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COMPOSERS FIGHT 
FOR PAYMENT ON 


{27 ASHINGTON, 
¥¥ fight over the Dill bill, 


Dill 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC 
USED FOR RADIO 


Bill, Which Wipes Out 


Broadeasting Rights, Is 
Strenuously Assailed— 


“Measure Will 


Eliminate 
American Song - Writers,” 
composers’ President Says 
—Senate Committee Hears 


important Evidence on Ef- 
feets of Radio on Sales 


vaded 


NAL 


n 


‘abla, 
Pt 


Wa 


23.—-The 
which 
poses to allow broadcasters to use 
right music without the payment 
royaties, has begun in earnest. 
urmy of composers on Thursday 
the committee-room of the 
where the hearings are being 
iueted and assailed the bill as a 
injustice to them and a 
th-blow to all incentive for Ameri- 
song-writers. On the other hand, 
s contended before the committee 
the following day on behalf of the 


April 


LILeS| 


tiona. Association of Broadcasters, 


~ ‘ 
BLUE 


e 


h is supporting the bill, that the 
srs will reap a harvest through 
advertising their works will get 
he radio, 

Buck, president of the National 

of Authors, Composers and 

ist opened the case for the com- 
hose- who attended the hear- 


in eddition to Mr. Buck, were 
Phiip Sousa, Victor Herbert, 
im erome, Harry von _ Tilzer, 


Thomas, Silvio Hein, Nathan 
Warren Johnson, Irving Caesar, 
l, Walter Donaldson, Jerome 
irving Berlin, Raymond Hub- 
es K. Harris, Harry B. Smith, 
aks and Otto Harbach. 
statement opening the hearing 
aid: “This bill takes away 
mitiative—the reward for it, at 
nd if enacted into law will eer- 
result in the elimination of Ameri- 
ng-writers.” He said that his 
mn is after the cabaret with 
ver charge,” the motion-picture 
S which give copyrighted music as 
rt of their programs and depart- 
stores or broadcasting stations 
use music as a part of their 
ite publicity programs. 
ao not want a nickel,” he said, 
_ educational institutions, charity 
izations Or municipal radio sta- 


Suck told the committee that the 
sales of all branches of music, 
ling the sale of musical instru- 
aggregated $600,000,000, and as- 
d tl the value of a song to an 
has been decreased 50 per cent 
esull of radio dissemination. 
distinguish, don’t you, between 

‘factarer of radio equipment and 
maper broadcasting station?” 

rator Dill, author of the bill. 
all,” was Mr. Buck’s reply. 

sut for the profit.” 
w about hotels?” asked Senator 

chairman of the committe 2. 

, Oo are after a profit,” Mr. 
ponded, “and they get it jin the 
of good will in their assets.” 

Brandegee, Connectitut, a 
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MERLE ALCOCK 


Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, Whose Appearances in Concert and at Leading Music 
Festivals Have Made Her a Favorite of Audiences from Coast to Coast. 
(See Page 43) 


Sing at Ravinia This Summer: 
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NAMES NEW OPERAS FOR METROPOLITAN 


A S usual, the end of the season at the 

Metropolitan Opera has brought 
much speculation about the program for 
next fall and winter. Ordinarily, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, the general manager, 
allows the prophets to have their innings 
withholds all comment until his 
annual statement before sailing for 
Europe. This year, however, requests 
have been so numerous and insistent for 
denial or confirmation of the reports 
which have appeared that he has named 
“the new operas and revivals which make 
up the complete and definite program for 
the season 1924-25.” With the exception 


of 


“La Juive,” 
named in MUSICAL AMERICA’S forecast in 


these works were 


the issue of April 12. 
Mr. Gatti’s list is as follows: 
In 


mezzi; 


In German: 


Ital 


merung,” 


“La 


ian: “Giovanni 


“Pelléas et 


Gallurese,” 
melodrama in three acts by Francesco 
D’Angelantonio, music by Italo Monte- 
Gioconda,” by Ponchielli; 
“Falstaff,” by Verdi, and “Dinorah,” by 
Meyerbeer. 
In French: 
by Debussy; “Les Contes D’Hoffmann,” 
by Offenbach; “La Juive,” by Halévy. 
“Jenufa,” opera in three 
acts by Gabriele Preiss, music by Leos 
Janacek; “Rheingold” and “Gétterdim- 
by Wagner. 


Mélisande,”’ 








Stanford and Other Victorians: 








In Thi “rue 


Poets Who Have Inspired Modern Song Composers 
Kreisier Commends Art as Touchstone of Happiness 
Cooperation Urged as Remedy for Concert Lils............. 6 
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MUSIC PLAYS BIG 
PART IN EASTER 
CELEBRATIONS IN 
ALL PARTS OF U. S. 


Dawn Services in California 
Community and in Other 
Cities Are Features—New 
York Throngs Gather in 
Early Morning for Observ- 
ance at Columbia University 
—Music in the Churches En- 
lists Notable Singers and 
Instrumentalists. 


ASTER was celebrated with 

musical programs in every city 
last Sunday. Suitable carols and 
anthems were heard in the churches 
on this most religious holiday, and in 
numerous cities public celebrations 
were held in the open and in various 
halls. In these musical programs 
many well-known singers and instru- 
mentalists had a part. 

The dawn services which are fea- 
tures of the celebrations at Mount 
Rubidoux in California and in other 
communities this season again found 
an echo in New York, where the third 
annual open-air service was held on 
the campus of Columbia University 
on the morning of Easter Day. 

This service, given under the auspices 


of the New York Federation of 
Churches, was opened with numbers 
played by ‘the Gloria Trumpeters. 


Howard Wade Kinsey was the leader of 
ensemble singing, and solos were given 
by Arthur Billings Hunt, baritone. 

The Roman Catholic churches of the 
city celebrated many masses throughout 
the day, employing the _ traditional 
Gregorian and other music. Works by 
Pietro A. Yon and old Italian music 
formed a part of the programs at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, where Mr. Yon is 
organist. 

The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine had a festival 
evensong. Old Trinity Church, where 
Channing LaFebvre is organist, had 
special music, as did also St. Thomas’ 
Church, where Dr. T. Tertius Noble is 
organist. At St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie 
the Choir of the Russian Cathedral, 
under the Rev. Popoff, sang a cappella 
music in the afternoon service. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin presented a pro- 
gram including Haydn’s Mass in D and 
other works, under the leadership of 
Raymond Nold. Fhe soloists were 
Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Dorothy 
Whittle,- contralto; Henry Lincoln Case, 
tenor; Edward Brumberg, bass; Elsa 
Fischer, violinist; Constance  Beitch, 
‘cello, and George W. Westerfield, organ. 

John Doane, organist of the Church 
of the Incarnation, arranged a program 
including anthems and Breton and Alsa- 
tian carols. At St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, where David McK. Williams is 
organist, a quartet of leading soloists 
included Grace Kerns, soprano; Mrs. 
Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, bass. 

At the Church of the Ascension, under 
Jessie Craig Adam, organist and choir- 
master, the soloists were Esther Nelson, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Frederic Baer, 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
STILL IN JEOPARDY 


Latest Move May Mean Partial 
Disruption—Union Presses 


for Increase 
By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—The critical 
situation between the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association and the Local Musi- 
cians’ Union remains unsettled. This 
week the orchestra authorities received a 
set of terms from the union officials and 


a couple of meetings of the administra- 
tion committee were held. Afterward, 
what is described as the orchestra’s 
ultimatum was delivered to Thomas 
Rivel, the Union president. 

The administration committee met in 
full for the first time, as Edward Bok, 
a prime mover in orchestra affairs, Alex- 
ander Van Renssalaer, president of the 
Orchestra Association, William Jay 
Turner, and other members of the direc- 
torate had returned from the South. 

The management of the orchestra re- 
fused to state the terms offered, but it is 
reported in informed circles that the 
committee gave a flat and final answer, 
after setting forth the association’s re- 
sources including the endowment, and 
showing that it was impossible to com- 
ply with the union’s rumored demand for 
a raise of the minimum salary from $60 
to $80 or $85. 

It was announced officially that no 
statement would be made until the issue 
was finally settled, but the rumor per- 
sists that the administration committee 
has finally turned down the request of 
the union for increased salaries for next 
year, 

In musical circles this is interpreted 
to mean a partial disruption of the union, 
with a temporary unsettlement of the 
orchestra personnel, followed by a re- 
building on the basis of the men who 
remain, which it is said, will mean all 
the important members, including the 
solo players. This might mean a delay 
in the opening of the orchestra season 
from the first week in October to some 
time later in the fall while the orches- 
tra is being reconstructed. 

Tonight Alexander Van Renssalaer, 
president of the Orchestra, revived his 
custom of giving a reception to the or- 
chestra men and management, in the 
Academy Foyer. 








Great Welcome Awaits Metropolitan 
Opera Company in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 19.—There is an un- 
precedented demand for tickets for the 
visit of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in the week of April 28. Orders have 
come to the box office from 144 towns in 
more than a dozen States, and the box 
office sale fifteen days before the first 
opera was about $80,000. 

The Metropolitan company’s visit is 
taking on the color of a great music fes- 
tival. Hotels are preparing for crowds 
of convention-like proportions and spe- 
cial trains will be run from a dozen 
cities. There will be seven performances, 
beginning with “Aida.” Other operas 
will be “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” 
“Boris Godounoff,” “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Trovatore.” The performances 
will be given at the Public Auditorium, 
which seats 12,500 persons. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Musical Notables Take Ship for Foreign 
Ports 


Practically every ocean liner leaving 
New York during the past week had on 
board persons prominent in the musical 
world. On the Aquitania, sailing April 
16, were Mary Garden, Edith Mason and 


SAUMROELE SEU EL UNE OEECLUERTEODET OEE’ Cet eteewenceneanre it 


: Prince of Wales Names Stokow- 
i: ski Fellow of Royal College 


HILADELPHIA, April 19.— 
The Prince of Wales, in his ca- 
pacity as President of the Royal 
College of London, has nominated 
Leopold Stokowski a Fellow of that 
historic institution. The news was 
received in a letter to Mr. Stokow- 
ski from Sir Hugh Allen, Director 
2 of the College, who wrote from 
= London on April 2. Mr. Stokowski 
was born in London and is a gradu- 
ate of the Royal College, as well 
as of Oxford. 


Giorgio Polacco of the Chicago Opera, 
and the same day Richard Hale, concert 
baritone, sailed on the Canopic, and Anne 
Roselle, operatic and concert soprano, on 
the Colombo. The Deutschland, sailing 
April 19, had among her passengers 
Willem Van Hoogstraten and Elly Ney, 
Carl Flesch and Fritz Kreisler, Carl 
Friedberg, Elsa Alsen, operatic soprano, 
and Wilhelm Von Wymetal, stage direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan. Sailing on the 


Rochambeau on April 19 were AIl- 
phonse Eyssautier, formerly of the 
press department of the Metropolitan; 
Berthe Bert, teacher of piano at the 


Mannes School, with twenty or more 
pupils; Charles Martel, baritone, and 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist. Friedrich 


Schorr sailed on the Roosevelt, Artur 
Bodanzky, Gustav Schiitzendorf and 
Samuel Thewman on the Cedric and 
Willem Mengelberg on the Rotterdam. 





Federation Awards $22,700 in Ten 
Years in Prizes for American Music 


Asuusgunscaansvaanansngcuunugcuaunevaegunngnseggsgncveensaceeea gene genegene gqaeeneggceengeegceeeenecegneeenne een cseeeng gt LEANER 


ONTINUING her survey of the musi- 

cal activities of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher presents another group of 
striking figures in the Official Bulletin. 
In the encouragement of American 
music, the Federation paid $1,250 in 
prizes to American composers in 1913 


and $5,600 in 1921. The total sum spent 
under this heading in ten years was 
$22,700. In prizes for the Young Art- 
ists’ Contests, the Federation spent 
$1,950 since 1918. 

Temporary organization of the Fed- 
eration was made in New York on Jan. 
28, 1897. The permanent organization 
was completed in Chicago on Jan. 26, 
1898, and the incorporation took place 
on Feb. 28, 1898; with forty-two music 
clubs having a total membership of over 
13.000. Affiliated with the Federation in 
1912-13 were six other National and 
State organizations. At that time forty- 
three States operated under a State vice- 
president before State organization was 
adopted. In 1918-19 but twenty-three 
States were operating under the new 
plan, but in 1921-22 this number had 
increased to forty-three and is now forty- 
six. 


The States holding unusual records in 
extension are California, Indiana, Ari- 
zona, Virginia, Oklahoma and Missouri. 

The five States having the largest en- 
rollment of club members are Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia. 

Of district presidents there were four 
in 1912-13 and fourteen in 1921-22. 

The following comparative statement 
further illustrates the growth of the 


Federation: 
1912-13 1921-22 
Endowment and other in- 


WeSOGG BUMEE... ccc cess $1,057 $13,600 
RE re 1,832 4,744 
Gifts from officers....... 700 5,000 


Income from drives, etc.. 1,500 8,750 

The Federation’s running expenses in 
1912-13 were’ $1;775; this item had in- 
creased in 1921-22 to $4,744. Other fig- 
ures show the expansion in membership: 


1912-13 1921-22 
Total national member- 
DO eG re ae 37,262 105,963 
Clubs and organized units 275 1,934 
Officers, committeemen, 
| RB CEE Sy. an ae ee 69 121 


The total cost of the six biennial con- 
ventions since 1913 was $156,838. 





Composers Assail Bill Cutting Out 
Radio Royalties on Copyright Music 
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member of the committee, asked whether 
it was not a fact that broadcasting in- 
creased the demand for a song. 

Mr. Buck replied if a song were heard 
in a theater there were many purchases 
of music, or records, or rolls, as the 
result, but that if it were heard over 
the radio this was not the case. 

“I believe,” he continued, “that the 
radio is taking the place of the phono- 
graph to a large extent, and we draw 
royalties from records but none from the 
radio use of our music.” 

Senator Ernst asked whether it was 
not the case that in some instances sales 
of songs.increased greatly after they 
were heard in radio programs. 

Mr. Buck answered that this has 
happened in the case of one song “which 
had good points outside of any radio 
appeal.” 

In conclusion Mr. Buck stated that the 
National Association of Authors, Com- 
posers and Publishers was not and 
never had been a monopoly. 

Victor Herbert, vice-president of the 
association, told the committee that the 
situation threatening the composer was 


illustrated by the experience of his own 
grandfather, who created dozens of 
songs, which are still being widely sold, 
“but he never derived a cent from them.” 
He said that one of his own songs 
which is being broadcast eight or ten 
times every day is not being sold “‘be- 
cause no one will buy a copy of that 
song now that it has been jammed down 
their ears ad nauseam.” 

E. C. Mills, also an official of the 
association, insisted that the radio use 
of songs violated the specific right 
guaranteed under the copyright law. 
“The broadcasters come with the claim,” 
he said, “that the advertising we get is 
full satisfaction for our equity. The 
fact is that they advertise us to death.” 

Mr. Mills said that the radio is keep- 
ing ten millions of people at home, and 
“it cannot come with clean hands until 
this great radio audience pays a just 
price—which need not be a high price— 
for its entertainment.” He charged 
that all broadcasters are, directly or in- 
directly, making a profit by the use of 
the songs which belong by law to the 
owners of the copyright and which the 
present copyright law is supposed to 
protect. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Announce Symphony Soloists 


Among the soloists who have already 
been engaged to appear with the New 
York Symphony next season are Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Paul 
Kochanski, Sigrid Onegin, Samuel Dush- 
kin, Florence Easton, Alfred Cortot, 
Felix Salmond, Albert Spalding, Renée 
Chemet, Adela Verne and Lionel Tertis. 


Conservatory Proposed for Palestine 


A plan to establish a conservatory for 
Jewish music in Palestine has been taken 
up by a New York committee which has 
been organized to raise funds for the 
project. The enterprise will be brought 
before the public at a meeting in the 
Town Hall on Sunday. An endowment 
fund of $250,000 is contemplated, and 
part of this sum has already been sub- 
scribed. There are now three flourishing 
schools of: music in Palestine, as was 
stated in an interview given to MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Sir Ronald Storrs, Governor 
of Jerusalem, when visiting New York 
early last year, and presumably the pxres- 


ent plan is that the operations of thése 
schools should be extended. The dldest 
of these schools, that in Jaffa, was 


founded twenty-five years ago; the one in 
Jerusalem was founded by General 
Storrs and the third is at Haifa. These 
schools are managed by the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Zionist Com- 
mission. 


Lydia Chaliapin Makes London Début 

Lydia Chaliapin, daughter of Feodor 
Chaliapin, bass of the Metropolitan, who 
has been appearing in a Paris revue this 
winter, recently made her London début, 
creating an impression by her singing of 
Russian songs to guitar accompaniment. 
She will sing in Paris again this spring, 
also in Berlin, and then expects to join 
her father in this country. 


Tokatyan Applies for Citizenship 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is the latest of 
the foreign artists to make application 
for American citizenship. The tenor was 
married several weeks ago to Marie 
Antoinette Abbey, and decided to be- 
come a citizen because he wants to make 
America his permanent home. He took 
out his first papers last week, just before 
the opera company left New York for 
Atlanta. 


CALIFORNIA PLANS 
MACDOWELL COLONY 


Los Angeles Greets Chamber 
Musie and Orchestral 


Programs 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELEs, April 19.—Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell’s lecture recital at the Holly- 
wood Woman’s Club House under the 
auspices of Frederick Kimball Stearns 
on April 12 made a deep impression. 
Mrs. MacDowell’s explanatory remarks 
about the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro proved as sympathetic as her play- 
ing of the master’s piano works was 
poetic. Under her supervision the loca! 
MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, Mrs. 
Graham F, Putnam, president, is formu- 
lating tentative plans for the establish- 
ment of a MacDowell Colony in 
California. 

An admirable program was artistically 
played at the twelfth concert under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Chamber 
Music Society on April 11. Blanche 
Rogers Lott, pianist, who is the guiding 
spirit of this series, together with 
Sylvain Noack, violin, and Alfred Brain, 
French. horn, gave the Brahms Trio in 
E Flat, Op. 40, an exquisite work. Schu- 
bert’s Trio in C, Op. 163, was played by 
Sylvain Noack and Henri Svedrofsky, 
violins; Ilya Bronson and Fritz Gai! 
lard, ’cellos, and Emil Ferir, viola; and 
the Beethoven Septet, Op. 20, was given 
by Mr. Noack, violin; Mr. Ferir, viola: 
Mr. Brain, horn; Pierre’ Perrier, 
clarinet; Max Fuhrmann, bassoon: Wr 
Bronson, ’cello, and Ernest Hu! 
double bass. 

Walter Henry Rothwell closed the Sur 
day afternoon series of popular Phil 
harmonic Orchestra concerts with « | 
gram that attracted a capacity audience. 
It consisted of request numyers and 
was played with a brilliancy and tone 
quality befitting the occasion. Mr. itoth- 
well, his players and the patron the 
orchestra, W. A. Clark, Jr., shared in 
the enthusiastic applause of the | 
ence. 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of tl 
Francisco Symphony, was honor gues 
at a civic dinner on April 7, as leader of 
the 1924 open-air symphony < 
season at the Bowl. Although no “drive” 
was under way, more than $3,000 wor 
of tickets were underwritten by an 
ence of about five hundred peop 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president «f 





National Federation of Music Clubs, a-- 


rived here on April 13 and was hx 

in a series of programs. She wi! r 
main here two weeks and will go to Sa. 
Francisco and through the Northwes' 


SUMMER SCHOOL WILL HAVE ' 
SPECIAL VOCAL CLASSES 








Chicago Musical College Engages "er 
Rector Stephens for Teacher: 
Course 


CuicaGo, April 19.—The classes which 


Percy Rector Stephens gave for 
teachers at the Chicago Musicz 
lege last summer have created sc 
enthusiasm that Mr, Stephens wil 
give them this year at the summe 
ter school of the college, which 
on June 30. 

The theories of Mr. Stephens 
result of twenty-five years of ré 
His success in teaching is atte 
such singers as Reinald Werrenr: 
Paul Althouse, both of whom a 
entering their tenth year of stu: 
him. Other pupils are Royal D‘ 
Marcia Van Dresser, Mary 
Bernard Ferguson, Norman J 
Paul Parks and Jeannette Vreel 

Mr. Stephens has prepared fo! 


ing men and women of many 
faculties, conservatories and U 
ties, besides private teachers 


throughout the United States. I 
of the following institutions | 
teachirs from Mr. Stephens’ stuc 
versity of Michigan, University ‘ 
ington, University of Californ 
versity of Southern California, 
College, University of Idaho, \ 
ton State Normal, Whitman 
Wells College, Western State 
Colorado Agricultural College, 
stitutes of musical arts. 
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The Debt of Modern Song to Poets of Today 
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—7ET me make the songs 
of a people, and I care 
not who makes its 
laws!” Thus runs the 
often-quoted saying, 
which surely contains 
an element of vital truth. Music 
that is sung by the fireside and on 
the field of battle at last becomes as 
a fiber in the very soul of a nation. 
The folk-song may arise from the 
lips of some inglorious bard; its 
genesis is not blazoned abroad, yet 
it slips from tongue to tongue. The 
poet and the musician work hand 
hand, and the combined product of 
their genius rings beyond the borders 
of the land that gave it birth. 
Things of beauty burst the bonds of 
copyright laws and become the 
world’s possessions. 

The partnership of the composer and 
the poet is an interesting one to ponder. 
They are reciprocally indebted to one 
another. The winged pen often inspires 
the creative musician, but the haunting 
strain immortalizes the ballad in a Lied. 
Unforgettable poems continue to affect 
composers of later periods and other 
climes. Despite the present vogue of the 
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“wordless” song, it is safe to say that the 
lyric muse will not long be satisfied in 
voicing meaningless or arbitrary syl- 
lables. 

There is, too, a subtle bond between a 
nation’s music and its poetry: both are 
played upon by the influences that per- 
vade the air of a particular century. It 
is more than fortuitous that the most 
influential school of song composers in 
the closing years of the last century 
the French Impressionists—found a 
ccunterpart of their dreamlike and inde- 
finable cadences in the exquisite verses 
of Verlaine and Baudelaire. 

Twentieth Century Poetry 

Certain tendencies are very marked in 
twentieth century verse and these, in 
many cases, have found an echo in its 
songs. If a Victorian writing gentleman 
were to Both. and examine our song 
texts, he would probably be impressed 
not so much by their elements of revolt 
against conventions, values and even 
spatial limitations—as by their out- 
spokenness. There is somewhat blunt 
and unse ntimental treatment of the pa: 
sions, despite the fact that there is an 
enormous value set upon them per se. 
Sociology, Freud and therapeutics lurk 
in the background, banishing nineteenth 
century moods of the ivory tower. 

The range of subjects to be treated has 
been considerably widened. The subway 


ONTEMPORARY Poets whose 
Lyrics Have Inspired Some of 
the Best Modern Songs. 
tral Figure Is Rabindranath Tagore, 
Outstanding Personality 
Literature and Thought. 


Two Americans 
Work Finds Favor with Composers. 
The Lower Portraits Are of William 


Butler Yeats (left), 
Masefield, the 
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train, the skyscraper, the crude facts of 
everyday life are gloated over. When 
these formidable emissaries of an age of 
machinery have not intruded, the scene 
has yet been carefully purged of the 
stock nymphs and dryads that for hun- 
dreds of years outlived their period in 
the poetic province. If Pan still pipes 
in modern lays, his habits are psycho- 
analyzed. 

The popularity of “cadenced” or un- 
rhymed verse, with no regular metrical 
scheme, is a trait of the twentieth cen- 
tury. it is suggestive to consider a pos- 
sible connection between this tendency 
and the earlier innovations in the sym- 
phonic poem and the music drama, where 
the classic period structure of music was 
overthrown in favor of more or less free 
development of themes. The probable 
explanation is that the same tendencies 
have affected both arts. 

The tonal anarchism practised by cer- 
tain European composers such as Sch6én- 
berg (in his later works) has a parallel 
in the habits of writers like James Joyce, 
who not only coin new words but employ 
passages of meaningless syllables to imi- 
tate natural sounds. The influence of 
musical forms has asserted itself in the 
use of words by some poets independently 
of their conventional meanings and rela- 
tions to one another in the effort to cre 
ate certain emotions. Alfred Kreymborg 
and Vachel Lindsay, in different ways 
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and degrees, adopt chanting rhythmical 
forms in which phrases and words are 
repeated like musical themes. Common 
to impressionism in both music and 
painting is a well-defined tendency to the 
use of suggestion in a poem, deliberately 
leaving much to be rez ud by the imagina- 
tion. The present revival of interest in 
Old Chinese and Japanese poetry owes 
something to this delight in brief and 
rather cryptic mood pictures. 


Mainsprings of Modern Song 


Despite these extreme innovations, the 
main stream of today’s poetic output 
flows serenely in channels that have been 
worn by the immemorial labors of many 
centuries. A spirit that Sappho would 
have recognized as of her own mind is 
familiar today, some twenty centuries 
later. The poetic fire burns, like that of 
the ancient vestals, in a steady flame, 
despite the lurid fireworks of temporary 
spectacular “schools” or movements. 

If we seek for the most influential 
figure in recent song-text composition, 
that honor would undoubtedly go to Paul 
Verlaine. This gently bibulous dreamer 
contrived to set down curiously moving, 
fragile verses of rainbow sheen. His 
day coincided with that of the innova- 
tional musical school that took its start 
in Debussy. This music is now classic 


[Continued on page 36] 
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Built Castles in Air After Her First “Carmen” 





How Frances Peralta Made Her Girlhood’s Dreams of Career in Opera Come True 
—Sought.Chance on Lyric Stage with Répertoire of One Song— 
Now Prominent at Metropolitan 
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}AD it not been for a cer- 
tain performance of 
“Carmen” which a small 
opera troupe gave in 
San Francisco some 
years ago, Frances Peralta might not 
now be singing leading roles in the 
world’s foremost opera house. Miss 
Peralta believes it was fate that led 
her to see that performance. Yet for 
all the réles she has sung at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, on tour with 
the Scotti Opera Company and in 
guest performances abroad, she has 
waited until now to see her name on 
the boards as Carmen, for she is 
scheduled to make her first appear- 
ance in the part in the open-air per- 
formance of that opera in New York 
during the coming summer. 

“T presume everyone can point to some 
crucial. or important moment in his life,” 
said Miss Peralta. “As a girl I studied 
the piano and expected to be a pianist. 
I was always big for my age and one 
day when I was about thirteen, my piano 
teacher, who had never heard me sing, 
told me that he thought I should make 
a good opera singer. At that time I had 
a very deep and cumbersome contralto. 
I began to build castles in the air, al- 
though I knew my father would never 

rmit me to sing on the stage, since he 

ad refused to allow an older sister to 
become an actress. Then the unexpected 
happened. 

“I had been studying singing about 
three months, when, as an extra treat, I 
was taken to see a performance of “Car- 
men,” given by a visiting company. 
Never had I seen anything so wonder- 
ful. I resolved that day that I would 
be an opera singer, no matter what the 
opposition. I bought the score and 
learned the part in several languages. 
For months I simply lived the life of 
Carmen as nearly as I could imagine it, 
even to the comb and the shawl, as my 
pictures of those days testify! Of 
course the family made sport of me at 
every opportunity, but I took it all seri- 
ously. 





Opportunity Knocks 


“In the meantime my father died, and 
I knew that my mother would be more 
apt to yield about my going on the stage. 
I had just learned my first song, ‘But 
the Lord Is Mindful,’ when it was an- 
nounced that a local opera company was 
to be formed. I promptly presented my- 
self to the director and applied for a 
place! 
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FRANCES PERALTA 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


He asked me to sing, an experience for 
which I was fully prepared, for I had 
taken with me my one song, ‘But the 
Lord Is Mindful’! No matter what he 
thought, he said nice things and took my 
name and address. The next morning, 
the postman delivered to my mother a 
postcard from the director, asking me to 
call at a stated time for rehearsal. ‘What 
does this mean, young lady?’ she de- 
manded as she handed me the card, and 
I was forced to teil her what I had done 
and to explain that I had been accepted 
as a member of the new opera company. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., AIMS 


Little Theater Project Enlists Services 
of Musicians—Recitalists Heard 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 19.—Lewis 
Pendleton, baritone, and several other lo- 
cal musicians, including Henry Richards, 
Earl Stapleton and Ferdinand Dunkley, 
have been active this season in Little 
Theater productions, being cast in Franz 
Molnar’s “Liliom,” Booth Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen,” and Lord Dunsany’s “Tents 
of the Arabs.” “Seventeen” is being re- 
peated at the Jefferson Theater; Mr. 
Richard figuring as Willie Baxter and 
Mr. Dunkley as Mr. Parcher. The Little 
Theater is serving as a sort of “melting 
pot” for the various art elements of 
Birmingham, for its brings together in 
a common cause artists, poets, writers, 
musicians and architects. Members of 
these professions, rather than business 
men, seem to predominate among this 
group of amateur actors. An admirable 
outcome is beginning to loom up: a 
Temple of Art, devoted to housing the 
Little Theater, an art gallery, studios, 
and perhaps a recital hall. 

Mr. Pendleton gave two Sunday after- 
noon recitals on April 6 and 13 at Cable 
Hall. At the first he sang sixteen songs 
by Schubert; at the second, eighteen 
songs by Schumann. These recitals were 
an educaticnal contribution in these 


TO BUILD TEMPLE OF ART 


days when the classic song writers are 
so neglected, and Mr. Pendleton deserves 
much credit. Beverly Hester was ac- 
companist. 

Cooper Lawley, tenor, winner of a 
National Federation prize last summer, 
and former pupil of Sara Mallam of this 
city, appeared in recital at Phillip’s 
High School on Anril 10. The same day 
Mr. Lawley spoke a few words before the 
Music Study Club, advocating a National 
Conservatory. He said that the most 
successful singers in Europe today are 
the Americans, and that some day this 
country will recognize its indebtedness 
to its own talent. 

The following new officers were elected 
by the Birmingham Music Study Club 
on April 10: Mrs. E. G. Chandler, presi- 
dent; Emma McCarthy, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. William Hood, second vice- 
president; Mrs. H. H. K. Jefferson, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Earle Drennan, 
recording secretary; Emily Williams, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. J. 
Grefenkamp, treasurer; Mrs. George C. 
Harris, librarian, and Mrs. E. T. Rice, 
chairman of artist committee. 

Mrs. Hugh Powell, publicity chairman 
of the Music Study Club, announces that 
Birmingham newspapers this season have 
given the Music Study Club 35,000 inches 
of free publicity. This is a record the 
local press may be proud of as a con- 
tribution toward the city’s hicher life. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


“Then the storm broke! After each 
member of the family had had his say 
about my bringing disgrace upon the 
family name, about my being a mere child 
(I had told the director I was eighteen), 
my oldest sister suggested that I be al- 
lowed to try. I had hardiy expected to 
be placed in the chorus, but I was too 
proud to quit after such a scene at home. 
Besides, I thought I should be promoted 
as soon as my talent was recognized. 
Well, I did begin to ‘work up’ in the 
company, but it did me little good, for 
after a few weeks, just when a small 
part has been assigned, my voice broke 
and I had to quit!” 


Engaged for Metropolitan 


Thus ended Miss Peralta’s first ex- 
cursion into the domain of opera. But 
the seed had been planted, and it was 
not long before she came East and be- 
gan to study with Victor Maurel, who 
said that she was not a contralto, but a 
soprano. Then followed two seasons as 
prima donna in a musical comedy and her 
decision to study for grand opera. 

“It was in Cuba and South America 
that I had my first operatic experience 
and where I gained sufficient recognition 
to bring me an engagement at the Metro- 
politan. My work in ‘Gioconda’ with the 
Bracale Company was especially well- 
liked, but I had not thought of trying to 
gain a foothold in New York. I had 
heard how hard it was for an American 
to gain recognition at the Metropolitan 
without a European reputation, so 
decided to spend several years in Europe 
before hoping to be accepted at that in- 
stitution. Yet when my boat arrived in 
New York and before it had docked, a 
friend called out to me that Mr. Gatti 
wanted to see me. I told Mr. Gatti I 
had decided to go to Europe, but he 
persuaded me that it would be wise to 
remain in New York, that conditions 
were not favorable in Europe and that 
it would be better for my future to come 
to the Metropolitan immediately. Mr. 
Gatti has fulfilled his promise in every 
respect and more, for I have had great 
opporunities, although it has been work, 


work and more work. Last season, I 
had forty appearances, and this season I 
have sung many of the familiar roles and 
several new ones.” 


Importance of Details 


One of the reasons why Miss Peraita 
has found singing in opera no easy task 
is because she is not content merely to 
sing her lines and trust to luck avout 
the thousand and one other things that 
go into the makeup of the successful 
artist. The spirit which prompted her to 
learn Carmen in four or five languages 
so that she would always be prepared 
has never left her and she studies every 
detail as though the success of the whole 


_performance depended upon the minutest 


point. 

“It is not enough for the singer to 
study only his own part. An opera singer 
today must have more than a beauti- 
ful voice. He must have facility and 
versatility and a thorough understanding 
of the music of the opera and of its 
psychological processes. Costuming a 
part has held a particular fascination 
for me. I am sure that few who go to 
the opera have any idea how much time 
and thought have been expended in 
searching for the right design, one that 
will suit the character and at the same 
time, harmonize with the spirit of the 
entire opera. The art of costuming has 
improved greatly in the last few years, 
brought about largely, I believe, by the 
example of the motion picture directors 
in paying attention to detail and insist- 
ing that the characters be correctly and 
beautifully costumed.” 

Although Miss Peralta was born in 
England, she has spent most of her life 
in America. She received practically all 
of her training here and considers her- 
self an American. Now that the opera 
season is over, she will be heard at 
several important festivals and will be 
one of the leading artists in the open- 
alr opera season in New York this sum- 
mer. HAL CRAIN. 


Puccini Honored by Facisti 
Giacomo Puccini, composer of “La 
Boheme” and “Madama Butterfly” has 


been made an honorary member of the 
Viareggio Facisti organization, accord- 
ing to a cable report from Italy. Pue- 
cini makes his home in a villa in the 
neighborhood of the seaport. 


Aaron Richmond Extends List of Attrac- 
tions for New England 


Boston, April 19.—The Aaron Rich- 
mond Concert Direction of this city is to 


direct throughout New England the com- 
plete list of attractions under the man- 
agement of Harry and Arthur Culbert- 
son of New York and Chicago. This rep- 
resents an important addition to Mr. 


Richmond’s group of interests. 
Ww. de. F. 





Matzenauer Sings “Dalila” in Paris 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, who is now singing in 
Europe, was heard recently as Dalila 
in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila” at 
the Paris Opéra. This is the first time 
that a foreigner has ever sung the rdéle 
at this institution. She was previously 
heard as Amneris in a performance of 
“Aida,” and was scheduled to sing in 
performances of “Trovatore” and “Wal- 
kiire,” both in French, this month. She 
will visit Vienna, Monte Carlo and 
Madrid this spring. 





Stoessel to Lead New York Symphony in 
Chautauqua Programs 

The New York Symphony, under the 
direction of Albert Stoessel, will give 
thirty-one concerts at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
next summer, and will also participate in 
performances of MHandel’s ‘Messiah,’ 
portions of Beethoven’s “Missa  Sol- 
emnis” and a concert version of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” Mr. Stoessel 
has planned two music weeks, the second 
and last of the course which begins on 
July 15 and continues for five weeks. 





Ad Club Sponsors Move for 


Community Opera 


MIAMI, FLA., April 19.—The executive 
committee of the Ad Club of Miami has 
appointed Edgar Louis Kuehling as man- 
ager of the proposed Community Opera 
movement which the Ad Club is sponsor- 
ing. A. M. FITZPATRICK. 


Miami 
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“Hap 


py Is the Man Whose Profession Is 


TU TT ‘PPY TT eee Mee TOOT MEO TTT 
Fritz Kreisler Quotes Bernard er 


Shaw to Support His Argu- 
ment That the Artist Is Fortu- 
nate in His Lot—Hard Times 
Bring Development and Even 


the Unsuccessful Should Find 
Pleasure in Their Art 


a Shavian motto that 
Fritz Kreisler makes 
the basis of his opti- 
mistic philosophy. 
“Happy is the man 
whose profession is his hobby,” says 
Shaw, and Kreisler holds it up to 
all artists as a reminder of their 


luck. 

“You know,” he explains, “Bruno 
Walter and I were just talking about 
that. We decided that we should be the 
happiest of men; not only he and I, but 
all artists. I think the happiest person 
in the world is the successful artist, and 
the next happiest is the unsuccessful one. 
He is really almost as happy as his 
more popular colleague. , I’m not talk- 
ing in paradoxes. I really mean it. 
Imagine the man who wants to be an 
artist, a poet, let us say, who has to 
earn his living balancing books. He can 
only write at night, and all day he is 
a bookkeeper. He doesn’t know very 
much about it and he doesn’t do it very 
well. He is an unsuccessful bookkeeper 
and he wants to be an artist. Shouldn’t 
an artist, even an unsuccessful one, 
be happy? For at least, as Shaw 
says, ‘his profession is his hobby !’ 4 

Fritz Kreisler understands the un- 
successful artist but he doesn’t pity him. 
He believes that success and popular 
acclaim is only a minor part of the 





artist’s satisfaction in his work. “I don’t 
suppose,” he says, “that a_ successful 
artist should decry success. I’m not 


doing that. I just want to say that 
success is not the all-important thing 
that so many people, especially in 
America, believe it to be. There is a 
great exhilaration in coming before a 
big audience and knowing that you are 
giving them pleasure, that you can’t 
deny. But if that were all an artist 
could get from his work it would not be 
enough. It is the enjoyment that he gets 
from doing his work well and trying 
to do it better that really matters. That 
satisfaction an artist who believes in 
himself, and every true artist must, gets 
whether the public appreciates him or 
not. I was once an unsuccessful artist. 
I was poor and unnoticed for many years. 
I had almost no money and very little 
appreciation. Nobody wanted to hear me 
play, but I enjoyed doing it and I felt 
that I could make people listen to me, 
so I kept on working until I did.” 

Overnight success is not the best 
thing in the world for a young artist, 
Mr. Kreisler believes. He enjoys his 
struggles, much as he rebels against 
them, and they help to develop him. 
“It is good, I think, for young artists 
to starve, if they don’t really starve, 
in garrets and work all night and never 
sleep. They are young and strong and 
they really enjoy it. I know I did. I 
wouldn’t now, though. When you get 
older you want physical comfort; a soft 
bed and a hot bath mean more to you 
than hard boards and a martyrdom for 
art. That is the time for you to be 
successful, when you can no longer put 
up with the hardships, when you have 
stood them long enough.” 


Younger Generation Overrated 


It is the spirit of sacrificing for art 
that the younger generation doesn’t 
understand, Mr. Kreisler thinks. It ex- 
pects success to be showered on it and 
it is confident of its ability to face it. 
“T think the younger generation is very 
much overrated,” he says, with a smile 
that combines a little cynicism with sym- 
pathy. “Their self-confidence, their con- 
ceit, is appalling. They think the world 
is theirs. They are all geniuses. I 
don’t say they have no talent, but they 
certainly have no critical sense, and for 
an artist that is essential. I have had 
hundreds of them, in their ’teens, come 
to me and give me a composition to play. 
No, you wouldn’t call it a composition— 
a few scattered notes that showed abso- 
lute ignorance of the laws of harmony, 
of composition, the lack even of a musical 
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FRITZ KREISLER 


Violinist and Humanitarian, Who Has Been Dividing His Time Between Giving Concerts 
and Raising Money to Feed the Starving Children in His Native Vienna 


sense. They expect me to play them and 
they are insulted when I don’t.” 

It is the superior condescending atti- 
tude of the younger generation that 
particularly irritates Mr. Kreisler. They 
have no humility before art and so they 
have no understanding of it. They 
worship not art but the material gains of 
art. They work not to accomplish some- 
thing but to make others acknowledge 
that they can. In America this adulation 
of contemporary success is carried to 
the extreme. In Europe there is still 
some veneration for the classics, but all 
over the world the younger generation 
has labelled itself modernist, a term 
which seems to exclude all other forms 
of art. 


Likes Playing in America 


In New York Mr. Kreisler finds more 
of an artistic balance than _ exists 
throughout the country. The audience 
is more critical and the standard, be- 
cause of the great number of artists 
who appear, is necessarily higher. “I 
like to play in America,” Mr. Kreisler 
says. “I find that the audience is de- 
veloping and that more and more people 
are using discrimination and good taste 
in music. Famous names are still too 
great an influence, but it will take time 
to change the attitude of a whole 
country. I am going back to Europe 
now, but just for a vacation in Carlsbad. 
In May I am playing in London, just 
because I want to, because I love the 
city and it loves me and I don’t want 
to lose contact with it. So I will break 
my vacation for a concert at Albert Hall 
and then I will do nothing until the fall. 
We have been working very hard, my 
wife and I, with the Vienna Children’s 
Fund and all our other obligations and 
we are very tired.” 

Fritz Kreisler is going to Europe to 
rest from the complications of modern 
life and modern music. He has looked 
in vain this year over hundreds of 
manuscripts in the search for real music. 
He is almost hopeless about it now, the 
average was so indescribably bad. The 
final test of the ability of the younger 
generation is in the standard of produc- 
tion and, looking at their work, Mr. 
Kreisler finds little to commend. “I have 
heard a lot of modern noise,” he says, 
“and very little modern music. There 


are a few very fine orchestral and cham- 
ber music pieces, but not many. For the 
violin they have written nothing. The 
last big violin composition that I know 
of—there may be some that I haven’t 
seen, of course—is the Elgar Concerto. 
Since then there has been nothing. 


Little Creative Art 


“This is a period of interpretation 
rather than of creation. There are many 
fine artists, great artists. I can think 
of no other period when there was such 
an abundance of really great talent. I 
think the young violinists are remark- 
able and so are the pianists and vocalists, 
but our composers are not keeping pace 
with them. We looked for an after-war 
reaction, a renaissance of art. There 
has been an after-war reaction but it is 
not a renaissance. The results of the 
war have been almost as disastrous as 
the struggle itself. It seems to have 
destroyed talent instead of creating it. 
But we can’t be too pessimistic, after all. 
If we count up, there were many years 
between masterpieces in the past. They 
didn’t come one after the other. We 
look back at them and they seem to, be- 
cause in centuries four or five years don’t 
count. If a few years from now a great 
masterwork should appear, we would not 
talk about the barren years between; 
we would remember only the thing that 
had actually been produced. I am not 
a professional optimist, but I believe that 
there will be a change, that a period of 
creation will come. If I didn’t believe 
that, there would be no point in living.” 

Art will triumph over the success 
mania, Mr. Kreisler declares. When 
artists and the public realize that suc- 
cess is just the shell, that it may be 
a joy but not a goal, then there may 
be another renaissance. “This worship 
of success,” he says, “is becoming uni- 
versal. It is worse, of course, in America, 
because there is a much greater oppor- 
tunity for a quick and easy success here. 
It is beginning to be the dominating in- 
fluence in our lives. People, young people, 
especially, I notice, are not working for 
the actual satisfaction of it, because they 
must, but to be successful, to gain money 
and notoriety and perhaps the envy of 
other people. In such an atmosphere 
art cannot flourish. If artists work, 
however, sincerely for their art, they will 


His Hobby” 


TULLE 


Celebrated Violinist Believes 
Younger Generation Is Over- 
rated and Decries Present 
Tendency to Worship Suc- 
cess—Finds Abundance of 
Interpretative Talent but No 
Creative Genius 


eventually change the public attitude. 
They will in any case feel the great Joy 
of having a hobby for a profession.” 

An artist’s lot, unlike that of Gilbert’s 
policeman, is a very happy one, says Mr. 
Kreisler. “He is not tied down to an 
irksome task. He does what he wants 
to do because he must inevitably do it. 
A violinist would play and a painter 
paint if they are genuine artists, even 
if they were forced to be bookkeepers or 
drug clerks. So those who can be artists, 
Mr. Kreisler maintains with Bernard 
Shaw, should be the happiest of men. 
They can come down from their ivory 
tower and share their art with the world, 
but they must never desert the tower 
or their esoteric spirits will be crushed 
and Success will trample on the Muse. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL, 





Metropolitan Forces Leave for Atlanta 
Season 


Immediately after ending their New 
York season the Metropolitan forces 
boarded special trains leaving the Penn- 
sylvania Station early Sunday morning 
for Atlanta, where the annual week of 
opera will be given. In Cleveland the 
company will appear in the new Public 
Hall the week following, for which the 
Ohio city already reports $100,000 on 
hand. George Eastman has guaranteed 
a final two days’ engagement at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., en route back to New York. 





Mme. Signe Lund Returns 


Mme. Signe Lund, the Scandinavian 
composer, arrived in New York recently. 
Mme. Lund has returned to America in 
the interests of the Norwegian Compos- 
ers’ Association, of which she was one 
of the original founders, and also to in- 
troduce some of her larger compositions. 
Mme. Lund brings with her ten of her 
orchestral works. She has been a resi- 
dent of the United States for some time. 
In 1917 she won a $500 prize for the best 

war song, awarded by the National Arts 
Club of America. 
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Franck Voted Most Popular 
Symphonist by Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, April 19.— 

The most popular symphonic 
composer to patrons of this city’s 
orchestral series is César Franck. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra has 
just taken a vote to ascertain the 
favorite numbers with its audi- 
ences. The symphony, overture 
and work of a miscellaneous nature 
receiving the highest number of 
votes are to be played at the final 
concerts of the season in Philadel- 
phia on April 25 and 26. Among 
the symphonies, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth and Sixth symphonies won 
second and third place, Beethoven’s 
? Fifth coming fourth. The Franck 
* symphony won by a majority of 
- thirty-one votes. This is the third 
consecutive season that it has 
achieved that distinction. Among 
the overtures, Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore,” No. 3, had four votes more 
than the “Tannhauser” and thirty- 
nine more than the “Rienzi,” with 
“Coriolanus” and “Lohengrin” in 
fourth and fifth places. ike the 
Franck symphony, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherazade” has held first 
place among the miscellaneous 
works for three seasons, with the 
“Finlandia” of Sibelius, 61812” of 
Tchaikovsky, the Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan” and 
the “Nutcracker” Suite of Tchai- 
kovsky coming in the order named. 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the 
Looking Glass” was sixth on the 


list. 
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What Is the Solution? —Impresarios in Northwest 
Blame National Managers for Concert Difficulties 


PM MMM MM mM MTT 


ACK of cooperation is largely responsible for difficulties in the 
concert field of the Northwest, local managers say. 
difficulties, they contend, cannot be surmounted without the 


These 


4 Ve help of the booking managers in New York and on the Coast. 
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In making a plea for cooperation they echo the views expressed 
in aany replies to MUSICAL AMERICA’S questionnaire on the 


present situation in the concert business. 


In different sections of the 


country the minor problems vary, but the major difficulties are practically 
the same all over the country. When basic problems are solved, the local 


conditions can be improved. 

The present investigation began with 
the publication in the issue of March 15 
of a general analysis of the concert situa- 
tion. In the two succeeding articles the 
opinions of the New York managers were 

resented. In the fourth article views 

eld in Baltimore were reproduced and 
the field of the inquiry was widened. 
Managers from all parts of the country 
have responded in an effort to reorganize 
the business of concert-giving on a 
sounder basis. The fifth and_ sixth 
articles dealt with the problem in Boston 
and New England, and the present 
article, the seventh in the series, is con- 
cerned with the difficulties in the north- 
west, in the music centers of Washington 
and Oregon. 


Who Is to Blame? 


A manager active in orchestral and 
concert management in that territory 
states: “As one of a group which has 
acted for visiting artists for a good many 
years, I have a good deal of experience 
with this overbooking, and have a keen 
anxiety to see it checked. Let me relate 
the facts from the standpoint of the local 
manager, and see if they justify the 
assertion that in the main, it is the local 
manager who is responsible, for he must 
gage the local situation.” 

“In the main, the local manager is not 
permitted to gage the local situation. 
As a general rule, the New York 
managers, and their district officers 
located in the larger western cities, tell 
the local managers what he shall take.” 
When the local manager, exercising his 
best judgment, has contracted for the 
limited number of distinguished artists 
that he believes his clientele can absorb, 
he finds that the national managers or 
district managers of whom he has not 
bought are quick to bring pressure to 
bear on him that is difficult to withstand. 
They tell him that if he does not take 
their artist or artists, in addition to what 
he has contracted for, they will find some 
other group or society in his town to 
bring their artists. If he stands firm, 
he suddenly finds himself faced with a 
new competitor. This new competitor is 
generally given an unusually liberal con- 
tract, with unusually liberal advertising 
allowances, to help to get established, 
and thus armed, the new competitor raids 
the local manager, who may have been 
years in building up in his city the widest 
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possible clientele. This raid, though it 
profits the new competitor little or noth- 
ing, is most likely to convert the local 
manager’s narrow margin of profit into 
a loss. In our own experience we have 
seen at least a dozen new competitors 
thus brought into the field against us. 
Every one of them have disappeared, but 
each has sooner or later inflicted more 
or less heavy losses on the bureaus that 
have coaxed and cajoled the new com- 
petitor into the field. 


Defends Local Manager 


“Why do the national or district bu- 
reaus foe up these raiding tactics in 
spite of the high loss? Occasionally they 
scrape by without a loss, sometimes they 
are content to take a loss in order to fill 
out a rounded list of engagements for an 
artist with whom they are under con- 
tract. And then, quite occasionally, too, 
I strongly suspect, they throw the blame 
on the inefficient local manager. Thus, 
the local manager gets the blame both 
from the national and district bureaus 
and from the artist as well. 

“‘Any national or district manager who 
is worth his salt must know in each city 
who is in charge of the local situation, 
and who can be trusted to keep his or 
her word, and render efficient service. 
For in every city that I know of, and I 
know of quite a number, there is at least 
one local manager of long experience and 
proved ability who can be trusted to keep 
his engagements, and who can also be 
trusted to gage with reasonable accuracy 


the local situation. But the great bu- 
reaus are not content to deal with that 
experience. Their competition is so keen 
with each other that they insist on tak- 
ing long chances. 

“A conservative course on the part of 
the national booking bureaus will, of it- 
self, tend soon to drive out of the busi- 
ness of local management the ignorant, 
the inexperienced and the incompetent. 
A reckless, overbooming course on the 
part of these great bureaus will similarly 
tend to increase the percentage of irre- 
sponsible and undependable local man- 
agers. 

“The national bureaus take the lion’s 
share of the profit and the risk. They 
must also take, then, the lion’s share of 
the responsibility for failure. It will not 
do to try to pass it on to the local man- 
ager, particularly when these national 
bureaus are so busy in tempting irre- 
sponsible, mercurial persons into the 
field.” 


Miss Rice Urges Cooperation 


Katherine Rice of Seattle, who oper- 
ates throughout the Northwest, believes 
that during the past two years there has 
been an abnormal percentage of failures 
and cancellations among local managers. 
“There is,” she says, “a decided lack of 
public interest in music and combined 
with it a great many more concerts than 
the country can absorb. The overbook- 
ing on the part of the national managers 
is fatal to the artists and to the local 
managers. There is not a strong enough 
bond between the local managers and 
the booking managers. We do not get 
from them the instructive intelligent co- 
operation that we should. 

“There are far too many artists. Their 
fees vary. While they are not too high 
as regards the actual worth of certain 
great artists, they are, in many cases, 
far too high for the present congested 
situation. The bad season is not entire- 
ly the result of business depression. The 
overcrowded territory is largely to blame. 
Overbooking has a decided tendency to 


discourage the development of new 
territory, and, while there is no territory 
here entirely without music, there are 
fields which could be more extensively 
developed. Another great difficulty is 
the situation here in regard to auditori- 
ums and concert halis. It is really 
abominable. There are no _ available 
auditoriums, and the theatres go first to 
‘legitimate’ shows. 

“What is wrong with the concert busi- 
ness generally, you ask? A lack of in- 
telligent understanding and cooperation 
on the part of the buying and selling 
managers. How would you solve the 
problem? It is a business at war with 
itself. If based on a standard of fair- 
ness, cooperation and square dealing 
with artists and managers alike, it would 
be, I am positive, a business highly 
honorable and profitable to all con- 


cerned. 
Portland Needs Halls 


Following interviews with Miss Lois 
Steers of Steers and Coman, Miss E. C. 
Johnson of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, 
and Mrs. Donald Spencer, manager of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Joce- 
lyn Foulkes, correspondent in Portland, 
Ore., for MusIcCAL AMERICA, presents the 
following as a consensus of opinion of 
the local managers there. 

“There are too many artists and the 
fees of some are prohibitive. There are 
not too many bona fide local managers, 
although there are a great many inex- 
perienced ones who bring about diffi- 
culties. Local managers, as a whole, are 
more dependable than clubs, because the 
clubs have officers untrained in concert- 
giving. Local conditions determine 
whether the concert course is preferable 
to the individual concert. It is less of a 
risk to introduce a new artist in a sub- 
scription course. Neither the advance 
subscription sale nor the single seat 
sale has decreased in Portland this year 
and the Symphony Orchestra is enlist- 
ing new interests. The most pressing 
local problem is the difficulty met with 
in securing halls or theaters without 
conflict of dates.” 





Gallo Sees Need for More Cooperation 
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ORTUNE GALLO, director of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, sees lit- 
tle hope of finding a solution of diffi- 
culties in the concert field so far as the 


increasing number of local singers and 
musicians is concerned. “To prescribe any 
remedy is beyond my powers,” says Mr. 
Gallo. “Men and women will sing; there 
is no way of stopping them. Even the 
failure of local patronage to encourage 
further efforts seems to be no detriment 
to the aims and ambitions of the singers. 
They will sing and they must have man- 
agers. If responsible local managers de- 
cline to handle them, they create other 
managers for themselves. 

“The matter of an artists’ union is too 
great and likewise too vague for me 
to go into details about. The only check 
upon the thousands of aspiring singers 
seems to be the local theater-manager 
and press. Even opposition from these 
two agencies has often failed to deter 
young singers who have money and 
social connections. 

“Naturally there is overbooking; there 
always has been and always will be as 
long as the struggle continues between 
artists seeking to rise to the heights. 

“Many of the sound principles of ordi- 
nary business can be applied to the 
matter of booking concerts and artists. 
A manager must take a chance to make 
large profits. Possibly he is content to 
make the same towns each year and not 
experiment with new territory. Person- 
ally, I have always been willing to 
branch out, to seek new fields for my 
opera companies and artists, and have 
gone into this new territory only after 
a careful survey has shown that it is 
worth while. 

“There are many new cities and towns 
where artists could appear, and where 
valuable support could be obtained. The 
trouble is that the larger cities have 
become the music centers and the resi- 
dents of other cities nearby feel that 
they must go to the large city for their 
music. This has done much to stifle 
musical development in many States, 
particularly in the cities and towns 
within a few hours of New York, Chi- 


cago, Boston, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. 

“The local managers, although often 
unbusinesslike, have a peculiar place in 
the concert field. They know their own 
particular clientéle. And that clientéle 
knows them and reposes confidence in 
them that could not be obtained by an 
outside company manager coming into a 
strange city. The local manager, while 
often a poor publicity man, is able to 
get real support from his local press 
because he is known. 

“One trouble in the smaller cities has 
been caused by the managers of dramatic 
and popular musical productions who 
send out a poor company, while advertis- 
ing ‘a Broadway cast’ or ‘original com- 
pany.’ Then when the stars fail to ap- 
pear the populace becomes skeptical of 
every other legitimate and honest man- 
ager who announces an artist or a com- 
pany. This one factor has caused the 
seat sale to fall off in advance of the 
arrival of the company or the artist. 
The public fears substitution at the last 
moment. 

“The effect of the radio upon concert 
business is problematical and it is a 
subject which will not be decided defi- 
nitely for some time to come. Person- 
ally, my experience is that it has aided 
grand opera by bringing the music home 
to more persons than had formerly 
taken an interest in it. The radio gives 
the music but leaves a want on the 
part of the listener to see the artists in 
person. I consider it has done much to 
advertise music and that box office re- 
ceipts have been swelled by this factor. 
Then, again, the use of the radio is not 
as widespread throughout the Middle 
and Far West as it is near the great 
Eastern cities. 

“Personally I do not feel that this has 
been a bad season. It has been very 
successful for my own undertakings. 

“If a reputable organization of con- 
cert managers were possible and could 
be formed, whereby schedules and pro- 
grams of engagements in the various 
cities could be compared, it might avoid 
conflict and result in more satisfactory 
bookings. An arrangement somewhat 


similar to that made between baseball 
leagues to avoid having two different 
games in the same city at the same time, 
would be of great benefit to all con- 
cerned and aid the music-loving public 
as well. This would also care for a great 
deal of the present tendency to overbook 
in any one city. The exchange of ideas, 
information regarding territory, and ad- 
vice, would be a splendid thing for all 
managers. This could be made possible 
without anyone disclosing any informa- 
tion of a private nature. 

“Such an organization could deal with 
the unscrupulous manager by refusing 
to let him have any of the big artists or 
best attractions. Then he would have to 
make good on his contracts or go out of 
business. This is no new suggestion; 
it has been tried, but somehow it -has 
not succeeded in materializing fully. 
Until managers can be honest with 
others as well as with themselves, there 
is little possibility of a solution of the 
present problem.” 
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The Tragedy of Hugo Stinnes, the Ma- 
chine Incarnate, to Whom Music Was 
Nothing—Authorship of “My Rosary” 
—Toscha, Mischa and the Musical 
Porter—French Abandon Their Own 
Language for Performance of “Aida’”’ 
with American Singers—When Shall 
We Adopt English in Opera?—At a 
Special Concert for the Children—A 
Challenge for Maeterlinck—Mary Gar- 
den’s Announcement That She Will 
Become an American Citizen, Though 
Both British and American—DMary’s 


Views 


Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 

Stinnes, supreme business man of the 
epoch, has passed from this life. Stinnes 
had no understanding of music. “Thank 
God!” he said, “none of my children are 
interested in art.” His life was absorbed 


in money alone. 

For Stinnes there was no beauty. An 
enchanting view from a mountain-top 
meant to his eyes just so much mineral 
wealth, so many feet of timber. 

He was tone-deaf. A symphony was 
to his ears only a mass of strange noises. 

This odd man was seized with fear as 
he lay on his bed and felt the closeness of 


the Unknowable. 
During his feverish life he erected for 


himself and his family a mighty empire; 
endless forests; under the ground 
swarms of miners toiled for him; whole 
cities of factories; almost every human 
soul in the once great fatherland was 
obliged to pour wealth into his myriads 


of banks. 
This nervous, lean, bearded man was 


an admirer and supporter of the ad- 


mirals and generals of the old régime. 
He believed wholly in force, strength, the 
power of iron. Hugo Stinnes was the 
machine incarnate. 

Music is largely a reflection of our 
environment. The art of Beethoven and 
Wagner mirrors the calm, the repose of 
their period as well as the war and storm 
of the political and economic welter. Our 
Stinnes age glorifies the machine. The 
factory stands for the highest pinnacle 
of achievement. 

We need the makers of iron; they are 
indispensable. But Stinnes and his kind 
stand for the machine alone. They can- 
not understand the need of music. They 
do not yet realize that people nurtured 
solely on the idea of industrial efficiency 
and haste must fail in the end. 

No race of artists can be born in the 
smoke, grime and hurry of the empire 
of machines; flowers do not bloom in a 
bed of cinders. Stinnes and his kind 
have crushed music and musicians in 
their iand. 

We in America can learn from the 
tragedy of this machine-man who dis- 
liked music and who was so fearful as 


life ebbed from him. 
* * +” 


For many years credit for the poem 
of the song, “My Rosary,” has been given 
to Robert Cameron Rogers. Now it de- 
velops that we were all wrong, for the 
real author of the famous words was 
Father Thomas Whalen of Chicago. That 
is, if we are to credit the romantic tale 
described in the New York Times. The 
story runs like this: 


Years ago Father Whalen, while a 
seminarian at Washington, wrote the 
verses in memory of a younger sister 
who had died in orders as Sister Mary 
Canissia at Mount Carmel in Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1895. The priest submitted his 
poem anonymously to the Washington 
Post and later, after it was published, 
Mr. Rogers clipped the words and for- 
warded them to Ethelbert Nevin, the 
composer, and Nevin naturally assumed 
Rogers was the poet, so without Mr. 
Rogers’ knowledge, he set him down as 
the author. 

Father Whalen never corrected this 
impression because he did not consider 
that the lines, “O, memories that bless 
and burn, O barren gain and bitter loss,” 
as truly representative of his priestly 
character. He died in Chicago in 1908 
and the truth of the authorship came out 
only last week, sixteen years later, when 
his sister, a nun of Mount St. Gertrude 
Academy at Boulder, Colo., passed away. 
Friends of the Sister then disclosed the 
story for the first time. 

I don’t vouch for this story, because 
experience has taught me that sooner or 
later the authorship of almost every 
known published piece is vigorously 
claimed for half a dozen persons. 


* * * 


Just a short time ago Toscha Seidel 
and Mischa Elman happened to meet in 
the same dining-car on a Pullman speed- 
ing East. It was “Dear Mischa” and 
“My dear Toscha” in purest Moscow ac- 
cent, for you know all these infant vio- 
linists have a violent affection for each 
other. 

I do not know all the conversation that 
passed, but of course they must have 
compared their half-million dollar fiddles, 
talked over the finer points of down-bow 
staccati and exchanged compliments on 
the other’s superior tone, temperament 
and looks. And so they sat at the snowy- 
white table listening to each other’s com- 
= and watching the landscape fly 
past. 

Their waiter, a large, intelligent-ap- 
pearing Negro, eyed the violin cases 
under their chairs eagerly and seemed 
much interested in the discussion. 

“You gentlemen are violinists, I sus- 
pect,” he ventured politely. 

Toscha and Mischa nodded in their 
most agreeable manner. 

“T am much interested in the violin 
myself, gentlemen,” said the waiter. “I 
play a bit and I have a great collection 
of violin records, hundreds and hundreds 
of them—all I can get.” 

“So you know all the violinists?” asked 
Mischa in a careless, offhand manner. 
“Now, which violinist do you like best 
of all?” 

“For me, gentlemen,” confided the 
waiter, “there is only one real fiddler— 
and I have heard every one of them.” 

Mischa and Toscha could not stand the 
strain any longer. 

“Who is he?” they exclaimed in one 
voice. 

“Of course I mean Jazza Heifetz,” he 
replied. 

Toscha smiled sadly—he has as keen 
a brain as any man I know—but Mischa 
was visibly disappointed. The two art- 
ists paid their check to the musical 
waiter, bade each other a cordial good- 
bye and went off in opposite directions. 

Did Mischa go directly to his com- 
partment? 

No, the young Russian did not. In- 
stead he whispered a mysterious invita- 
tion into the ears of the musical waiter 
who admired Heifetz so ardently. The 
waiter obediently followed Mischa and 
his fiddle-box to the virtuoso’s private 
compartment. 

“Now,” said Mischa to the waiter as 
he unpacked the Strad and bow and be- 
gan to tune-up, “I am going to show you 
that I play better than your Jascha!” 

At the end of one hour the Negro 
emerged from the impromptu concert 
hall. Mischa was perspiring. Toscha 
by this time had heard of the proceed- 
ings, so when he saw the man coming 
out of the compartment he asked him: 
“Well, Richard, who do you think now 
is the best violinist in the world?” 

“Jazza Heifetz!” replied the waiter; 
“but the gentleman who played for me 
in there is sure some convincing talker.” 

If there had not been several promi- 
nent musicians traveling on that same 
train, I never would have heard this 
little story of Toscha, Mischa and the 


musical waiter. 
* am + 


Without any warning the War Depart- 
ment has issued a curt order withdraw- 
ing all honorary titles in the army. 

A hundred or two singers who have 
been wearing beautiful, big eagles on 
their heaving bosoms are rather in- 
dignant at the cruel edict. 
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The Ringing Tenor Tones of Giovanni Martinelli Always Prove a Potent Magnet to His 
Admirers. At the Metropolitan He Sings Many Réles; as an Heroic Impersonator 
of “Samson” and “Radames,” and This Season Also in the New Part of ‘Loris in 


“Fedora,” He Has Placed Many Fine Performances to His Credit. 


Following the 


Close of the Opera Season, He Will Sail with His Family for a Vacation Abroad, 
Returning in the Autumn for More Appearances at the Metropolitan and in Concert 





Thus ends a sad day in military his- 
tory; no more rotogravure pictures of 
lovely maids as honorary colonels of the 
umpty-umpth; no more honorary gen- 
eralships in return for two or three 
songs—and a sweet smile for the com- 
manding officer! 

‘-« © 

I am wondering at the meaning of a 
strange occurrence at the Paris Opera 
the other evening. 

No other language except French, you 
know, is ever permitted in the Paris 
Opera. When an American sings on this 
historic stage he is obliged to use the 
French tongue, and woe to him if his 
enunciation is slovenly, or his accent un- 
Parisian. 

This rule is fair enough, because the 
same custom prevails in most of the 
leading opera houses of Europe; the 
French and Italian répertoires are sung 
in German in Berlin and Vienna, and in 
Milan the German and French works 
are produced in Italian. 

For some inexplicable reason, the 
French language was abandoned at the 
performance of “Aida” on April 1, when 
our own Claudia Muzio and Matzenauer, 
and our friend Formichi of the Chicago 
company appeared as the principals. 

I confess I am surprised at the news, 
and only wonder if my informant is 
correct. 

After all, the American singer has the 
most difficult work of all. We are an 
easy-going, tolerant nation as far as 
opera is concerned and are perfectly 
agreeable to listen to opera in our own 
opera houses in French, German, Italian, 
Russian—any language, in fact, except 
English. The French artist is invari- 
ably amazed at the versatility of the 
American operatic singers who have 
their répertoires in three or four lan- 
guages. 

Personally, I think this linguistic 
hardship will eventually prove a blessing 
in disguise for the American artist be- 
cause all this time he is gaining precious 
experience. When our public really 
wants opera in the vernacular they can 
have it, not before. 

The other evening, at a little musicale, 
a prominent artist was asked to sing a 
song or two. “Which do you prefer,” 
she asked, “English, French, German or 
Italian?” 

“Anything but English,” replied a 
charming member of the party. “These 
languages I can’t understand sound so 
interesting!” 

And I found out that-this lady from 
Ohio didn’t understand a word of any- 
thing but plain English. 

* * * 


It was a foregone conclusion that the 
double series of children’s concerts, given 
under the joint auspices of the Philhar- 
monic and American Orchestral Soci- 
eties, would strike twelve in popular 
success. Under the direction of that dis- 


tinguished American composer and pi- 
anist, Ernest Schelling, and with the 
cooperation of a picked orchestra of 
Philharmonic men, the artistic quality of 
these functions was bound to be of the 
highest. 

Only the more sanguine, however, 
counted upon the kiddies displaying out- 
and-out enthusiam. The youngsters 
looked upon it as a sort of treat, and that 
is exactly what it was. Whether they 
derived quite as much mental profit as 
pleasure from it is another question. An 
incident at the last Saturday morning 
concert, which I attended, may give you 
a clue in this direction. 

* * 


Mr. Schelling was just concluding his 
little talk, which he gives as a prelude. 
The hall was in semi-darkness and views 
of the various instruments discussed 
during the series were being thrown upon 
the screen at Mr. Schelling’s direction. 
Here are the wood-winds. ‘‘Now,” says 
Mr. Schelling, “can any of you tell me 
the name of this instrument” (pointing 
to the flute at the top of the slide). A 
small and shrill pandemonium ensues, 
“Cornet!” “bassoon!” “trombone!” yell 
the tots. Mr. Schelling was more amused 
than discomforted. “Flute,” he enlight- 
ens them; “and now this ,’ pointing 
to the bassoon. Again a joyful dis- 
turbance, through which easily cuts one 
small and decidedly not still voice— 
“PIC-CO-LO!” That was like to break 
up the party! The trombones and drums, 
however, were correctly named without 
an instant’s hesitation. 

Which shows, I think, that the military 
band has its uses in peace as well as war. 
Sut if the Youngest Generation is not 
yet quite certain about the appearance 
of a flute, clarinet, oboe and bassoon, ii 
has at least learned to love the sound of 
these instruments in fine music. And 
that, to my mind, is of infinitely greater 
importance. 





* * * 


Sometimes we are stumped by the 
methods of the publicity writers. For 
example, I have before my puzzled eyes 
this announcement, headed “Case In- 
dorsed by K. K. K.”: 

“When Anna Case, the famous Ameri- 
can soprano, appeared in Enid, Okla., 
last month she received a mammoth 
bunch of roses with a card inscribed, 
‘We are for you 100 percent. K. K. K., 
No. 5.’” 

What does this mean? 

* oF + 

A news dispatch states that one Savis- 
tano Rondi, a lawyer, has challenged 
Maurice Maeterlinck to a duel on the 
grounds that he slighted Sicily. It ap- 
pears that patriotic ire was raised in the 
legal breast because of remarks dropped 
by the Belgian mystic after a trip 
through the land of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” As a citizen of “the great, highly 
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civilized and glorious city of Palermo,” 
Dr. Rondi felt it incumbent upon him to 
inform the indiscreet Maurice that he 
might consider his face metaphorically 
slapped. After his association~with. the 
world of opera, by virtue of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” “Monna Vanna” and “The 
Blue Bird,” Maurice ought to know what 
these Sicilians are. Perhaps he forgot. 

The incident suggests that. valor may 
be safely served by the pen. It is a very 
ancient aphorism that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, and, it may be added, 
less dangerous in these personal affairs. 
Slapping a face by correspondence, how- 
ever, is scarcely to be commended as 
an everyday practice, and certainly I 
wouldn’t like to try it in the case of 
Maurice. 

Even so, it would be a more desirable 
course than the ear-biting indulged in by 
the native Sicilians, as illustrated in 
Mascagni’s famous opus. Maurice, you 
may remember, does not spend all his 
time in mystic contemplation of maidens 
who weep at forest wells. He is a de- 
votee of the ring and has a reputation 
as a person who is handy with his fists. 
He can hobnob with Carpentier in the 
latter’s own professional jargon, and 
judging by his appearance when he 
stepped onto the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan at the time “The Blue Bird” caused 
a flutter in the operatic dove-cotes, he 
must tip the scate at somewhere near 
Mr. Dermpsey’s weight. 

No, I certainly’: wouldn’t like to try 
the Sicilian method with M’sieu Maurice. 
But Dr. Rondi has issued a challenge and 
the challenged has the right to name his 
own weapons. It will be sad for the legal 
pate if our pugilistic poet replies with 
some talk of six-ounce gloves. 

* * * 


I spoke recently of Mary Garden’s 
prodigious versatility. “Our Mary” has 
again broken out on the front page and 
I have come to the conclusion that Mary 
has a new press agent. 

Supplementing her last outbreak, in 
which she informed us that she would 
play the Madonna rdle, possibly join the 
Church of Rome, sing in opera in Europe 
and then return to her dear America, she 
announces that although born in Scot- 
land, although she came here at the 
tender age of six and papa and mama 
became American citizens shortly after 
they came to this country, she would 
become a naturalized American citizen. 
Perhaps she realizes this announcement 
would make a good front-page story, 
perhaps. 

* * * 

According to her own figures, it has 
taken her forty-one years to decide on 
this front-page story. I put it this way, 
as I always endeavor to refrain from 
mentioning ladies’ ages, and I know that 
Mary has given us the exact figure. In 
fact, she cried out the figure to the 
reporters as they gathered ’round her 
on the steamer just before she left these 
shores. 

The interesting point is that it is not 
at all necessary for our Mary to become 
an American citizen. 

The fact that she was under age and 
her father became an American citizen 
automatically makes her one. Inciden- 
tally, I might mention that she is still a 
British subject, for England does not 
recognize any naturalization of her sub- 
jects until after the third generation, so 
Mary can be happy in this respect. She 
is both a British and an American sub- 
ject without taking out any naturaliza- 
tion papers. So you see her versatility 
even applies to her citizenship. But let 
us get on. 

Mary is telling her dear public that 
the reason that she wants to become an 
American citizen is because she is a pro- 
hibitionist, that she likes American “pep” 
and loves the American people. But let 
us not misunderstand—Mary is _ not 
going to give up her villa at Monte Carlo, 
for which she sailed last Saturday. The 
villa will remain intact in the old town, 
with all its old-time traditions, and, as 
Mary puts it, she expects the people to 
be talking about the same old things in 
the same old way in which she left them 
six months ago. Mary loves them also. 

But when it comes to the American 
people, she likes the American “pep” and 
believes in prohibition, so in this way she 
can work both ends. She gets all the 
“pep” and prohibition when she comes to 
us and gets all the tranquillity and the 
wine in Monte Carlo—if she should de- 
sire wine. Again, it only proves her ver- 
satility. 


Mary says she hates the stuff, and in 
talking to the reporters she did it in the 
most dramatic, effective way. In justice 
to Mary, it must be said she cannot say 
anything in any other way but dramatic. 
When Mary says, “How do you do?” it 
is dramatic. 

All these things prove that she hates 
the limelight. She would not even think 
of sitting in a chair and entertain the 
thought as to whether she is sitting in 
the right artistic posture. She just sits 
in her chair carelessly. The extreme 
modesty of spirit would commend itself 
to her in doing these little things. 

Still, at the same time Mary knows 
her public and realizes that even if— 
excuse me, I was just going to give her 
age—she must do the unconventional and 
continue to show her versatility and so 
maintain the public interest. 

* * * 


On the question of prohibition she tells 
us that wine is not necessary for art, and 
to prove it she points to New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston and 
half a dozen other cities. She relates 
how much good music there is in these 
cities,-and as for appreciation of music 
in these centers, why it is greater than 


in all of Europe. What Mary tells 
Europe about us, we don’t know. 
* * * 


Yes, said she, we have prohibition, 
proving that prohibition and booze are 
not synonymous. But Mary does not tell 
us where she found prohibition. Every- 
body is looking for it, nobody can find it, 
but Mary can. Mary. believes the phrase 
about “Wine, woman and song” is a 
fallacy. We may have the song and the 
woman without the wine, so that puts 


another adage into the discard, thanks 
to Mary. 

Mary further informed the news- 
papers before she sailed last Saturday 
that she was going over to France, that 
she was going to walk, play tennis. She 
informs us further that she swims well, 
so some day we may have an opera with 
Mary singing in a tank. I merely give 
this suggestion because it is something 
new. Mary likes the new and it might 
develop into another front-page story. 

But, says Mary, she is always glad to 
come back to America because her con- 
tracts call her and it gives her a chance 
again to see her dear public—inciden- 
tally a few dollars on the side. Perish 
the thought! Mary cares not for money. 
What she likes about us is our prohibi- 
tion and “pep,” and that’s why she wants 
to become an American citizen when it 
is not necessary—only it took forty- 
one years for her to come to this con- 
clusion. 

What Mary intends to say to the 
French people, whom she also loves, re- 
mains to be seen, if she can get a front- 
page story. However, it is more difficult 
to get front-page stories in France. 


* bod * 


And now we are admitted into another 
Garden secret. Of course some of us 
knew about it, but the dear public did 
not. It is that she doesn’t like Maestro 
Gatti-Casazza. She thinks it a perfect 
crime that the Metropolitan Opera direc- 
tors should sign up a foreign director 
when Morris Gest would make the great- 
est opera director in the world. The 
little birds have been saying that Morris 
has been trying to get the job. Morris 
is a handy manipulator, but he made one 
serious mistake. He didn’t let Marv 


appear before the board of directors in 
his behalf. Had he, the chances are that 
we would have had a new director at the 
Metropolitan. The directors of the opera 
certainly should be taken to task, for in 


the most careless sort of way they gave 


Gatti the new contract because they had 
a kind of hazy notion that he was a good 
operatic director. 

Morris Gest naturally appeals to Mary 
on account of his versatility. Morris 
can produce musical comedy, he can run 
moving picture shows, produce miracle 
plays—in fact, there isn’t anything Mor- 
ris can’t do. Versatility always appeals 
to versatility, and we all know how ver- 
satile Mary is. 

One thing is certain, we cannot accuse 
Mary of not being international. She 
admits she has been traveling on a Brit- 
ish passport, that her real home is in 
France and she has now made an appli- 
cation for American citizenship, so she 
can truthfully claim today to be a great 
international artist. 

There are a few things the ship re- 
porter forgot to ask before he closed the 
interview and that was an opinion of the 
American report on German reparations. 
If the governments of the world were not 
so narrow-minded, they could make our 
Mary an international diplomat. Then 
it would be possible for Mary to solve all 
the problems now troubling the world. 
Then we would have peace on earth and 
good-will toward men—and our Mary 
would be responsible for it, says your 
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National Peace Carillon to Be Erected in 
Washington, D. C. at Cost of $3,000,000 
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ASHINGTON, April 19.—Definite 
plans have been made for the erec- 
tion of a national memorial carillon. The 
proposed bell-tower will contain the 
largest carillon in the world and will 
compare in beauty and magnificence with 


the splendid buildings of the National 
Capital. 

Designed by Paul P, Cret, creator of 
the Pan-American Building here and the 
granite arch at Valley Forge, it will be 
a memorial to the sacrifices and ideals 
of the American people in the World 
War. 

The tower will rise to a height of 350 
feet, with a base of sixty feet. Fifty- 
four bells, musically true, will be placed 
in the tower and will be capable of play- 
ing any sort of music from simple hymns 
to quite elaborate works. White marble, 
with colored marble for decoration, is to 
be the material used in the construction 
of the memorial, which is to cost 
$3,000,000. 

The bells of the carillon will range in 
weight from more than ten tons for the 
heaviest (E Flat and designated “The 
Bell of the Allies” in honor of the na- 
tions associated with America in the 
great war). Ascending in chromatic 
scale, each bell will be dedicated to a 
State according to its services in the war 
and stamped with the State coat of arms. 
The smallest bell will weigh less than 
twenty pounds and will be tuned to the 
pitch of A Flat. The carillon will have 
a range of four and one-half octaves. 

The National Peace Carillon, it is 
pointed out, will afford entertainment for 
many thousands of people and can be 
used not only for daily or weekly con- 
certs, but upon great state occasions and 
can be heard throughout the city and far 
beyond. The playing of the carillon by 
masters of the world, who would be 
brought to this country to give concerts, 
could be broadcast by radio throughout 
the entire nation. 

In the shaft of the memorial will be 
placed an elevator in order to enable 
people to view the huge set of bells. 

The National Carillon Association, 
under whose supervision the memorial 
will be erected, is working with the ap- 
proval of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, whose 2,000,000 members are in- 
terested in the undertaking. The project 
was first suggested by J. Marion Shull, 
well-known Washington artist and mem- 
ber of the Washington Arts Club. The 
officers of the association are H. K. Bush- 
Brown, president; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
first vice-president; Justice Wendell P. 
Stafford, second vice-president; John B. 
Larner, treasurer; Dr. Erwin F. Smith, 
assistant treasurer; J. Marion Shull, sec- 
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Design for the National Memorial Carillon 
at Washington, D. C., Executed by Paul 
P. Cret. The Carillon of Fifty-four Bells 
Will Be the Largest in the World 


retary. The board of trustees consists 
of Walter Damrosch, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, H. K. 
Bush-Brown, Capt. W. I. Chambers, Mrs. 
Florence Floore, Gilbert Grosvenor, 
Rudolph Kauffmann, Mrs. Augustine 
Knight, John B. Larner, Newbold Noyes, 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, W. E. Safford, 
J. Marion Shull, Mrs. L. McD. Sleeth, Dr. 
Erwin F. Smith, Justice Wendell P. Staf- 
ford, Mrs. John J. Stahl, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, Dr. Albert F. Woods. 
A, T. MARKs. 


School Music Flourishing in Peoria, III. 


PEORIA, ILL., April 19.—Choruses are 
fast gaining favor in the schools under 
the leadership of Eva Kidder, music su- 
pervisor, who is preparing High School 
students for a spring concert during 





Music Week in May. For the first time, 
too, the orchestras of the high schools 
are combined, making a fine group of 
players, and this orchestra of seventy- 
five members gives concerts regularly in 
the high schools and grade schools and 
appeared on the convention program of 
the recent Teachers’ Convention. 
H. H. MILLs. 


HAIL KANSAS CITY SINGER 








Marion Talley Will Net $12,000 from 
Four Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo., April 19.—Marion 
Talley, the young Kansas City soprano 
who aroused so much attention in New 
York in November, 1922, when she sang 
at an audition given by the Metropolitan 
authorities, received a great welcome 
here upon appearing at the Ivanhoe 
Auditorium on April 8 with the Little 
Symphony, under the leadership of N. 
De Rubertis, in the closing concert of 
the Ivanhoe Series. She sang in this 
program “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” 
Handel’s “Lusinghe pui care,” Mozart’s 
“Non so piu,’ Meyerbeer’s “Liete Sig- 
nor,” and many miscellaneous numbers, 
and enthusiasm grew as the evening pro- 
ceeded. Powell Weaver played the piano 
accompaniments. 

As had been announced by Horner- 
Witte, local managers of the Ivanhoe 
Series, the entire profits of the two Ivan- 
hoe concerts, $3,140, were divided be- 
tween Miss Talley and the Little Sym- 
phony. Miss Talley also received a fee 
of $1,500 for her concert, 

More than 6000 persons, it is esti- 
mated, heard Miss Talley in a second 
concert, given in Convention Hall on 
April 10, when she was again assisted 
by the Little Symphony and Powell 
Weaver as accompanist. 

Her educational fund was substan- 
tially swelled, and with the fees she will 
receive for singing in Lindsborg, Kan., 
on April 18 and Emporia, Kan., on May 
1, she will have more than $12,000 to 
continue her studies. 





Tribute to Caruso Defrays Tuition of 
Vocal Student 


McALESTER, OKLA., April 19.—An un- 
usual method of defraying the cost of 
tuition of a music student has been de- 
vised by Jasmine Keith. Mrs. Keith has 
written an apostrophe to Enrico Caruso, 
the sale of which has been sufficient to 
pay for the lessons of a talented vocal 
student. The card, which is now in its 
third edition, is attractively illustrated 
and pays tribute to the great tenor and 
his art. 


New Opera House for Key West, Fla. 


Key West, Fta., April 19.—The San 
Carlos Opera House, now being built 
here from funds provided by the Cuban 
Government, will be ready for the fall 
season. A. M. FITZPATRICK. 
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tanford’s Passing Breaks Link With Victorian Age 


British Composer Occupied High Position in His hae iuhais Little penne on for Modern Tendencies and Saw 
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Glasgow, April 19. 
ay,Y the death of Sir 


Charles Stanford an- 
other link which united 
us to the Victorian 
Age has been broken. 
Sullivan, surely’ the 
most popular of the musicians who 
took part in what used to be called 
“the English renaissance,” died in 
1900. A few years ago the English 
musical world lost a well-known fig- 
ure in Parry. And now Stanford, 
who held one or two important posi- 
tions and taught many composers, 
has to be spoken of in a past tense. 

I often wonder how much of the music 
produced by those who may, without dis- 
respect, be called the older English com- 
posers is destined for anything like 
survival. There seems to be no doubt 
about Sullivan. If one may judge by 
tokens of public enthusiasm, the Sullivan 
of the Savoy operas is a greater favorite 
than ever. As I write, news comes of 
the founding of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
Society. Dickens lovers long ago formed 
themselves into a fellowship, which was 
a very appropriate and Dickensian thing 
to do. And it might, perhaps, have been 
anticipated that, in the course of the 
suns, devotees of the twin souls of light 
opera would unite to establish some sort 
of organization having for its aim the 
maintenance of the Savoy tradition. Of 
the older men just referred to, Sullivan 
seems to me the only one in connection 
with whom the establishment of a society 
such as this is likely. And, keeping in 
mind the nature of his music, one may 
conceivably be able to glean something 
from the fact. 

With regard to Parry and Stanford, 
I cannot help feeling that their music is 
now to be put to a pretty severe test. 
These were men of wide culture and 
knowledge. They occupied positions of 
eminence in the English musical world 
of their time. In many quarters their 
word carried great weight. They con- 
tributed pretty generously to the réper- 
toire of English works, particularly 
Stanford, the opus numbers of whose 
compositions must reach, I should think, 


to about the 200 mark. But the Ameri- 
can student might well ask whether their 
music possesses that inherent vitality 
which alone can insure a long life. 


Popularity No Test of Merit 


The test of public performance, or of 
frequency of performance, is not just so 
simple as it appears. If we take it that 
popularity of itself proves merit, “The 
Bohemian Girl” and “Maritana” are, 
surely the best English operas in the list, 
Tchaikovsky is superior to Brahms, Puc- 
cini to Bach. Popularity in itself proves 
nothing of the kind. What it does prove 
is that a work which enjoys it says some- 
thing to the public, answers a public 
demand. This may be a sign either of its 
merit or its foolishness. It is, in either 
case, an index of taste so far as the 
public, or rather one of the publics, of a 
country is concerned. 

No one dare say that the ubiquity of 
“The Trumpeter of Sakkingen” can be 
called as proof of the musical leanings 
of the German. And I hope that English 
intelligence is not to be tested by crowded 
houses for rubbish like the Wallace and 
Balfe pieces just named. But, as there 
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Illustrated London News 


SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 


Who Died in London Last Month in His Seventy-second Year. 


Portrait Here 


The 


Reproduced Is from the Painting by Sir William Orpen, R.A. 


exist differences among the public of a 
country, it follows that there will be one 
section more fastidious, or less easy to 
please, than another. And so we find 
that while one type of German enjoyed 
Nessler, while drinking his beer, another 
type brought his brains to “Tristan,” 
“The Ring” and Mozart. 

Therefore we realize that it is not 
popularity, or the lack of it, that we have 
to deal with ultimately. It is the reason 


for the one condition or the other. And 
we come, then, to ask if the music of 
Parry and Stanford is rich in those 


qualities which will keep it in the living 
world of music. A partial, or temporary, 
eclipse may be accounted for by the ad- 
vent of a more modern manner. While 
both Trollope and Tennyson were, for a 
time, somewhat in the background, signs 
are not wanting of a revival of interest. 
People, wearied of some of the more 
extreme contortions of the poetic muse, 
have rediscovered the word-magic of the 
poet; just as people, feeling the need of 
something not readily to be encountered 
in contemporary fiction, have re-found 
Trollope. Yet an eclipse will be a tem- 
porary one only if some vital matter 
runs through the work which suffers it. 

For me Parry remains an informative 
prose writer who could discourse upon 
musical subjects in a dignified manner. 
I like him, too, in his Elizabeth lyrics, 
the best of which are not sung so often 
as they deserve to be. His “Blest Pair 
of Sirens,’ which, I believe, is regarded 
as one of his finest things, I find uncom- 
monly stodgy; and I can never rid myself 
of the feeling that it was a mistake to 
set the words at all. The “Symphonic 
Variations,” which have their admirers, 
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are to me disappointing in their prevail- 
ing tameness. I should call them made 
music. Yes—made is the word. Here, 
as in the choral work mentioned above, I 
search in vain for that power, that per- 
sonality, that last ounce of conviction 
which makes you certain that the music 
exists because the man simply had to 
give voice to the ideas surging within 
him. 





The Academic Composer 


Not a little, I believe, can be learned 
from the fact that Stanford hotly re- 
sented the associations which some peo- 
ple bestow on the phrase “academic com- 
poser.” An academic composer, accord- 
ing to Stanford, was a composer who 
knew his business. To me this is not 
satisfying. Did Mozart, or Beethoven, 
or Schubert, or Wagner know his busi- 
ness? Who would ever think of calling 
Schubert, of all men who ever lived, an 
academic composer? No, an academic 
composer is a composer who produces 
kapellmeister music; music wherein trib- 
ute is paid to the letter of the law, and 
there is no living spirit. 

The sting of Stanford’s protest may. 


Strauss’ asa mogty nslsiascadtan and Parry in Retrospect 
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be denied. The ‘“‘Dogberry” music ot 
“Much Ado About Nothing” strikes one 
as particularly happy. The “Irish Rhap- 
sody” in D Minor, which introduces “The 
Londonderry Air,” is effective. The 
“Songs of the Sea” have been, as they 
ought to have been, conspicuously suc- 
cessful. At such moment Stanford, per- 
chance, forgot that he was a professor. 
But would it be wrong to say that both 
Parry and Stanford owed more to their 
acquirements than to their endowments? 

I think that latterly Stanford must 
have seen and heard a great deal with 
which he had but little sympathy; and 
he was not the man to mince words. In 
one of his books, called “Interludes,” he 
wrote almost hysterically about Richard 
Strauss. Strauss was a bogey man of 
music to him. He dwelt on the subjects 
of the Strauss operas. I take leave to 
ask if all the plots of the older operas 
are so very innocuous. If the debit side 
must thus be piled up, I imagine that one 
is entitled to see if there are no credit 
entries to be made. Of the greater 
Strauss, the Strauss of the “Rosen- 
kavalier” trio, the ends of “Zarathustra” 
and of “Heldenleben” and of the best 
scngs, there is here no mention. He saw 
the age in which he wrote this book as 
one of Monteverdian experiment, not 
of Palestrina-like accomplishment. The 
times were sadly out of joint. “We are 
not living in the age of beauty, of nature, 
of simplicity,” he declared, “but in the 
days of extravagance.” 

Elgar’s Place Assured 


And now what of the future? It is, 
of course, too early to say thing dogmatic 
about the places Parry and Stanford will 
ultimately occupy. Speculation, never- 
theless, is bound to be busy. As one sees 
it at the moment, it looks as though, 
among the older men, Sullivan would 
keep his hold over the masses by reason 
of the bubbling tunefulness which he 
united to real musicianship. Elgar’s 
music, again, takes one to the summit. 
Of all English music, it impresses me as 
the music most profuse in the qualities 
that confer long life. By any reckoning, 
he is a great musician. Time can but 
indorse this truth, I think. The Fates, 
indeed, play us strange tricks. One can- 
not but marvel at the extraordinary ac- 
complishment of a musician born in 
Worcestershire who, with only a few les- 
sons, and without any conservatory 
training, rises to the place of preemi- 
nence in English music and is justly 
rewarded with the Order of Merit. 

Younger men have, meantime, in large 
measure displaced Parry and Stanford. 
They speak in a more modern vocabu- 
lary, are by nature less conservative, 
and, rightly or wrongly, less patient of 
restraint. The music of the two com- 
posers in question has reached a critical 
stage. It is neither old enough to be 
historically valuable nor to benefit from 
the reaction inevitable if it bears within 
it the seeds of a rebirth. It is not young 
enough to provide a sensation and stir 
pulses whose owners have listened to 
vibrant scores created by more adven- 
turous hands. The issue is in the lap of 
the gods. Only the future can answer 
the question of the speculator. But I 
shall be surprised if more than an ex- 
tremely modest fraction of their work 
survives the merciless siftings of Father 
Time. 
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Radio and the Composer 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

A Western Congressman is introduc- 
ing a bill to amend the present Copyright 
Law so that the publishers of music shall 


not be permitted to derive any royalties 
from the use of their publications when 
broadcasted over the radio. It follows, 
of course, that if the publishers are de- 
nied royalties, the unfortunate writers 
will be in the same sinking boat. As I 
happen to be a writer who derives most 
of his income from publishers, my views 
on the subject may be of some interest 
to the public generally, which is quite as 
likely to be affected as anybody else, 
though possibly they haven’t thought of 
it in that light. By starving the writers 
to death, the output of worth-while ma- 
terial for radio or any other use will 
naturally be tremendously improved and 
increased. 

First of all, let me give it as my per- 
sonal opinion that the situation today is 
pretty much a repetition of that which 
existed fifteen years ago. The publishers 
of that day were convinced that the so- 
called “canned music,” just then coming 
into such vogue, would prove to be their 
deathknell. The opponents of the pub- 
lishers claimed, as the broadcasters are 
claiming now, that the sale of mechanical 
reproductions would enhance the sales of 
sheet music. History has proved clearly 
that the contrary was true. The sale of 
records and rolls ever since has cut very 
seriously into the demand for sheet 
music; so much so that the majority of 
publishers of popular music were able to 
stay in business thereafter solely by rea- 
son of the royalties that Congress very 
properly and equitably forced the me- 
chanical crowd to pay to them for the 
use of the material whereby they were 
able to create a demand for their me- 
chanical wares. 

When the phonograph was in its hey- 
day, the piano remained closed. Today, 
with the radio craze, the phonograph, in 
turn, remains practically forgotten in the 
home. There was some chance of selling 
sheet music, however, for records and 
rolls cost quite a bit and sheet music was, 
by comparison, cheap. With the radio 
there is no inducement to buy sheet 
music. The entertainment, vocal and in- 
strumental, comes into the parlor with- 
out a cent of cost to the entertained after 
the initial expense of installing the outfit 
has been met. 

Why do the broadcasting folk want to 
use my work without paying for it? Be- 
cause their entertainment, they say, is 
free. They charge nothing and therefore 
should pay me nothing. But why is their 
entertainment free? In the first place, 
no one has yet displayed sufficient in- 
genuity to devise a method whereby they 
can collect fees for the music they broad- 
cast. Even rich corporations are not 
giving something for nothing these days 
unless they cannot help themselves. So 
why do the broadcasting interests con- 
tinue this remarkable philanthropy? 
Simply because they are aware, as is 
everyone else, that a radio receiving set 
is worth just nothing at all if there be 
nothing to tune in on. And a receiving 
set that is worth just nothing at all 
won’t sell. So there you are. I am 
asked to waive my rights, that are the 
only means I possess whereby to pay 
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taxes, in order that a rich corporation 
may derive enormous profits from the 
sale of radio outfits. So much for the 
just aspect of this question. 

The claim of the broadcasters that 
they are helping materially to make a 
musical composition popular is in dire 
need of de-bunking. For the most part, 
they may well claim that they are ruin- 
ing both the composition and the reputa- 
tion of the unhappy writer. Certain 
numbers are so much overdone that an 
exasperated public cries out, “Shut that 
darn thing off ! We’re sick of it!” And 
so they are. Being fed up thus, the pub- 
lic naturally hurries to the nearest music 
store to buy a copy of the execrated 
thing! Secondly, the effect on the ear 
of those copyrighted numbers. when 
heard through the air is certainly never 
calculated to enhance whatever original 


charm they may have possessed. I say 
frankly that every musical number I have 
yet listened to over a radio has been a 
deplorable revelation of what is sup- 
posed to “satisfy” either a discriminating 
or an undiscriminating ear. No wonder 
sheet music is not selling. The radio, 
so far as music is concerned, is compar- 
able in its effects only to the delicious 
inspiration derived from a_ performance 
on a child’s fifty-cent toy piano. 

The rights of the publisher and writer 
will be safeguarded by Congress just as 
they were fifteen years ago. Of that I 
am sure. And these rights will not be 
affected by what I believe to be the in- 
evitable facts of the radio as applied to 
musical entertainment in the home. My 
confident prediction is that within a very 
short time the average receiving set in 
the home will find itself in the identical 
state of innocuous desuetude now silently 
endured by the phonograph and the 
player-piano. ARTHUR A. PENN. 

Bayside, N. Y., April 19. 





De Luca Gets Renewal 
of Three-Year Contract 
at Metropolitan Opera 








Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone 


Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has re- 
ceived a renewal of his three-year con- 
tract. Mr. De Luca has been a prominent 
and valued member of the company for 
the past nine years. His success as 
Scindia in “Roi de Lahore” at its first 
performance at the Metropolitan last 
February was among his noteworthy 
achievements this season. His mastery 
of bel canto was strikingly in evidence 
and his singing of “Promesse de mon 
avenir” was a masterpiece. His many 
admirers will welcome the assurance of 
his continuance at the Metropolitan. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 
of invaluable assistance. 
Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 

Ask to hear them. 








Mr. De Luca will sail for Paris on 
May 14. He plans to go to Milan to hear 
a performance of “Nero,” and will spend 
June in Rome. In July he will go to 
Viareggio, where he will visit Puccini. 

In September Mr. De Luca will return 
and will go directly to the Pacific Coast 
to fulfill a re-engagement in opera. In 
November he will return to the Metro- 
politan for the entire season. En route 
East he will fill two concert engagements, 
one in Arizona and one in Texas. 





DENVER ACCLAIMS VISITORS 





Recital—Renée Chemet 
Closes Series 


DENVER, April 19.—Feodor Chaliapin 
excited a large audience to demonstrative 
applause at the City Auditorium on 
April 2. He was in admirable voice, 
and sang with fine vocal and dramatic 
effect. Feodor Koenemann was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. Rudolph Polk, vio- 
linist, played two groups with appealing 
tene and musical taste. The concert was 
under the Oberfelder management. _ 

Renée Chemet, violinist, was the artist 
for the seventh recital of the Slack sub- 
scription series, and was greeted with 
marked favor and repeatedly recalled. 
Zella Cole-Léf of this city played fine 
accompaniments. J. C. WILcox. 


Chaliapin in 





Dallas Acclaims Galli-Curci 


Datuas, Tex., April 19.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci, assisted by Manuel Beren- 
guer and Homer Samuels, gave a recital 
at the Fair Park Coliseum on April 4 
under the local management of Harriet 
MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley P. Mason. 
The “Bell” song from “Lakmé” and the 
“Shadow” song from “Dinorah” were 
among the features of a program which 
excited pronounced enthusiasm. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Spokane Orchestra Closes Its Season 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 19.—The 
Spokane Orchestra, conducted by Leo- 
nardo Brill, closed its season lately with 
an attractive program. Karel Havelicek, 
violinist, appeared as soloist in the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and also contributed 
a group of solos, with Ruth Bradley 


Keiser as accompanist. 
Mrs. V. H. Brown. 





San Jose Greets Visitors 


SAN Josg, CAL., April 19.—Harold 
Bauer, pianist, appeared recently under 
the auspices of the San Jose Musical 
Association and was warmly acclaimed 
in a brilliant recital. The first season 
of the association was_ successfully 
closed on March 27 with a recital by 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, at the 
State Teachers’ College auditorium. 
Herbert Carrick was accompanist. 

R. M. FISHER. 





Corsicana, Tex., Plans Spring Festival 


CoRSICANA, TEx., April 19.—The Cor- 
sicana Spring Music Festival will be 
held on May 4, 5 and 6, and attractive 
programs are to be given by visiting 
and local artists. Among the features 
will be the performance of Paul Bliss’ 
cantata, “Pan on a Summer Day,” by 
300 school children. 


CHORAL MUSIC PROMINENT 
IN SEATTLE’S CALENDAR 





University Choirs and Orchestra Share 
Honors with Clubs in Recent At- 
tractive Programs 


SEATTLE, April 19.—At a recent con- 
cert of the chorus and orchestra of the 
University of Washington, excerpts from 
“Tannhauser” comprised the feature of 
the program, under the baton of Dean 
Irving M. Glen. He and Ada Tilley, 
soprano, and Joseph Wise, tenor, were 


the soloists. 

The Women’s Ensemble of the Uni- 
versity of Washington gave an interest- 
ing program recently with Olga Eng- 
land, contralto, and Katherine Flood, 
pianist, assisting. 

The Amphion Society appeared in a 
benefit concert at the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church lately under the leader- 
ship of Graham Morgan. Mrs. Harry 
Stephenson Bowen, soprano, and Elmer 
Eckart, baritone, were soloists. 

In a concert given at the First Metho- 
dist Church, the Junior Amphion Society, 
conducted by Arville Belstad, was as- 
sisted by Abbie Howard, soprano, and 
Winifred Bateman, violinist. 

Florence Beeler, mezzo-contralto, Mar- 
garet McCulloch Lang, violinist, and 
Dorothea Hopper and Leone Langdon, 
pianists, were soloists in an American 
program arranged by the Musical Art 
Society. 

Howard E. Pratt conducted the Whit- 
man College Glee Club in a concert 
lately at Plymouth Church. 

The Bohéme Music Club gave a con- 
cert recently at the Green Lake Congre- 
gational Church, introducing its mem- 
bers in solo and ensemble numbers. Dr. 
Glase was the assisting soloist. The club 
chorus was conducted by Mrs. Harry 
Cone. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





MARCELLI SUITE PLAYED 





Rothwell’s Forces Include Local Work in 
San Diego Program 


SAN DigeGo, CAL., April 19.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Walter Rothwell, gave 
its fifth pair of concerts at the Spreck- 
els Theater recently. Children from the 
public schools crowded the theater for 
the afternoon concert. In the evenin 
the “Suite Araucana,” by Nino Marcelli, 
which recently was awarded first prize 
in the stadium concert contest, was 
given, with the composer wane 
Mr. Marcelli was warmly applauded. 
Mrs. *-L. L. Rowan, contralto, san 
“Amour viens aider,” from “Samson an 
Delilah,” charmingly, and was also re- 
ceived with marked favor. 

Daisy Jean, ’cellist, gave a benefit pro- 
gram for the members of the San Diego 
Club recently. W. F. REYER. 





Lincoln, Neb., Club Celebrates Anniver- 
sary 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 19.—The Mati- 
née Musicale, Nebraska’s oldest and 
largest music club, celebrated its thir- 
tieth anniversary recently with a 
luncheon, reception and musical program. 
Congratulatory messages were read from 
past officers and charter members in 
other cities. Ten of the original charter 
members were present. Mrs. Lewis 
Trester is the present president. The 
club has brought seventy-three leading 
artists to Lincoln. H. G. KINSCELLA. 





Local Artists Fill Week’s List in Okla- 
homa City 


OKLAHOMA City, April 19.—Some of 
the best work the Apollo Club has done 
was presented in its recent concert under 
the baton of Floyd K. Russell at the 
High School auditorium, in the second 
program of the season. The assisting 
artists were Mrs. Earl VirDen, soprano; 
William G. Schmidt and Earl VirDen, 
tenors; Paul S. Carpenter, violinist, and 
Josef Noll, pianist.—A concert for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers was given 
at the Huckins Hotel recently, at which 
a program of unususl merit was given 
under the direction of Martha Bean by 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl VirDen, Laura St. 
Mary, William G. Schmidt and Anna 
Shapiro. C. M. COoLe. 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, took part in 
the ship’s concert on her recent voyage 
to Europe. The proceeds, which 
amounted to £150, were devoted to the 
British and American Seamen’s Institu- 
tions. 
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SCHOOL COMPOSERS 
IN PRIZE CONTEST 


Twenty Minneapolis Pupils 
Write Original Pieces— 
Symphony Heard 


By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIs, April 19.—Twenty young 
High School composers presented origi- 
nal compositions before an audience 
which completely filled Jefferson Junior 
High School hall on April 1. Prizes in 
this contest were given by the Minneapo- 
lis Journal. The judges were Florence 
Austin, Stanley R. Avery, George A. 
Fairclough and Clyde Stephens. Harriet 
Lake was awarded first prize; Bernice 
Giles, second, and Norma Anderson, 
third. Miss Lake played four short num- 
bers, Miss Anderson two and Miss Giles 
one. Each composition showed a sur- 
prising amount of originality, and the 
whole standard displayed material im- 
provement over that of previous years. 
T. P. Giddings, supervisor of music, and 
J. Victor Bergquist, instructor, were re- 
sponsible for this interesting competi- 


tion. 
The last symphony concert of the sea- 





son was given at the Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 30, with Inez 
Chandler Richter, Minneapolis soprano, 
as soloist. In two operatic arias Mrs. 
Richter confirmed the fine impression 
made at her recital. Michael Jalma 
and his band assisted in the performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. 

Feodor Chaliapin received an enthusi- 
astic welcome from a capacity audience 
in his recital at the Minneapolis Armory 
on April 5, under the management of 
Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott. 

Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck gave a piano 
recital on April 1 at the First Unitarian 
Church before an enthusiastic audience 
which completely filled the hall. 

One of the important musical events of 
the season was the sonata recital given 
at the Auditorium on March 25 by Bruno 
Walter, pianist, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony, and Henri Ver- 
brugghen, violinist, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. They played 
three sonatas—Mozart’s in F, Bee- 
thoven’s “Kreutzer” and Brahms’ D 
Minor. This was an extremely artistic 
recital, and the artists aroused enthusi- 
asm. The concert was for the Relief of 
German Children. 

The Symphony Orchestra, at its last 
concert of the season on March 25, gave 
a request program without soloist. More 
than 1000 ballots were cast, and the 
following four numbers were played: 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Grieg’s 


“Peer Gynt” Suite, Schelling’s “Victory 
Ball” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 

In the popular Sunday concert on 
March 23, a feature was Frederic 
Dixon’s fine playing of the solo part in 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 2 in C 
Minor. Mr. Dixon proved himself a 
pianist of marked attainments. 


The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir of North- 
field, Minn., appeared in a fine concert 
at the Auditorium on March 26. In spite 
of the fact that the personnel changes 
considerably from year to year, F. 
Melius Christiansen, the conductor, 
maintains the high standard of this or- 
ganization. 


Frieda Hempel gave her Jenny Lind 
recital before a large audience in the 
Auditorium on March 24, and was warm- 
ly acclaimed. Schumann’s “Nut Tree,” 
sung in English with an admirable trans- 
lation, was a feature of the program. 





Sametini Becomes American Citizen 


CHICAGO, April 19.—Leon Sametini, 
teacher of violin at the Chicago Musical 
College, recently received his final papers 
making him a citizen of the United 
States. Besides his activities as a teach- 
er, Mr. Sametini is well known as a con- 
cert soloist and has appeared with vari- 
ous prominent orchestral bodies in this 
country as well as in recital. He made 
his New York recital début in the Town 
Hall in 1922. 


Civic Summer Master School of Music 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


June 23, to August 2, 1924 
Foremost Summer School of Music in the South 


VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


A. Y. Cornet of New York City, celebrated vocal instructor, will head the vocal department. 
Miss Dicre HowE 1, well known singer and teacher. 

Cuas. GILBERT SpRoss, noted pianist, accompanist and coach. 
C. G. VARDELL, Jr., head of the piano department, Salem College. 


OPERATIC DEPARTMENT 


Cures Trier, Director, Scientific Body Movements, Mise en Scene, Make Up, Stage Routine. 


Six Public Performances of Excerpts from Operas, with complete scenery, lighting, orchestra, 
etc., on stage of new R. J. Reynolds Memorial A uditorium. 


PIANO NORMAL CLASSES 


Mrs. WituiAM JoHn HAtt, noted teacher of teachers; chairman Junior Clubs, National Feder- 


ation of Music Clubs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Six weeks’ intensive course (State Accredited); special courses for public school music teachers 
and for public school teachers of instrumental music. 


Session held at Salem College—oldest college for women in the South—beautiful campus, fine 


music building, studios, practice rooms, recital hall, ete. 
Summer Festival. 


orchestra concerts. 


Artist and student recitals. 


Civic 


Winston-Salem is North Carolina’s largest city, situated within 50 miles of the main ridge of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, has an altitude of approximately 1,000 feet. Delightful climate, health- 


ful and invigorating. 
Dormitory accommodations. 


Reasonable rates. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Registration should be made now. 


In order to encourage native talent, two full scholarships and six half scholarships will be offered 
in the vocal department for study with Mr. Cornell and Miss Howell, to students from Southern 
States who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for 
singing. 

For particulars and catalogue, address 


Secretary, CIVIC MUSIC COMMISSION 
Box 843, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Vladimir Golschmann 
Returns to France to 
Direct Own Orchestra 
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© Underwood & Und 
Vladimir Golschmann, French Conductor 


Vladimir Golschmann, the _ talented 
young French conductor, who has been 
invited to lead the New York Symphony 
in a series of concerts next season, 
brought his first American visit to a 
close recently and sailed on the first voy- 
age this season of the Leviathan. Mr. 
Golschmann will resume his activities as 
conductor of his own orchestra in Paris 
and will prepare several novelties for 
presentation on his next trip to this 
country. 


OPERA IN BERLIN 
MENACED BY CRISIS 


Despite Great Activity Some 
Houses Are Reported in 
Serious Plight 


BERLIN, April 5.—Serious financial 
and administrative crises threaten the 
existence of Berlin’s opera houses. The 
great activity in music drama this winter 
has not concealed the fact that the four 
lyric theaters of the city have been skirt- 
ing the verge of economic disaster. 

The Deutsches Opernhaus in Char- 
lottenburg is said to be most seriously 
affected. Leo Blech, the general music 
director, who appeared in America with 
the Wagnerian Opera Company in the 
1922-23 season, came to this house after 
an honorable service at the State Opera 
last autumn. He is said to be contem- 
plating resignation from his post. De- 
spite Blech’s fine musicianship, which 
showed itself in the production of sev- 
eral new operas and the raising of the 
orchestra to a high standard, the season 
is reported not to have been financially 
profitable. : 

The local press has been commenting 
with some bitter irony on the dormant 
state of the State Opera, which has been 
somewhat hampered by the fact that its 
artists have accepted engagements in 
other countries and in various other 
German and Austrian cities. 

The joint institution under the man- 
agement of the State Opera on the 
K6nigsplatz, has been fairly successful 
under Max von Schillings’ prudent policy 
of popular prices and week-long runs 
of familiar operas. 

The most successful of all the local 
opera theaters is the Grosse Volksoper, 
which has more new productions to its 
credit this winter than any other. Otto 
Klemperer has recently been called to 
take up the general musical direction of 
this house in the fall. 











Chaliapin Gives First Albany Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 19.—Feodor 
Chaliapin, bass, made his initial appear- 
ance before an Albany audience in Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall on April 9 in re- 
cital, assisted by Rudolph Polk, violinist, 
and Feodora Koenemann, pianist. Mr. 
Chaliapin’s interpretation of songs by 
Russian composers was delightful, and 
numbers by Schumann and Mozart en- 
hanced the interest of the program. 

W. A. HOFFMAN, 
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Matzenauer Triumphs in London 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, MARCH 30, 1924 











Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, the operatic singer, who will be favorably remembered as having appeared at the Royal Opera 
in “Parsifal” and “Lohengrin” before the war, returned to London yesterday and sang at Royal Albert Hall Sunday Concert. 
Her perfect command of the art of interpretation, the richness and color of her voice, and her skill in its use were imme- 
diately recognized by her audience, who called upon her for encores from the first. Her programme of lieder, operatic num- 
bers and Mexican folk-songs gave due representation of her versatility and revealed her as a concert-singer of charm and attrac- 
tiveness, as well as an operatic artist the musical public will willingly hear again. 


PIUPLITIITIIe UIA 


Mme. Margaret Matzen- 
auer, a mezzo-soprano from 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, yester- 
day sang at Albert Hall. 
and Londoners applauded 
one of the most finely fin- 
ished technicians of present 
day opera Her 
voice was amply sufficient 


singers. 


and impressed us by its 
beautiful quality. She 
judged to the finest shade 
what she was about to do 
and made everything she 
sang beautiful—The Daily 
Mail, March 31, 1924. 


Mme. 
has for some years been one 
of the leading singers at the 
Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, made her first ap- 
pearance in London since 
the war at Albert Hall, yes- 
terday afternoon. Once she 
had gauged the require- 
ments of the hall, she dis- 
played a voice of remark- 
able range and great beauty. 
—The March 31, 
1924. 


Matzenauer, who 


Times, 


VICTOR RECORDS 


—The Morning Post, March 31, 1924. 





Photo by Mishkin 


MANAGEMENT: 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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From the very opening 
phrase of her first song it 
was clear that her intention 
was not “to fill the Albert 
Hall,” as the catch phrase 
goes, but rather to minimize 
the vastness of that void by 
creating an air of proximity 
and immediate communica- 
tion, and so perfectly con- 
trolled were her tones (and 
especially those of the 
“head-voice”’) that through- 
out the first group this at- 
mosphere remained undis- 
turbed. In a second group 
we were enabled to hear 
the fuller tones and bright- 
er colors of Madame Mat- 
zenauer’s voice—and at 
every point they spoke of 
that disciplined production 
which is the distinctive 
mark of the school to which 
she belongs.—The Daily 
Telegraph, March 31, 1924. 


Mme. Matzenauer sang 
“Nobil Signor” with great 
brilliancy, and there was 
much dramatic power in 
her singing a long scene 
from Coquard’s “Ariadne”’. 
She was received with great 
enthusiasm. — The Daily 


News, March 31. 1924. 
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New York Press 


“A spirited manner with an abundance of contrast of phrase and good 
musical discrimination.” d 





“She showed ample technical skill, seeming at her best where the fire- 
works lay thickest.”—-New York Tribune. 


“Her bowing is vigorous, her tone full and sonorous.”—New York Herald. 


“Here is a young American artist who has all the qualities which have 
made the foreigners so sought after in this country, minus their sometimes 
= distracting mannerisms. With her the violin is the thing and she does not 
obtrude herself, albeit she is a most comely young woman. Fluency of 
technic is one of her attributes, certainly. She wields a facile bow, and is 
a rarely proficient executant. She RUNS THE WHOLE GAMUT OF 
LIFE WITH HER INSTRUMENT, NOW SINGING, NOW PRAYING, 
NOW WEEPING, every phase and every emotion is interpreted and 
expressed. The Tschaikowsky Serenade was a GEM OF TONAL EMO- 
TION.”—Palladium, Oswego, N. Y., January 31, 1924. 


Well known Chicago critics had the following to say after this young 
American violinist’s recital there on December 9, 1923: 


“Her State may justly be proud of her, for she is a RARELY GIFTED 
YOUNG ARTIST. I did not need to hear more than the Chaconne, by Vitali, 
to be convinced of this. AMONG HER PRECIOUS ARTISTIC ENDOW- 
MENTS may be mentioned a TONE THAT GLOWS AND SINGS, EX- 
CELLENT TECHNIC, A MARVELLOUS TRILL, GREAT PERSONAL 
CHARM, MODESTY ‘THAT DISARMS AND ENCHANTS—INNATE 
GENUINE TALENT ENRICHED BY SOUND, SANE TRAINING. The 
Studebaker was filled with a very appreciative and enthusiastic audience.” 
= —Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 





“Her performance of a rondo by Mozart, arranged by Kreisler, gave evi- 
dence of FLEETNESS OF FINGER, PURITY OF TONE AND MUSICAL 
THOUGHT IN RENDITION.”’—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News 
December 10, 1923. 


“PLAYED WARMLY YET CORRECTLY with the manner of the 
earnest student, yet WITH A FREEDOM AND BRILLIANCY PLAINLY 
PERSONAL.” , Chicago Daily Tribune, December 10, 1923. 


Booked Nov. 1 to Dee. 15, 1924 


NOW BEING BOOKED FOR REMAINDER 
OF 1924-25 SEASON 


For Dates and Terms Address 


250 West 57th St. New York City 




















Operatic Training an Aid to Success 


of Concert Singer, Says W. Warren Shaw 
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PERATIC training should be includ- 

ed in the curriculum of every concert 
artist, in the opinion of W. Warren 
Shaw, teacher of many well-known sing- 
ers. Mr. Shaw says it is a common ex- 
pression among students whose ambition 
lies chiefly in the direction of the concert 
stage that they care little for operatic 
singing, but he declares that if the stu- 
dent has enough talent to make it pos- 
sible for him to sing in church or concert, 
it is most important that he familiarize 
himself with operatic scores and have a 
certain amount of training in the singing 
of opera. 

“It is not enough that the student 
should know a few of the more important 
arias,’ says Mr, Shaw. “He should have 
a practical knowledge of operatic style 
and understand the vocal accent of the 
recitatives and concerted numbers. This 
knowledge is of the greatest value to the 
concert singer, both as to the character 
of his tone and his style of singing. 

“The art of singing, properly under- 
stood, is a development of sincere, and 
not artificial, expression. It should rep- 
resent real and earnest expression of 
human interests and emotions and there 
must be a living, natural interest in and 
understanding of the subject to be pre- 
sented. The training of the voice and 
the effective mode of expression are in- 
separable if the best results are to be 
expected. 

“Unfortunately in singing there is a 
tendency to dissociate too widely the 
aims of interested expression of the sub- 
ject and what is called the placing of the 
voice. <A certain amount of technical 
skill in forming the vowels and regular- 
izing the scale is necessary, but the con- 
sonantal clothing of the vowels, 7. e., use 
of language in the vocal expression, will 
have a wholesome tendency to minimize 
the evil of too great attention to the tech- 
nie as such. . 

“It is an easy misstep from normal, 
natural voice production to artificial and 
merely mechanical voice production. The 
fervent voice that carries the message 
with compelling authority, sinuous vocal 
grace and tonal expression is the voice 
to be sought. Analytically, the cause 
and effect are quickly understood, but it 
takes time, concentration, unflagging in- 
terest and attention to gain a practical 
working knowledge of the great art of 
singing. An important point too often 
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W. Warren Shaw, Teacher of Singing 


disregarded by students is committing 
songs to memory. Much valuable time 
and opportunity for vocal improvement 
are lost by undervaluing the importance 
of this detail.” 

Mr. Shaw is president of the New York 
Operatic Society, which last year pro- 
duced “The Mikado” and which present- 
ed “Pinafore” this season under the 
direction of one of his pupils, Leslie Joy, 
who has been engaged to produce the 
next opera to be presented by the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Shaw has great faith in the value 
of an intensive course of daily lessons, 
such as he will conduct next July in his 
Carnegie Hall Studios in New York. 
Although the idea of such intensive 
courses is not new in Europe, Mr. Shaw 
first adopted the plan some fourteen 
years ago, when George Hamlin took two 
lessons a day for a short period in prep- 
aration of Herbert’s “Natoma,” in which 
he sang with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. The following summer Mr. Ham- 
lin again worked with Mr. Shaw, pre- 
paring the tenor réles in Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba” and in “The Jewels of 
the Madonna.” 

Among the singers who have made 
their débuts in opera after three or more 
years’ study with Mr. Shaw are Helen 
Buchanan, who has appeared as Nedda 
in “Pagliacci”; Elizabeth Patti Harri- 
son as Musetta, Ethelind Terry in a re- 
vival of “Florodora,’” Horace Hood as 
Amonasro and Cora Frye in three lead- 
ing réles. 





PIANISTS INTEREST HAVANA 





Recitals by Lhevinne and Harry Ros 
Attract Large Audiences 





HAVANA, April 15.—Joseph Lhevinne, 
pianist, was acclaimed in two fine reci- 
tals before large audiences for the So- 
ciedad Pro Arts Musical on March 18 
and 21 at the Payret Theater. He played 
attractive programs of numbers. by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy, Ravel and other composers. At 
the second recital, Rosa Lhevinne played 
with her husband a Suite by Rach- 
maninoff for two pianos, a Duettino Con- 
certante by Busoni and a Bourree and 
Gigue by Vuillemin. 

Harry Ros, Cuban pianist, played to 
a crowded house at the National Theater 
on March 28, interpreting in artistic 
fashion a group by Chopin, another by 
Rachmaninoff, works by Sgambati, Mosz- 
kowski and Stojowski, and the Schubert- 
Tausig “Marche Militaire.” 

NENA BENITEZ. 


Matie Leitch-Jones, soprano; Robert 
lula, flautist, and Howard Thatcher 
accompanist, appeared in an interesting 
program at Associate Congregational 
Church on April 10. 


PRINCETON SEASON ENDS 


Heifetz Gives Recital—Dr. Russell Con- 
cludes Organ Series 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 19.—The 
musical season in Princeton was bril- 
liantly ended on April 8 with an admir- 
able recital by Jascha Heifetz, who was 
assisted by Isadore Achron at the piano. 

Dr. Alexander Russell, director of 
music in the university, concluded his 
series of organ recitals on April 6. He 
has begun a course of lectures on the his- 
tory of music. 

The Princeton Glee and Banjo clubs 
and orchestra will leave this month for 
Hot Springs, Va., where several concerts 
will be given. These clubs have con- 
cluded a successful series of programs in 
several centers in New Jersey. 

AL R. STEVENSON. 


Arthur Middleton’s recent engage- 
ments have included appearances in 
Springfield, Ohio, and Colorado Springs. 
In the latter place the baritone was 
especially successful in a Handel num- 
ber which showed to advantage his fine, 
resonant voice and the complete com- 
mand which he has over his vocal re- 
sources. On each occasion he was also 
impressive in his group of German songs. 
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Summer Master School| 
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HELEN 


STANLEY 


with 


Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company 


ur 


Carmen, Feb. 26th 
Pagliacci, Feb. 29th 
Faust, March 27th 


Helen Stanley was of exquisite 
loveliness as Marguerite, matching 
her chaste beauty with splendid 
vocal quality. She sang the role 
beautifully, and it was a joy to 
hear each word carefully enun- 
ciated, and that, without seeming 
effort.—Record. 


Her voice is of clear soprano 
quality, and so fluent and sympa- 
thetic was her singing of the fa- 
mous third act aria, that it met 
with a genuine ovation.—Evening 
Bulletin. 


It need hardly be said that Helen 
Stanley was a first-rate Nedda, 
whose alluring Bird Song was an 
outstanding feature of the even- 
ing.—Public Ledger. 


Heading the cast was Helen 
Stanley. In appearance most pre- 
possessing, with her various and 
extended operatic experience, her 
vocal equipment commanded by an 
alert intelligence and a histrionic 
instinct that supplied the utterance 
with its appropriate gesture, her 
impersonation in a role that has 
been standardized by many famous 
predecessors, did not suffer by the 
comparisons evoked.—Eve. Public 
Ledger. 

As Micaela, Helen Stanley in- 
vested the part with wistful 
charm, and sang the _ gracious 
music most appealingly.— North 
American. 


Helen Stanley was a delightful 
Nedda, both in appearance and 
vocally, and her well-trained so- 
prano let none of the bird-like 
beauties of the Ballatella escape. 
—Inquirer. 


Season 1924-25 Now 
Booking 





Management 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 








Summer Schools Valuable Adjuncts to 
Winter’s Work, Declares A. Y. Cornell 


EITTTTTU TTT ATTTOOUOUT TO UTTTUUOAUTUCUUU CUT MMTUAHOOULCPOUUTOUUOORMOTTLU CU OCOMCSUCLUOUUUUCCCECP LC ULOUCODOLOLECH UU CUTSOuAnvUUDUUULTHOOVOUODUOGLIVLLTVGHOUVUOUCUOODEELLOGULeeLOLUODPDPL oc ee UUM 


ie might seem to the unobservant that 
six weeks or so of study in the sum- 
mer months would bring the student no- 
where in particular. After all, six weeks 
is a short time to give to a study, and 
the ultimate value of the summer schoo! 
might be called into question. A. Y. 
Cornell, the New York teacher of singing 
who spent last summer and who will 
spend this summer or a part of it teach- 


ing at Winston-Salem, N. C., is of the 
opinion that the student can acquire an 
immense amount of knowledge in these 
summer courses. 

“First and foremost,” says Mr. Cor- 
nell, “there are fewer distractions than 
in New York. Unless a pupil is unusu- 
ally steadfast in his intention when he 
comes here to study, he is very apt to 
let the gaieties of the metropolis get the 
better of him, and then, first thing you 
know, he hasn’t any time for lessons. 
At summer schools, however, especially 
when given in smaller places out of the 
way of city distraction, pupils are safe 
from these side tracks and consequently 
they devote all their time to their studies. 

“Summer courses are strenuous, you 
know, and six weeks of intensive study 
are fatiguing, but a good student can get 
enough in this time to last for a year. 
Of course my summer classes are com- 
posed almost entirely of persons who 
have had a considerable amount of train- 
ing. At least sixty per cent are stu- 
dents of mine who simply want to go on 
for a longer time, and there are numer- 
ous teachers who, after a winter of work, 
want to become students again in order 
to check up on themselves, so to speak. 


Class Lessons Valuable 


“One particular advantage of the sum- 
mer school is the class lesson. It’s no 
use to try to have them during the win- 
ter session because pupils simply won’t 
come to them. I’ve tried it and I know. 
It doesn’t make any difference if you 
are willing to give them free for the 
students’ own benefit at the end, per- 
haps, of a fatiguing day. One girl can’t 
come Tuesday and another can only come 
Wednesday, and, even if you get the class 
started, they miss classes and finally the 
meetings drop to pieces. But at the sum- 
mer schools they have to pay for the 
class lessons and they come and keep 
coming! 

“It is a very valuable method of in- 
struction because when they see others 
working they work themselves. It’s just 
like children being sent to school after 
they have been taught by a tutor or gov- 
erness. Emulation is a great factor in 
almost anything. I have twelve private 
lessons and twenty class lessons a week 
for each pupil. There is a topic for each 
meeting and each member has the privi- 
lege of criticising the others. Strange to 
say, there is practically no self-conscious- 
ness and most of the criticism is con- 
structive, probably beause the critic of 
the moment knows that if it is not, he’ll 
catch it himself when he happens to be 
the victim. In this way it reinforces pri- 
vate teaching to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and consequently I advise all my 
pupils who are going into music seri- 
ously to attend the summer school. 


Community Is Enthusiastic 


“The facilities placed at my disposal 
at Winston-Salem are unique. This sea- 
son they are dedicating a new $500,000 
auditorium at Salem College, with every 
facility- for operatic performances, and 
we are to do scenes from operas once a 
week. You have no idea of the enthusi- 
asm of the townspeople over the summer 
school. For instance, we had private 
tennis-courts and swimming pools put at 
our disposal by people we didn’t even 
know by name; automobiles were sent 
every day by this person and that, and 
even the taxi drivers were instructed by 
their employers not to charge the sum- 
mer-school students for trips. 

“The city of Winston-Salem makes an 
annual appropriation, and a large one, 
to cover all musical activities. There is 
a municipal orchestra of forty members 
and the city recently gave a little matter 
of $75,000 to buy orchestral instruments 
to be lent to the public school pupils. 

“The interest is not altogether munici- 
pal, either. Our student concerts became 
social functions last season, and we 
packed the hall at every concert. 

“All in all, I cannot say enough in 
















A. Y. Cornell, New York Voice Teacher 


favor of the summer school, and I believe 
that the six weeks of intensive training 
are not only a valuable addition to the 
winter’s work, but that they are an in- 
spiration as well for that of the follow- 
ing season.” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


Des Moines Hails Flonzaleys 


Des Mornes, Iowa, April 19.—The 
Flonzaley Quartet was brought to the 


city by the music department of the Des 
Moines Women’s Club, Susan B. Eddy, 
chairman, for a matinée and an evening 
concert. The auditorium was crowded to 
its capacity on both occasions and the 
playing of the artists excited enthusiasm. 
HOLMES COWPER. 








Verbrugghen Conducts Burleigh Suite in 
Madison 


MapIson, WIs., April 19.—Interest in 
the Minneapolis Symphony concert on 
April 1, under the leadership of Henri 
Verbrugghen, was enhanced by the per- 
formance of Cecil Burleigh’s Suite, 
“Mountain Pictures.” Mr. Burleigh, 





DAILY FINGER GYMNASTICS 


DAILY DOZEN 


Accompanist of Spalding, Nordica, 
Schumann Heink, Heifetz, 


ENDORSED BY LEADING PIANISTS 


who was in the audience, was compelled 
to go forward in response to emphatic 
applause and Mr. Verbrugghen’s beckon- 
ing. The “Eroica” Symphony and other 
numbers were included in a program 
which excited enthusiasm. An after- 
noon concert was given for the school 
children. LOUISE VROMAN. 








Gigli, Gerardy and Abby Morrison Give 
Concert in Paterson, N. J. 


PATERSON, N. J., April 19.—Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor; Jean Gerardy, ’cellist, and 
Abby Morrison, soprano, were heard in 
a fine concert in the auditorium of the 
High School on the evening of April 10. 
Mr. Gigli scored his usual triumph and 
Miss Morrison was heard to excellent 
advantage in “Joy” by Alexander Rihm, 
“Pirate Dreams” by Charles Huerter 
and the Ballatella from “Pagliacci.” Her 
voice is full and clear and she sings with 
much charm. Mr. Gerardy was heartily 
applauded in his solos. The accom- 
panists for the various artists were Vito 


Carnevali, George Stewart McManus and 
Ruth Coe. 





Start Drive to Raise Fund for Princeton 
University Orchestra 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 19.—A move- 
ment has been inaugurated for the estab- 
lishment of a $10,000 endowment for the 
University Orchestra. The orchestra 
has attained an important place in the 
university life, and in order to insure it 
continued and unhampered progress it 
has been decided that such a fund is 
essential. One donor has already given 
$1,000 of the amount required. Douglas 
McL. Williams, Princeton, is in charge 
of the fund. H. R. STEVENSON. 





New Band Leader for Madison, S. D. 


MADISON, S. D., April 19.—Arthur 
Thompson of Buxton, N. D., has been 
appointed to lead the City Band of Madi- 
son and will also conduct the High School 
bands. G. SMEDAL. 





Forty cities have already booked 
Vladimir de Pachmann for appearances 
on his farewell tour next season. He will 
close his season with a program at the 
Springfield Festival late this month and 
will spend the summer on an estate in 
the Catskills. He will play at Ocean 
Grove on Labor Day. 


Queena Mario, soprano, will sing at 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Festival during 
the first week of May. 
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“This will undoubtedly be a great help to every pianist. 
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Their concentration on special problems will effect a great sav- 
I congratulate him on his success.” 
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|WILDER) 


Contralto 


An Outstanding 


of the Season 


N. Y. JOURNAL, MAR. 20th 


Another evening event of im- 
portance was the song recital of 
Irene Wilder, a delightful con- 
traito whose efforts gave defi- 
nite pleasure to her many ad- 
mirers. She is a finished- artist 
with style and taste and the 
ability to send each word as 
clearly as the note to her 
listeners. 

The difficult “Divinities du 
Styx” by Gluck, dramatically 
significant and of unusua) range, 
was delivered with artistry and 
musicianliness. Her list was' 
interesting, both in its 1naterial 
and its performance. 

a 2 * 


N. Y. TIMES, MAR. 20th 


Ttrene ‘Wilder Reappears. 
irene Wilder, a contralto of light, 
flexible voice, personal charm and ani- 
mation, reappeared last evening at 
Aeolian Hall, following a début last 
Fall. She was accompanied by Emil 
Polak in airs of Gluck, both in French 


German; Martini's ‘‘Plaintes de : Tn gg el 
Marte Stuart,’’ more recent European opening Gluck numbers, ty pe du 
groups and two “Bayou Ballads’ ar- Styx” from “Alceste” and 4 onner- 
ranged by Schindler, Miss Wilder was volver Mai” and Martini’s “Pliintes de 
most effective in Giazounoy.y | "Re, Marie Stuart.” Sympathy and expres- 
mance’ and Saint-Sncnas gun ak.. sion also marked songs by Brahms, 
ae Wolf and Schumann, followed hy a 


matic numbers. 


N. Y. SUN, MAR. 20th 


Miss Irene Wilder Sings. 

Miss Irena Wilder, contralto, gave her 
second song recital of the season last 
nignt in Acollan Hall - Ber attractive 
personality and richly colored voice were 
piéasing assets, In such airs as Gluck’s’ 
“Divinities Du Styx" she showed an ad- 
anirablie diction and command of style. 

Her program ranged in. a eonfentional 
manner from old aits on down,'through 
serman liéder, Russian and French 
songs tO an American group including 
the lyric “Rest,” by Emil Pcfak, who 
gave the recital further ald by playing 
good plano accompaniments, 


BACHRACH 





Success 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD, MAR. 20th 


The two contraitus who sang. Jast 
evening made excellent. tmpresstons, 
Irene Wilder had been heard lastefalh, 
upon which occasion she showed a 
good style, a nice voice and a well- 
grounded knowledge of her art. 


N. Y¥. MORNING WORLD, MAR. 20th 


If was, on the whole, a,relief to 
*xve these problematical ventures for 
the welcome haven of a second song 
recital—that of Irene Wiid#r—who, ja 
vu glowing program of folk songs, mare 
than fulftHed the premise of her fixst. 


N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, MAR. 20th 


Miss Wilder Reappears 


Ttrene Wilder, who had made an 


A-olianm Hall debut in November, re- 


appeared there last night, repeating 
the promising impression of her debut 
without its occasional unsteadiness. 


Her voice is not a large one and. did 


not seem to have a particularly fluent 
tone, but it had a rich, warm quality, 


and was used with intelligence and ex- 


pression. This was apparenf. in her 


group in French, songs by Kursteiner, 
Shaw and Emil J. Polak, the accom- 
panying pianist. Two Bayou ballads 
completed the program. 


N. Y. TELEGRAM-MAIL, MAR. 20th 


‘Im Aeolian Hall, in the evening, Miss 
(rene Wilder's good contralto voice 
and her evident feeling for what she 
undertakes to do made her recital of 
nuucommon interest. Ske sings with 
intelligence, with feeling, with no Ht- 
tle’ technical skill; especially pralsé« 
worthy is ‘ep diction. <A program 
that began with the great “Divinites 
‘lu Styx” from Gluck’s “Alceste” in- 
cluded German Lieder, songs in 
#rench, songs’ in English, and two 
patols Bayoudballads. 


“A Richly Colored Voice’’ 
““A Finished Artist’’ 


THE POLAK STUDIO, 124 W. 74th Street — Endicott 2142 
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FLESCH AS SOLOIST 
WITH REINER’S MEN 


Brahms Concerto and Taylor 
Suite Played—Rehearse 


for Festival 

By Philip Werthner 
' CINCINNATI, April 19.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony in its twelfth program, 
given before capacity audiences on April 


il and 12, performed Deems Taylor’s 


“Through the Looking-Glass” Suite and 
then gave the Brahms Violin Concerto, 
with Carl Flesch as soloist. The Con- 
certo was exceedingly well played, with 
musicianly conception and with plenty of 
contrasts in color. An effective perform- 
ance was also given of the “Don Juan” 
tone-poem of Richard Strauss. 

The orchestra, under the baton of 
Fritz Reiner, was in fine form. The po- 
sitions of some of the instruments had 
been changed, and with good effect. The 
‘cellos, which have the position usually 
taken by the second violins, sound out 
much better from their new places. 

The final rehearsal of the May Festi- 
val Chorus for the present season took 





of Alfred Hartzell. The festival is to 
take place in May of next year and the 
works studied so far are Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius,” Brahms’ “Requiem” and 
Bach’s “Magnificat.” 

Mr, and Mrs. George Dent Crabbs of 
Clifton were host and hostess on April 
6 to Francis Macmillan, violinist, who 
performed to about 200 guests. He 
played the Goldmark Concerto and the 
Symphonie “Espagnole” of Lalo, besides 
a number of his own compositions, one 
of which was dedicated to his hostess. 

Ruth Morris, violinist, post-graduate 
of the College of Music, gave a concert on 
April 11 at Liberty, Ind., assisted by 
Dorothy Stolzenbach, pianist, for the 
benefit of the Presbyterian Church of 
that place. 

Olive Terry, pianist, and William C. 
Stoess, violinist, from the College of 
Music, gave a recital at Batesville, Ind., 
on April 7 under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Aline Doeller, contralto, pupil of Gia- 
cinto Gorno, sang at a concert under the 
auspices of the Dayton Women’s Music 
Club at the Engineers’ Club on April 8. 





Helen Teschner-Tas Acclaimed in Hol- 
land 
Helen Teschner-Tas, violinist, who is 


now playing in Europe, achieved a fine 
success in her first two concerts in Hol- 


in this country. Mme. Tas played in the 
Hague on April 10 and in Amsterdam on 
April 12, renewing the success which she 
had in those cities last season as soloist 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra. Fol- 
lowing two more appearances in Holland, 
the violinist will go to Paris for a series 
of appearances. Included in her pro- 
grams were Two Preludes by Frederick 
Jacobi and Paul Hindemith’s Second 
Sonata. 





Lima District Wins Many Prizes in Ohio 
Memory Contests 


Lima, Ou10, April 19.—First prizes in 
all the Ohio Music Memory contests in 
city high schools and grades came to 
the great reservoir and Shawnee Valley 
districts of which Lima is the center. 
In the city high schools contests, St. 
Mary’s, Auglaize County, won the first 
prize. In the city elementary grades 
class, Wapakoneta, Auglaize County, 
was first. The individual prizes won by 
St. Mary’s pupils include one year’s 
scholarship in Cincinnati College of 
Music to Anita Koenig, and one year in 
Dennison University to Mildred Hunter. 
Wapakoneta took the first prize in the 
city elementary grades. Lima won first 
prizes in the junior high scheol (Cen- 
tral) division. Hilliard’s, a rural school 
of Franklin County, won first prize in 


MINNEAPOLIS FORCES HEAD 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, EVENTS 


Visitors Acclaimed in Symphonic Concert 
as Season Ends—Leading Artists 
Give Recitals 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 19.—Spring- 
field’s musical season came to an aus- 
picious close on April 8, when the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, conducted by Henri 
Verbrugghen, gave one of the best sym- 
phonic concerts heard in this city in 
many a year. Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony and his “Leonore”’ Overture No. 3, 
and works by Saint-Saéns, Mendelssohn, 
Bizet and Wagner were played. A popu- 
lar program was given in the afternoon 
for the school children. The concerts 
were arranged by the music committee 
of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Under the auspices of this committee, 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritoné, appeared in an 
artistic recital, on April 1. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, was ac- 
claimed in a recent recital, one of the 
events of the Artists’ Course. 

ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 








Fred Patton, baritone, was engaged 
for performances of “The Messiah” and 
Verdi’s Requiem in Montreal on April 
17 and 18 respectively. These made his 
ninth and tenth appearances in Canada 


place on April 14 under the leadership 


land, according to cable reports received 


the rural high school class. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 


this season. 








IRENE WILDER 


Coached Exclusively with 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Irene Wilder’s voice was 
used with intelligence 
and expression. Sym- 
pathy and expression 
also marked songs by 


Brahms, Wolf and Schu- 


mann. 


—New York Herald Tribune, 
Thursday, March 20. 


* * 


A slowing program of 
songs. 


—The World, March 20, 
1924. 


* * * 


In such airs as Gluck’s 
“Divinities du Styx” 
she showed an admir- 
able diction and com- 


mand of style. 
—The Sun, March 20, 1924. 


She sings with intelli- 
gence, with feeling, with 
no little technical skill: 
especially praiseworthy 
is her diction. 

—New York Telegram and 


Evening Mail, March 20, 1924. 





MR. POLAK WILL BE 
ASSOCIATED WITH 


Muze. MARIA JERITZA 


FOR HER FALL TOUR 
OF 1924 


el) 


Studio 
124 West 74th Street New York City 
Endicott 2142 


She is a finished artist 
with style and taste and 
the ability to send each 
word as clearly as the 
note to her listeners. 
The difficult “Divin- 
ities du Styx” by Gluck, 
dramatically significant 
and of unusual range, 
was delivered with ar- 
listry and musicianli- 
ness. Her list was inter- 
esting, both in_ its 
material and its _ per- 
formance. 


—New York American, March 


20, 1924. 


* * * 


Irene Wilder showed a 
good style, a nice voice 
and a well- srounded 
knowledge of her art. 


—Evening World, March 20, 
1924. 
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CARL FLESC 





A Brief Summary of Achievements 
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PHILADELPHIA 
The cadenza of the Paganini Concerto was 
well worthy of a place with the work of the 
greatest violinist of all time. 
I 


—(Evening Bulletin). 


He is that rare composite—a great violinist 
who can teach and a great teacher who can play 
—it would be difficult to imagine a more per- 
fect, movingly beautiful and artistic interpreta- 
tion of the Chaconne.—(North American). 


It is difficult to say in which style the great 
violinist excelled, so high was the standard of 
both. Mr. Flesch will compare very favorably 
with any violinist on the concert platform today. 

—(Evening Public Ledger). 


The Chaconne has surely never been done 
more superbly than it was last evening. 























So Of Om POR Ss oe Oe A OOS 


| —(Inquirer). 
| : f 
It is doubtful whether Philadelphia has si 
NEW YORK heard the equal of this reading (Bach, Cha- e 
| ' me Si 
| crt POEMS et epitome of wi conne). Here isa scholar of the violin who is a w 
| and admirable technical equipment, unfailing poet too.—(Public Ledger). er 
| musicianship and taste.—(7imes). Si 
| : . F 
| He performed the - part Pye Og golden Such breadth of style, sonority of tone, perfec- ae 
! O 
: loveliness and purity of tone and with a poise, tion of taste, mastery of contrast and witchery of M 
a masterful serenity and a self-effacement for Si 
which the high gods of song will most certainly expression would be difficult to excel. 
reward him, when the day of his accounting —(Record). A 
shall arrive. His performance was an achieve- 
ment long to be remembered.— (Tribune). : 
come 1 
O 
CHICAGO 5 
CINCINNATI dt 
| He is a great artist whom one can admire and a ears 6. 
respect.— (Evening Post). His playing was superb. ‘Technically beauti- 
He is one of the most distinguished soloists ful, it also had warmth, grace of phrasing, fine 
that we have heard with the orchestra in some musical lines, understanding.— (Enquirer). 
| oe wy ” yes al ilies aden The audience was moved as only great play- 
re een ee ee Oe ee ee oP ing can move it.——( Commercial Tribune). 
master.— (Tribune). 
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Honegger Work Has 


«4 e . 
Premiere in aris 








ARIS, April 12.—One of the most 

interesting musical pieces that has 
been heard in Paris in a long time was 
“Le Roi David” by Honegger, which had 
its first complete performance here at 
the Salle Gaveau. The work was written 
in 1921 and fragments of it were given 
in Paris last season without orchestra. 


It is a monumental work and undoubt- 
edly one of the most significant compo- 
sitions that have been heard in a number 
of years. The solo parts were admirably 
sung by Gabrielle Gills and Charles Pan- 
zéra. Jacques Copeau recited the spoken 
part. The conductor was a newcomer, 
Robert Siohan, and he achieved a tri- 
umph. The chorus parts were done by 
the Chorale Francaise, which sang with 
fine tone and excellent shading. 

To the music itself only the highest 
praise can be given. The introduction, 
“Cantique of the Shepherd David,” is 
of archaic beauty, the instrumentation 
being for violin and viola solo with flutes, 
clarinets and muted trumpets in the ac- 
companiment. The solo, “In Sin Hath 
My Mother Conceived Me,” was unique 
in its melodic structure and the Song of 
Ephraim against the background of fe- 
male chorus was of haunting charm. 

Henri Rabaud’s operatic version of J. 
M. Synge’s play, “Riders to the Sea,” 
was given at the Comique under the 
baton of Albert Wolff. The work, while 
not of such interest as the same com- 
poser’s “‘Marouf,” contains much excel- 
lent music. It was admirably interpreted 
by Mme. Balguerie, Misses Sibille and 
Baye and Mr. Guenot. ; 

A promising young American pianist, 
Beveridge Webster, recently made a suc- 
cessful début in the Salle Erard, giving 
a program that would have been a task 
even for a more experienced artist. His 
playing of the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue of Bach was extraordinarily good. 





Vienna to Celebrate Strauss 
Anniversary 


VIENNA, April 10.—The preparations 
for the celebration of Richard Strauss’ 
sixtieth birthday anniversary during the 
week from May 2 to 12 will include a 
cycle of the composer’s works at the 
State Opera. The series will be opened 
with “Feuersnot” on the first day and 
end with “Frau ohne Schatten” on May 
11, according to advance plans. Three 
Strauss concerts will probably be led by 
Furtwangler, Schalk and Strauss him- 
self. The Burgtheater and the State 
Opera will collaborate in a production of 
Moliére’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” with 
Strauss’ music. 





Adrian Boult Appointed to Post in 
Birmingham 


LONDON, April 12.—Adrian Boult, con- 
ductor of the Royal College of Music 
Orchestra, has been appointed conductor 
of the Birmingham City Orchestra and 
will leave shortly to take up his new 
duties. 
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Announce Cast for “Nerone” 


M ILAN, April 12.—The cast for 
the much postponed premiére 
of Boito’s “Nerone,” which is now 
scheduled for April 22, has been 
made public. It will include Aure- 
liano Pertile as Nerone, Carlo 
Galeffi as Fanuel, Ezio Pinza as 
Tigellinus, Marcel Journet as 
Simon Magus, Giuseppe Nessi as 
Gobrias, Carlo Walter as Dositeo, 
Rosa Raisa as Asteria, Mita Vasari 
as Cerinto, Aristide Baracchi as 
the Slave, Mita Vasari as Persile 
and Giuseppe Menni as a Voice. 
It had formerly been announced 
that Mr. Toscanini had cut the 
number of acts from five to four, 
but this statement has since been 
contradicted. The original poem 
had five acts, but Boito’s operatic 
version has only four and these 
will be presented in their entirety 
except for a few minor cuts. 








Borresen's ““Kaddara”™ 


French Performance in Brussels 


Given First 
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“Kaddara” and “Ouriak” in Borresen’s Esquimau Opera Recently Presented at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie 


RUSSELS, April 12.—The most in- 

teresting novelty given at the Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie in a long time was 
Borresen’s opera, “Kaddara,” which had 
its first performance in French on this 
occasion. The work, which was given for 
the first time in Copenhagen in 1921, has 
a text founded upon Scandinavian le- 


gends by Norman Hansen. The action 
takes place among the Esquimaux in 
Greenland and is full of folk-lore, not 
only in the text but in the music as well, 
for the composer has utilized dances, 
cries and songs of this primitive people. 

Briefly, the plot is as follows: The fish- 
erman, Ouriak, having returned from the 
sea without any catch, is the object of 
derision among his neighbors. His wife, 
Kaddara, insults him and chases him 
from his home. He goes to sea once more 
and returns with a tremendous catch, 
but he is met by the sorceress, Announa, 


who fascinates him and robs him of his 
heart and his fish. He soon grows weary 
of her, however, and leaves her in scorn 
and returns to Kaddara, who receives 
him with open arms. The people mean- 
while celebrate his return and the com- 
ing of spring. 

As is easily seen, the plot is the peren- 
nial one common to practically all na- 
tions. The locale adds a considerable 
amount of interest and the native dances 
and songs and costumes proved very 
piquant. Mr. Borresen is a pupil of 
Svendsen and his music is somewhat in 
the style of the Wagner of “Tannhiauser” 
and “The Flying Dutchman,” though it 
is not lacking in individuality. 

The opera was received with much en- 
thusiasm and the production was excel- 
lent in every way. Mr. Wiedeman, who 
created the réle of Ouriak, was again 
heard in the same part, and the feminine 
r6les were more than capably filled by 
Misses Soyer, Ballard and Terka Lyon. 





Wellesz’s “Alkestis” Has First Per- 
formance in Mannheim 


MANNHEIM, April 11.—The first per- 
formance anywhere of a new one-act 
opera, “Alkestis,” by Egon Wellesz, the 
Austrian modernist, was given at the 
National Theater here several days ago. 


The score is marked by its complex 
atonality and has really little melody in 
the accepted sense. The text is by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, after the play by 
Euripides. The musical leadership under 
Richard Lert was commendable, but the 
reception of the work was rather cool. 
A ballet, “The Miracle of Diana,” also by 
Wellesz, served as curtain raiser. 
BERLIN, April 14.—A new apparatus, 
called the Spironom, which measures the 
amount of breath expended by a singer 
by means of a needle on a scale, has 
recently been demonstrated by its in- 
ventor, Garrison. It is designed to help 
the student to gain a steady method of 
expelling the breath in singing. 





ALGIerS, April 8.—An interesting and 
original recital of piano music was 
given here recently by Mme. Lecoq, en- 
titled “A Voyage Across Europe.” Mme. 
Lecoq made her program of compositions 
from the various lands visited in imagi- 
nation. 





STOCKHOLM, April 10.—Recent presen- 
tations at the Royal Opera have included 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” and four Mozart works, 
“Don Giovanni,” “I] Seraglio,” “Figaro’s 
Hochzeit” and “The Magic Flute.” 


Viennese Conductor Leads Stravinsky 
Works in Barcelona 


BARCELONA, April 9.—Franz Schalk, 
the Viennese conductor, recently made 
several guest appearances as leader of 
the Casals Orchestra, playing works in- 
cluding excerpts from  Stravinsky’s 
“Nightingale” and the same composer’s 
“Pastorale,”’ a song without words, ac- 
companied by string quartet; “Tilim- 
bom,” a nursery song, and the cycle, 
“Fauns and Shepherds.” Mercedes Plan- 
tada, soprano, was the assisting artist. 
Several programs have been successfully 
given by the American singer, Alma 
Simpson. Alexander Borowsky, Russian 
pianist, was heard in a brilliant recital. 


Rostock, GERMANY, April 10.—Two 
native operas, “The Devil’s Pathway,” by 
Karl Bleyle, and “The Tragedy of 
Judas,” by Egon Fridell, have been an- 
nounced for first performances anywhere 
by the City Theater. 


Paris, April 12.—Alfred Piccaver, the 
American tenor who has been a member 
of the Vienna Opera for a number of 
years and who is now on the Chicago 
roster, recently created a very favorable 
impression as the Duke in “Rigoletto” at 
the Opéra. 


PRESBURG, HUNGARY, April 10.—Karl 
Burrian, the Czech tenor, who was heard 
some ten years ago at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, is seriously ill in a 
local hospital. 


Munich Hears Guest 
Orchestral Leaders 
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UNICH, April 12.—Conservatism 

has ruled to some extent in the 
music season here this winter. A period 
of financial depression has happily lifted 
in the orchestral field, and the Konzert- 
verein subscription series of six concerts 
under Siegmund von Hausegger has been 
guaranteed. In addition the Volksbiihne 
organized a series of ten orchestral con- 
certs under guest leaders. Among those 
heard were Frank Waller, an American 
conductor, who led a first performance 
here of Vaughan Williams’ “Fantasia on 
a Theme of Thomas Tallis”; Jan van 


Gilse, the Dutch conductor, who gave his 
own Symphony in A, and, earlier in the 
season, Siegfried Wagner, who led his 
symphonic work, “Happiness,” and a 
charming little Concerto for the Flute. 

An interesting Russian program, in- 
cluding Stravinsky’s “Petrouschka,” was 
given under Walter Beck’s leadership, 
and a new cantata for baritone and or- 
chestra, “Der Einsame an Gott,” by 
Adolf Mennerich, was led by the com- 
poser. 

Other works by contemporaries pre- 
sented by the Academy of Music, under 
Hans von Knappertsbusch, included an 
orchestral “Variations on a Theme by 
Meyerbeer” by Frankenstein, a sym- 
phonic suite,, “Day and Night,” by Josef 
Haas; a “Fantasia Ecstatica” for piano 
and orchestra by the Tyrolean composer, 
Emil Schennich, and a symphony bearing 
the title, “There Is a Reaper Whose 
Name Is Death,” by Waldemar von 
Baussnern. Braunfels’ “Te Deum” was 
also given by the Academy of Music. 

Choral performances of sume note 
have included Liszt’s “Christus,” given 
by the Lehrersangverein under Heger, 
and Bruckner’s Mass in F Minor by the 
Association for Choral Singing under 
Hanns Rohr. Korad Neuger led the 
chorus of the National Theater in 
Mozart’s Requiem. The seldom heard 
Mass in A Flat of Schubert was given 
by the Munich Cathedral Choir under 
Ludwig Berberich. 

The opera season at the National The- 
ater, since last summer’s festival, has 
shown a certain lack of novelty. The 
world premiére of a new opera by Walter 
3raunfels, “Don Gil of the Green Stock- 
ings”—scheduled for this winter—had 
to be postponed. The only novelty was 
an unimportant dance production, “Pier- 
rot’s Summer Night,” = Hermann Not- 
zel, given on the same bill with “Sche- 
herazade” and Bartok’s “Carved Wood 
Prince.” Two revivals of classics were 
those of “Tosca” and “Carmen,” the first 
given under police protection, after dis- 
turbances connected with the recent po- 
litical conditions. Paul Bender, after his 
return from America, appeared in the 
title réle of “Flying Dutchman” and also 
gave a song recital, for which many 
crowded the stage. 





Comic Opera by E. T. A. Hoffmann 
Sung at Hamburg City Theater 


HAmBurG, April 12.—The world-pre- 
miére of a newly discovered “singspiel,” 
or comic opera, by E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
entitled “The Merry Musicians,” was 
given under Werner Wolf’s leadership 
at the City Theater. The work is alter- 
nately sentimental and plaintive. It con- 
cerns the plight of several nobles of the 
Middle Ages, one of whose children is 
stolen. The music by this whimsical 
composer has romantic elements. On 
the same bill Busoni’s “Arlecchino” was 
given for the first time in this theater. 





BuCHAREST, April 4.—A new work of 
unusual interest was the Poem for Piano 
and Orchestra by the young Rumanian 
composer, Andrico, given recently by 
Georgiesco. The solo part was admirably 
played by Mme. Muza Germani-Ciomac. 





BERLIN, April 12.—The Volksoper has 
announced, for production in the near 
future, a posthumous opera by Rudi Ste- 
phan, entitled “The First Men.” The 
composer was killed on the Russian front 
during the late war. 
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RICHARD 


PENN 


Will Play 


Violin Compositions 


by 
Virginia Composers 
at the 
ANNUAL STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF 


The Federated 
Musie Clubs 


of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 
May 15th, 1924 


Mr. Penn has been in 
much demand because of his 
gift of reaching the hearts of 
his hearers.—The Register, 


Danville, Va. 


Virginia composers are in- 
vited to submit their violin 
compositions to Mr. Penn, a 
native of Virginia, who will be 
glad to look them over with the 
view of adding them to his 
repertory. 


All music should be sent 
in care of 


EUGEN PUTNAM 
Composer 
235 West Main St. 


Danville. Va. 














COATES GIVES LAST ROCHESTER CONCERT 





Will Return Next January— 
' Cleveland Orchestra in 


Fine Program 
By M. E. Will 

ROCHESTER, April 19.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates 
conductor, gave its last concert of the 
season under Mr. Coates’ baton on April 
9 at the Eastman Theater. Every seat 
was taken in the theater and there was 
much enthusiasm. The program, con- 
sisting of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhera- 
zade,” Saint-Saéns’ Concerto for ’Cello 
and Orchestra, Op. 33, with Joseph Press 
as soloist, and Scriabin’s “Poéme de 
l’Extase.” was brilliantly played. Mr. 
Press, who is first ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, brought out with the orchestra the 
fine qualities of the Concerto, and after 
the big climax of the Scriabin number, 
Mr. Coates received an ovation. 

Dr. Rush Rhoes, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, expressed, on be- 
half of the Eastman Theater and School 
of Music and the music-loving public, 
appreciation of the brilliant work done 
by Mr. Coates during his brief stay in 
Rochester, and made the welcome an- 
nouncement that Mr. Coates was return- 
ing next January for a like engagement. 
Dr. Rhoes ended by presenting Mr. 
Coates with a baton. 

Mr. Coates expressed his appreciation 
of the cordial cooperation and interest 
shown here for his efforts, saying that 
not since he left Russia, heartbroken 
over the collapse of all his years of work 
there, had he felt such a keen interest 
in what he was doing, and that he was 


already looking forward to coming back 
to Rochester next season. 

As the audience was rising to go, two 
cheer leaders from the university rushed 
down to the front and led the audience 
in three cheers for Mr. Coates. 

The last afternoon concert of the sea- 
son was given on March 26 at the East- 
man Theater. Mr. Coates’ “Suite An- 
cienne” and the César Franck Symphony 
in D Minor were repeated, and the pro- 
gram also included Liadoff’s “Kikimora” 
and Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome.” 
The orchestra played in admirable style 
and the large audience was very cordial. 
Mr. Coates was recalled a number of 
times after the symphony. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff conductor, was heard at the 
Eastman Theater on April 2 in a bril- 
liant program. The verve, precision and 
fine ensemble of the orchestra called 
forth so much enthusiasm from the large 
audience that Mr. Sokoloff added an en- 
core at the end of the program. The 
soloist was Selim Palmgren, composer 
and pianist, who is on the Eastman 
School of Music faculty. Mr. Palmgren 
played with the orchestra his own com- 
position, Concerto in E, No. 2, “The 
River,” Opus 33. It is poetic and full 
of melody, and at the same time not 
lacking in strength, and was received 
with marked favor. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played to a 
packed house at the Eastman Theater 
on March 23, and was warmly welcomed. 
His program included an arrangement 
by Joseph Achron of Rameau’s Tam- 
bourin, and a Stimmung in D Minor by 
Joseph Achron. The arrangement was 
quite elaborate and interesting, and the 
Stimmung was particularly beautiful, 
and would have been repeated if the 
audience had had its way. 





HEAR HARTFORD ORCHESTRA 





Rrahms Symphony a Feature of Final 
Concert—Leading Artists Appear 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 19.—The 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra in its 
third and final concert of the season on 
March 31 played the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2, in D, Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave.” The assisting artist was Anna 
Case, soprano, who was demonstratively 
applauded. 

Fritz Kreisler was heard in a recent 
recital, in which he played the Grieg 
Sonata in C Minor. the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in D, and other numbers. There 
was an unusually large demand for seats, 
and many applicants were turned away. 
This. was the final concert of Frank 
Sedgwick’s series. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, made his first appear- 
ance in this city on April 6 at the Capitol 
Theater under the management of 
Robert Kellogg and was received with 
enthusiasm. 

In one of the recent Friday morning 
musicales presented by Robert Kellogg 
at the Bond Hotel, Suzanne Keener, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, appeared 
in an interesting program, and were en- 
thusiastically greeted. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 


TOLEDO SYMPHONY APPEARS 








Kreisler Gives Recital—Eurydice Club in 
Second Concert 

To.tepo, April 12.—The Toledo Sym- 

phony gave the fifth of its series of 

Auditorium 





concerts lately at the 

Theater, under the baton of Lewis 
Clement. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” Suite 
No. 1 and Sibelius’ “Finlandia” were 
attractively played. Edmund Dwight 


Northrup, baritone, sang effectively the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci” and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.” 

Fritz Kreisler closed Bradford Mills’ 
Coliseum series with a recital recently, 
in which the violinist aroused emphatic 
enthusiasm. 

The Eurydice Club, in its second con- 
cert of the season, appeared with Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, as assisting artist. 
The club, conducted by Mrs. Otto Sand, 
sang admirably, and Mr. Crooks im- 
pressed the audience bv the quality and 
power of his voice. Mrs. John Gillett 
was accompanist, and Daniel McKenna, 
flautist, also appeared on the program. 

J. H. HARDER. 


PEORIA CLUBS ACTIVE 


Organization Plans Spring Tour—Schol- 
arships Awarded 

PEORIA, ILu., April 19.—The Glee Club 

of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, un- 


der the direction of Kenneth Stead of 
the Bradley Conservatory, is doing such 
fine work in this its first year that out- 





side concerts are being'.given in the 
high schools of the city, and a tour is 
being planned for the spring, covering 
many towns in the surrounding locality. 

The Iowa State Glee Club of Ames, 
under the leadership of Talbot MacRae, 
rave an artistic concert here recently 
before an audience which filled the Cal- 
vary Presbysterian Church. 

As a result of the annual scholarship 
contest sponsored by the Amateur Musi- 
cal Club in voice and musical instru- 
ments, Martha Leach, soprano, and 
Harold Jeter, flautist, won first honors. 

H. H. MILLs. 


TO CELEBRATE JUBILEE 


Troy Vocal Society Looks Forward to 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

Troy, N. Y., April 18.—The Troy Vocal 
Society, which recently gave a successful 
concert with Pavel Ludikar as assisting 
artist, will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary next year. This society was or- 
ganized in April, 1875, by a small group 
of men, and has grown to an important 
male chorus of eighty-five active mem- 
bers, with several hundred persons on 
the associate list. There has never been 
a break in the fifty years of its history, 
and it now gives four concerts a season. 
The first conductor was Edward J. Con- 
nolly, who served in that capacity for 
more than twenty years. Since his re- 
tirement the conductors have _ been 
Clement Gale, who served for about one 
year; Christian A. Stein, who acted in 
that position for twenty-five years; 
James McLaughlin, Jr., conductor for 
little more than a year, and the present 
leader, William Lewis Glover, now in 
his third season. Before his appoint- 
ment as conductor, Mr. Stein was accom- 
panist for a number of years, and Mr. 
Glover also acted as pianist before he 
was chosen to lead the singing. During 
the long period of its existence the so- 
ciety has been one of the outstanding 
factors in the musical life of Troy, and 
it is now in a more vigorous and pros- 
perous condition than at any other time 
in its history. The only charter member 
of the society who is still on the active 
list is Joseph Knight. Angus Gillespie, 
vice-president of the Cluett, Peabody 








Company, is president of the society, 
and H. Townsend Heister is accompanist. 
S. EHRLICH. 
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NEW YORK 
MARCH 29, 1924 


“Straightforward, vigor- 


ous attack, easy playing 
style, strong, masculine 
tone, accurate intonation.” 
—Frank H. Warren, New 
York Evening World. 





“Skillful musicianship 
- « « unusual breadth, 
smooth and firm, and en- 
dowed with ample warmth 
. « « technical skill compre- 
hensive . . . the hazards 
of the more complex pas- 
sages ,Passed with apparent 
ease.”,—New York Herald 


Tribune. 





“Technic sure, steady 
and animated; fine full 
tone, requisite flexibility 
- « « played with confi- 
dence and ease. A high 
degree of skill .. . dis- 
played depth of tone and 
breadth of treatment. Re- 
ceived with warm appreci- 
ation.” —New York Times. 





“Fine full tone... 
clear cut and competent 
technic . . . admirable 
poise. The firmness and 
decision of her art lead to 
some admirable work.”— 
W. J. Henderson, The New 
York Sun. 





“Held the interest of the 
—— from start to fin- 
is 

“A good talent guided by 
intelligence and taste. 

“Smooth technique and 
good intonation.”—Grena 
Bennett, New York Ameri- 
can. 





“Her work has always 
been identified with un- 
usual charm and distinc- 
tion, and her return re- 
stores her to that limited 
group of young violinists 
who have something to say 
and the ability to say it 
through a rich and flowing 
tone.”—New York World. 


Personal Representative, CHARLES BURKE, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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Amy NEILL 


VIOLINIST 


AFTER CAPTURING THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
EUROPE, RETURNS TO AMERICA AND REPEATS 
HER TRIUMPHS IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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EUROPE 1922-24 


*“Qne of the most remarkable female exponents the 


age has produced.” 
—London Morning Post 


‘“‘Among the most eminent of her profession.” 


—Berlin Tageblatt 
‘“‘She quickly captured our public.” —Rome “‘Mondo” 


“Full tone . . . perfect technique.” 
—Amsterdam de Telegraph 


“The sensation of the season.”—Vienna Extrablatt 


“She has high ideals of her art and can realize them 
in actual performance.”—Belfast Evening Telegraph 








CHICAGO 
APRIL 10, 1924 


“AMY NEILL, VIOLINIST, 
RETURNS TO CHICAGO A 
FIRST RANK ARTIST! 

“She went away to Europe 
about two years ago, a talented 
and highly promising young 
violinist; she came back With 
the promise fulfilled, A MA- 
TURE ARTIST, POISED, EASY 
OF MANNER, EXPERIENCED 
IN THE LORE OF THE CON- 
CERT STAGE, AND PLAYING 
SUPERBLY. 

“SHE BELONGS IN THE 
FRONT ROW OF MODERN 
VIOLINISTS, WHETHER OF 
THE MASCULINE OF FEMI- 
NINE WING. 

“Fine simplicity of manner 

radiates energy at her 
most restrained moments .. . 
is expert in the art of keeping 
it throttled and releasing it 
only at the moment when it 
counts. 


“A lovely tone . . . vibrant 
without a _ perpetual vibrato 
a big volume .. 


easy demeanor, a sane normal, 
bit eager imagination . 
A BIG TALENT.” — Edward 
Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





“Gave ample and winning tes- 
timony of her bright and skill- 
ful talent in a most exacting 
profession ° . exactitude 
in pitch, boldness of style... 
unhesitating energy . - no 
happier exponent could be 
found.”—Eugene Stinson, Chi- 
cago Journal. 


“AMY NEILL IN FINE RE- 
CITAL. 

“HER PERFORMANCE EN- 
TITLED HER TO RANK 
AMONG THE LEADING VIO- 
LINISTS NOW IN THE CON- 
CERT FIELD. 

“A healthy, full tone, virility 
and warmth shaded to varying 
grades of power . 2 
technical endowment which 
encompassed all the tricky dif- 
ficulties of the compositions she 
played. 

“RARE MUSICAL TALENT 
AND INTUITION. Her phrasing 
is clean and definite and there 
is not only power but velvety 
quality in her tone . . . ar- 
tistic stature her suc- 
cess with the audience was con- 
clusive.”,-—Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Chicago Daily News. 








“The largest measure of rec- 
ognition she has achieved .. . 
has been richly deserved. 

“A mature artist with a well 
considered message 
large and vital tone 
fine grasp of the musical idea 

definite and authorita- 
tive representation thereof 
well developed command 
of contrasts, honest, straight- 
forward playing.”—Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Chicago Herald and 


Examiner. 


“AMY NEILL SHOWS VIO- 
LIN ARTISTRY. 

“Miss NeiH has always been a 
fine violinist and she has re- 
turned with her art broadened 
by her years of travel and work. 





“Tone full phras- 
ing broad and free . 
variety in tone colors 
appreciation for contrasting 


moods, yet all within the bounds 
of classic restraint.”—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“AMY NEILL SCORES WITH 
VIOLIN. 

“Amy Neill, a nationally 
known violinist of VERY UN- 
USUAL TALENT. 

“There was ample oppor- 
tunity to acquire a well-defined 
impression of Miss Neill’s abili- 
ties. 

“Elegance and distinction of 
phrasing and _ interpretation, 
skillful, but unostentatious bow- 
ing, surety and agility of left- 
hand technic and a tone both 
warm and brilliant.”,—Herman 
Devries, Chicago American. 
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Music Aids in Celebration of Easter 
in Church and Home Throughout Land 
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baritone, and excerpts from “Messiah” 
were sung. 

At First Presbyterian Church a pro- 
gram of anthems and carols of many 


- nations was arranged by Dr. William 


C. Carl, organist and choir director. 
The soloists were Edith Gaile, soprano; 
Amy Ellerman, contralto; Ernest Davis, 
tenor, and Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
assisted by the motet choir. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organist of 
Brick Presbyterian Church, had musical 
services. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Frank 
Croxton were assisted by the choir and 
by Fred L:. Landau, violinist; Bernard 
Altschuler, ’cellist, and Arthur Jones, 
harpist. 

e choir of Central Presbyterian 
Church under William Reddick sang ex- 
cerpts from Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass 
and other numbers. The soloists in- 
cluded Florence Mulford, contralto; 
Grace Demms, soprano; Andrea Sarto, 
baritone; Wesley Howard, tenor; Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist; Maximilian Rose, 
violinist, and Lucien Schmidt, ’cellist. 

At Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
under Harry Gilbert, organist, special 
music was given. 

A special Easter musical program at 
the West End Presbyterian Church in- 
cluded numbers by the solo quartet, as- 
sisted by violin, ’cello and organ, under 
the leadership of Willard Ward, bari- 
tone, with Maleva Harvey at the organ. 

Harold Vincent Milligan arranged two 
special programs of anthems and other 
music at the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

Soloists at Hamilton Grange Reformed 
Church included Sibyl Sammis Mc- 
Dermid, soprano, and Francois Capouil- 
liez, bass, under the leadership of Lillian 
Jones, leader and organist, assisted by 
violinist, ’cellist and bell-ringer. 

At the Church of the Strangers, where 
Frederick Vail Corby is organist, the 
soloists included Leja de Torinoff, so- 
prano, and George Wilton Ballard, tenor. 

The choir of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church gave special programs in which 
the following were heard: Agnes A. 
Ward, soprano; Emma B. Selleck, con- 














tralto; Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor, and 
Jackson Kinsey, bass. 


Cantatas Sung 


Stanford’s cantata, “The Resurrec- 
tion,” was sung by the choir of the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple at the 
afternoon service. Stainer’s “Daughter 
of Jarius” was given by the choir of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest in the 
evening. 

An elaborate program at the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church enlisted the fol- 
lowing soloists: Mrs. Bessie Ballantyne, 
soprano; Mary Beisser, contralto; Ed- 
ward J. Boyle, tenor; C. Baldwin Allen, 
baritone; Clarendon McClure, organist 
and director; Herman Rosen, violinist, 
and John Fraser, ’cellist. 

Special musical programs given at St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church en- 
gaged the services of Ruth Rodgers, so- 


prano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Lewis 
James, tenor, and Elliott Shaw, baritone, 
under the leadership of Charles Baker, 
organist and choirmaster. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Brooklyn had a musical festival service 
in the morning under the leadership of 
Louis Robert, organist and musical di- 
rector. The soloists were Mme. G. Du- 
berta, soprano; Mme. H. Dopper, con- 
tralto; Alfred D. Shaw, tenor; Marie 
Miller, harpist; Anita Palmer and E. 
Tak, violinists, and W. Verteeg, ’cellist. 

Several soloists heard in the services 
of the Central Church of Disciples of 
Christ included Albert Vertchamp, 
violinist; Mabel Corlew, soprano; Mrs. 
Coad, contralto; Mr. hioyd, tenor, and 
Mr. Moore, baritone, with Hugh Porter 
at the organ. 

At St. George’s Church in Stuyvesant 
Square the soloists included Mabel Bed- 
doe, contralto, who was heard in the 
vesper service. Other elaborate pro- 
grams were given at the West End Col- 
legiate Church, Madison Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Church of 
St. Nicholas (evening organ recital by 
Arthur Depew), Wadsworth Baptist 
Church, Northminster Presbyterian and 
St. Simeon’s Church. 





PERFORM “FAUST” 





Gounod’s Opera Closes Civic 
Season—Chamber 


Concert 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—A _ capital 
performance of “Faust” was given on 
March 24 to an audience which crowded 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
marked the close of the first season of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. Mrs. 
Henry M. Tracy, president, made an 
address in which she explained the plan 
of the organization to give grand opera 
at moderate prices with well-known art- 
ists as principals and a chorus drafted 
from local singers. Mayor Kendrick, 
the honorary vice-president of the Civic 
Opera Company, also spoke, extolling the 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


purposes and the fine achievement to date 
of the organization. 

Helen Stanley imparted convincing 
dramatic values to the réle of Margue- 
rite, and Ralph Errolle, the young Amer- 
ican tenor, who has been engaged for 
next season by the Metropolitan, was 
vocally a very fine Faust. Henri Scott 
repeated his impressive performance of 
Mephisto; Marie Stone Langston was 
excellent as Siebel; Theodore Bayer made 
all possible of the réle of Wagner, and a 
very finely characterized Marta was the 
contribution of a singer whose name was 
given in the program as “Estelle Leslie.” 
Alexander Smallens read the score with 
much theatrical effect and varied color- 
ing. 

Burton Piersol, basso cantante, and 
Maude Ladue Piersol, soprano, gave a 
joint recital in Witherspoon Hall, re- 
cently, in which a feature was the abun- 
dance of duets. Two by Mozart were 
sung with artistic beauty. Mrs. Piersol, 
who has a flexible voice of crystalline 
quality, was especially good in “Batti, 
Batti,” from “Don Giovanni,” and her 


MME. MARGUERITE 


MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA 


Triumphs with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Receives ovation for playing of Schumann Concerto 


The Post 


Lillian Tyler Plogstedt 


The Commercial Tribune 


Samuel T. Wilson 


lieder were admirably interpreted. Mr. 
Piersol’s rich voice and superb diction 
were advantageously heard in some 
Strauss and Brahms songs and in a 
group by American composers. 

The Friends of Chamber Music gave 
their final program in the New Century 
Club on March 30. The participants were 
Harry Aleinikoff, first violin; Aaron 
Gorodetzky, second violin; Henri Elkan, 
viola; Karl Zeise, ’cello; Louis Boehse, 
bass; Jules Serpentini, clarinet; F. Del 
Negro, bassoon, and Isabore Berv, horn. 
All are members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The members of the society 
heard excellent performances of Schu- 
bert’s posthumous Quartet, in D Minor, 
and the rarely heard Beethoven Septet, 
Opus 20, in E Flat. The first season of 
this sterling organization has been highly 
successful from the artistic point of view 
and the growth of popular interest in its 
enterprise has been encouraging. 

Michel Penha, solo ’cellist of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, gave an artistic re- 
cital in the Academy Foyer, playing with 
lovely tone and fine interpretation the 
Bach Suite in C unaccompanied, and an 
interesting Sonata by Breval. Of special 
interest on the program was a pair of 
numbers by George Boyle, Philadelphia 
pianist, a Prelude and Humoresque, Erl 
Beatty was an excellent accompanist. 

Margaret Eberbach, soprano, gave an 
artistic recital in Witherspoon Hall, on 
March 28, singing lyric and dramatic 
numbers of which the “Erl King” was 
especially effective. At the end of the 
concert, in conjunction with Lewis James 
Howell, baritone, she gave the Nile Scene 
from “Aida.” Assisting was the Lyric 
Trio, composed of Nina Prettyman How- 
ell, violinist; Alfred Lennartz, ’cello, and 
William Sylvano Thunder, who were 
heard to good effect in the Schumann D 
Minor Trio. 

Abraham, the blind violinist, played 
the Bach Sonata in A Minor, the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Sarasate’s 
“Faust” Fantasia and a group of smaller 
numbers in a recent recital. He showed 
remarkable technical equipment, and 
played with full and clear tone. 

Gregor Tokorewski, the 14-year-old 
pianist, was heard recently in a With- 
erspoon Hall recital under the direction 
of Helen Pulaski Innes. He showed sur- 
prising efficiency for one so young, and 
played with as much interpretative feel- 
ing as could reasonably be expected from 
his years. His program traversed the 
range of the customary recital répertoire. 


Bertha Baur, Director 


“Mme. Melville Liszniewska, who was the soloist, is 
a great favorite here, having a firmly established posi- 
tion as a splendid artist. Her reading of the concerto 
was marked by great poetic charm; her technical 
equipment, as usual, was flawless. She was received 
with great acclaim, and as an encore played the charm- 
ing ‘Vogel als Prophet’ by Schumann.” 


Cincinnati Times Star 
J. H. Thuman 

“Mme. Liszniewska plays with taste and musical re- 
finement, with musicianship and technical accuracy. 
Especially was the second movement, which not time 
nor the change of custom can stale, an occasion of rare 
delight, a performance between soloist and orchestra 
such as Schumann might have hoped to realize. The 
first movement, too, was wonderfully well played and 
the last movement was sweeping in its beauty and 
grace. What made the entire performance of the con- 
certo a thing to be remembered with pleasure was not 
only Mme. Liszniewska’s splendid effort, not the or- 
chestra’s fine accompaniment under Reiner’s baton, but 
the happy and sympathetic welding of the two into a 
musically superb whole.” 


“Tf the program had any climax it was the Schumann 
concerto, which was exquisitely played by Mme. Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska. The concerto is one of 
the most beautiful things written for piano and orches- 
tra and lends itself singularly to performance by a 
woman. Indeed, after hearing Mme. Liszniewska one 
might be tempted to wonder if a man could do tt full 
justice. It is impossible to describe the delicate poetry 
of her presentation of the work.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
Augustus O. Palm 

“Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszntewska, during the 
few years that she has lived in Cincinnati has endeared 
herself personally, but what is far more difficult, she 
has asserted herself as a musician of brilliant attain- 
ments. As a chamber music unit she is excellent. As 
a recitalist she is always musically authoritative. Fri- 
day she added a charming performance of the Schu- 
mann concerto to her long list of achievements. 

“She brings to the concert stage a facile technique, 
personal charm and poise, and a musical dignity and 
assurance resulting from years of residence in the mu- 
sical centers of Europe.” 


Mme. Liszniewska will conduct a Master Class in Pianoforte Playing jure 11—June 21 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
ONE FREE SCHOLARSHIP—SEND FOR APPLICATION 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 1924 
PASSING OF A GREAT SEASON 


NOTHER extraordinary season of music is fast 
passing into history, a season bewildering in 
its variety and rich abundance. Statisticians will 
soon be feverishly tabulating and comparing figures 
(as if mere volume had anything but an ephemeral 
importance) ; what chiefly interests the serious ob- 
server is the artistic contribution made during that 
eventful period. Judging from the record of New 
York, there are cheerful conclusions to be drawn. 
Aside and apart from the intense activity that has 
prevailed during the past seven months, an un- 
commonly large proportion of events deeply im- 
pressive and intrinsically fine were on the calendar. 
The season clearly showed that New York can 
legitimately lay claim to the title of musical capital. 
Berlin, Paris, London may demur, but facts have 
an eloquent way of convincing the impartial. 

Four local orchestras, two of them new organiza- 
tions, gave seriés in Greater New York this year. 
Their programs, while frequently deficient in fresh- 
ness and musical interest, embraced many schools 
(including, yes, the American) and were executed 
with a brilliance and spirit not often found in 
foreign orchestras. The new organizations—Mr. 
Stransky’s State Symphony and Howard Barlow’s 
American-National Orchestra—both made a definite 
and important contribution to the season’s music. 
The former, together with the standard scores, per- 
formed several American novelties, and the latter 
dedicated its effort to the cause of native music. 

The famous orchestras from Philadelphia and 
Boston accomplished memorable things indeed in 
their series here. Mr. Stokowski and his virtuoso 
ensemble gave programs which for all-around ap- 
peal, variety and musical substance would be difficult 
to improve upon. Mr. Monteux in this, his valedic- 
tory year, again endeared himself to the patrons 
of his orchestra by virtue of his quiet and deep 





musicianship. Moreover, he introduced Stravinsky’s 
great “Sacre du Printemps,” one of the most 
astounding scores of this generation. The gratitude 
of music-lovers would follow him had he done 
nothing else besides this during the entire season. 
In addition to these annual visitors, New York was 
host to the excellent orchestras from Cleveland and 
Minneapolis, and was given the opportunity to 
sample the merits of Rochester’s Philharmonic. 

The record made by the local organizations out- 
side the purely symphonic field was a gratifying 
one. Music-lovers were placed deeply in debt to 
the Friends of Music, the programs of which were 
in most instances models of taste and high pur- 
pose. Among outstanding works produced by this 
society were Pfitzner’s “Von Deutscher Seele,”’ Pur- 
cell’s glorious “Dido and Afneas,” and the all too 
infrequently heard “St. John Passion” of Bach. 
The Schola Cantorum, as in the past, unearthed 
an abundance of choice choral novelties for its pro- 
grams, of which perhaps the most important was 
Pizzetti’s Requiem Mass. Nor should the admirable 
work of the Beethoven Association be overlooked. 

Proponents of the native, the modern and ultra- 
modern schools of music have had ample cause to 
rejoice this season. Their board has been lavishly 
spread, what with the devoted efforts of such cham- 
pions of the new in music as the League of Com- 
posers, the International Composers’ Guild, Ameri- 
can Music Guild and Franco-American Musical 
Society. The work of these groups, in common 
with that of many others mentioned in this record, 
deserves much more extended consideration than it 
is possible here to accord it. 

In the same way, anything like an adequate dis- 
cussion of the operatic record is out of the question 
at this time. The Metropolitan’s season has already 
been treated at some length in these columns, and, 
while it utterly ignored the American creative musi- 
cian, was a period of much brilliance and interest. 
The return of the Wagnerian Opera Company for 
what was to have been a six-weeks’ season but was 
unfortunately cut short before half of its time was 
out, brought revivals of such important works as 
“Rienzi,” “Rheingold,” “Fliegende Hollander” and 
“Figaros Hochzeit,” and two novelties, Kienzl’s 
“Evangelimann” and d’Albert’s “Die Toten Augen.” 

Among the artist-visitors were several well-re- 
membered favorites. De Pachmann returned to 
these shores after a long absence, as did Moriz 
Rosenthal, and both these masters of the ivory keys 
demonstrated that the passing of years has not 
diminished the appeal of their art or the public 
affection that is theirs. Another much-admired 
pianist who returned to the recital platform was 
Carl Friedberg; and in the sphere of the violin an 
event of unique interest was the appearance after 
many years’ absence of the Belgian master, César 
Thomson. Exigencies of space prohibit the 
chronicling of new artists heard in New York 
during the season, but the débuts of two distin- 
guished artists, Wanda Landowska and Lionel 
Tertis, deserve at least passing mention. 

Visiting conductors were fairly numerous. Sieg- 
fried Wagner, making his first appearance in this 
country, directed several concerts in New York as 
well as in other American cities for the benefit of 
the Bayreuth Restoration Fund, and Ignaz Wag- 
halter and Vladimir Golschmann each led the Sym- 
phony Society in special concerts. The season was 
also marked by the début as regular leader of the 
Philharmonic of Willem Van Hoogstraten. 

The centenary of the composition of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and of the first performance of 
his “Missa Solemnis” this year brought impressive 
performances of these mighty scores by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, 
Philharmonic and Schola Cantorum and Oratorio 
Society and New York Symphony. In addition to 
these events, a remarkable Beethoven Cycle was 
given by the Symphony Society under Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

In short, as even this abbreviated review shows, 
the season now closing was a sound and significant 
one from whatever angle it be viewed. It sets a 
mark which will not easily be bettered in the seasons 


to come. 


THE PIPER MUST BE PAID 

ORE than the sordid question of profits is 
M bound up in the controversy provoked by 
Senator Dill’s bill, which would release radio broad- 
casting stations from the necessity of paying roy- 
alties on copyrighted compositions. The delega- 
tion representing the American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers, which descended upon 
Washington last week to enter a protest against the 





bill before a Senate committee, had that best of 
advocates, justice, to speak for their cause. They 
contended, bluntly, that broadcasting was hurting 
their business, reducing their revenues. The 
radio, they said in effect, had so lessened the com- 
mercial value of their work that returns from song- 
writing had decreased 50 per cent in the last year. 

Aside from its effect upon the copyright law, it 
would seem apparent that the Dill bill, as it now 
stands, really means a serious financial loss to com- 
posers and authors. 
intimated, the radio stations broadcast certain 
songs so incessantly that all novelty is destroyed 
and sales drop off, it is only fair that the writers 
should be compensated. The copyright law protects 
authors and publishers against piracy; it should 
also continue to protect composers against free, 
wholesale distribution of their products through 
the ether. From the start the problem of paying 
the piper has been a thorny one in the broadcasting 
field. But paid he must be, if he is to be expected 
to go on turning out tunes. We are still a long 
way from the millennial time when Schubert and 
Schumann will represent the radio-fan’s idea of 
musical entertainment. While the minor lyricists 
hold the key to popular favor they are entitled to 
the rewards. Justice is on their side in their pro- 
test against the Dill bill. 





Peryonalitier 








Prima Donna and Teacher Exchange Felicitations 


“Snapped” during a chat on Riverside Drive in New 
York recently: Florence Macbeth, American coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 


Yeatman Griffith, her teacher. “Mutual congratula- 
tions” were exchanged by the singer and the voice au- 
thority, for both have recently signed “reengagement 
contracts”—the prima donna for her tenth season with 
the Chicago company, and Mr. Griffith for a second 
engagement as leader of a master class on the Pacific 
Coast this summer under the management of L. E. 
Behymer, the Far-West impresario. 

Martinelli—A patron of a new art enterprise which 
is soon to be launched by prominent Italian residents 
of New York has been found in Giovanni Martinelli. 
The Metropolitan Opera tenor, as his benefactors have 
disclosed, contributed to the fund for the establishment 
of a new theater where works of Italian dramatists will 
be presented in English translation, under the manage- 
ment of Ario Flamma. 

Mengelberg—With the conclusion of his season in 
America, Willem Mengelberg will lay down the baton 
of the New York Philharmonic and again betake him- 
self to Europe. The Dutch leader is scheduled to sail 
for Paris, where he will conduct three performances of 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” with the Amsterdam 
Toonkunst Society and Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
May. It is also forecast that he may espouse the cause 
of French musical art, and give one or more programs 
devoted to Gallic composers. 

Landowska—In addition to her best known vocations 
as harpsichord player and essayist, Wanda Landowska 
is also a composer. The Polish artist has written num- 
bers which are described as being in distinctly modern 
vein—amazing as this may seem in a specialist in the 
music of earlier centuries. Her pen has been employed 
upon several valuable studies of the eighteenth century 
clavecin players, who devised intricate ornamentation 
for the scores of that day. “No, I have no intention of 
playing my works!” she declares. 

Miura—The warm welcome which invariably falls to 
the lot of Tamaki Miura, the winsome Madama Butterfly 
from Japan, was in evidence again when she sang 
with the San Carlo Opera Company at the Auditorium 
in Chicago. Writing from the Middle West in her 
quaint English, the singer said recently: “It was great 
happiness for me to sing. People are so kind to re- 
member me. I received letters from all over the United 
States, and they all want my photograph!” Mme. Miura 
will remain in this country until June. 


If, as an eminent composer , 
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Zoological 
, SMALL boy’s ideas on music are somewhat mixed, writes F. D. from 


Birmingham, Ala., and relates several pathetic cases. 


A teacher, who 


had been lecturing on the voice, found that one youngster had written “resi- 


dence” for “resonance,” every time the word appeared. 
infant it was synonymous with “flat”? 


The case of another young shaver is 
still more alarming. In answering a test 
on notation he vivified several familiar 
signs, calling them “Sharks,” “Flaps” 


and “Lions”! 
+ * BS 


Congealed! 


HE ice companies have been waxing 

lyrical of late in their advertisements. 
We were surprised to find how indis- 
pensable music is to a proper conduct 
of the ammonia refrigerating plants. 
Says a blurb, anent one of the fairest 
European opera divas, ““Mme. keeps 
thin by eating oysters. She confesses 
that one reason why she is sorry to 
leave America in the spring is that she 
misses those juicy, luscious American 
bivalves. Serve them on a clean, sparkl- 
ing super-cold bed of Ice.” 

* * * 


NOTHER is headed “Musical Ice,” 

and proceeds as follows: ‘“Every- 
body knows the musical tinkle of ice in 
pitcher or glass. But few know that 
ice plays an important part in the manu- 
facture of phonograph records. (For 
the tenor’s head?) So the next time 
McCormack’s mellow tones take you away 
from the day . . . remember that Ice 
has helped to fill the night, as well as 
your glass, with music. (The music in 
your glass will be all the sweeter be- 
cause you know that ice is absolute- 
ly pure) m 











* * * 


RITING from Wilmington, Del., 

T. H. relates that Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, which employs more than 
50,000 workmen, told the following story 
in the course of an address to the 
Kiwanis Club in Wilmington: 

An Irishman lay dying. The priest 
was with him. 

“What is your last wish, Patrick; 
what is your final request before you 
die?”’ asked the churchman. 

“T’d like to hear the old town band 
again,” murmured Patrick. 


Perhaps to the 





The priest assembled the band, and it 
played five or six numbers under the 
dying man’s window. Then it dispersed. 

“Are you satisfied, Patrick?” he asked. 

“Father,” was the reply, “I can die 
happy now. I know there can’t be any- 
thing worse than that down below!” 

* * * 


The Harrowing Harpist 


ESCRIBING a well-known harpist’s 

prowess, an Atlantic City newspaper 
recently launched out into the following 
paean: 

“His fingers sweep the strings into 
resounding chords of echoing bass, with 
dainty treble, like the elfin taking in a 
torrent of surpassingly gay, slow or fast, 
a delightful cascade of melody. It is all 
breathtaking in a torrent of surpassingly 
beautiful sound, and after hearing it 
seems natural to associate the harp with 
angels!” 

We suppose he parked his wings and 
his halo in the cloak room! 

* 


From the Tool Kit 


OMETHING new in recitals is re- 


ported from Castalia, Ohio, where a 
recent program by pupils, “many of 
whom had taken only a few lessons, 
sometimes as few as one or two,” in- 
cluded the following items: 

A hand-saw and piano duet, pupil and 
teacher. 

Beer bottles and pianoforte duet, Miss 
Blank and teacher. 

For the larger contrapuntal works, no 


doubt, a scroll saw was necessary! 
* * * 


Overheard 


EN Rubin Goldmark’s “Negro 
Rhapsody” was played by the New 
York Philharmonic in Brooklyn recent- 
ly, the composer was present and was 
called to the stage to bow. 
A woman in the audience was heard 
to remark in surprise: 
“Why, he doesn’t look like a Negro!” 
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Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Diet and the Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

I have a lyric tenor voice and I find 
that I lose my high tones and also the 
quality of my voice if I am not careful 
about my diet. Could you give me a list 
of foods that are good for and harmful 
for the voice, especially those that can 
be eaten a reasonable time before sing- 
ing? J. H. H. 

Frederick, Md., April 18, 1924. 


It seems improbable that the kind of 
food you eat can affect your voice so 
quickly unless you suffer from hyper- 
acidity. We should advise your consult- 
ing a physician to find out about this, 
and if he gives you a clean bill of health, 
eat whatever food does not disagree with 
you. Bouillon, and the white of an egg 
shaken up in milk are both good to take 
about an hour before singing. The 
imagination, you know, plays a strong 
part both for good and for ill with a 


singer. 
? 9 9 


Caruso in French Opera 
Question Box Editor: 


“A” says Caruso was a failure in 
French roles, “B” says he was not. 
Which is correct? J. D.C. 


Springfield, Mass., April 19, 1924. 


Caruso was less effective in “Carmen” 
and “Faust” than most of his Italian 
réles, but his “Samson” and his “Elea- 
zar” in “La Juive” were as fine as any- 
thing he ever sang, particularly the lat- 
ter role. 


Church Solos 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me when and where solo 
singing was first introduced into the 
church service? D. B. 

Canandaigua, N. Y., April 20, 1924. 


The use of solos and duets in the 
church service is generally ascribed to 
Ludovico Viadana, 1565-1644. He was 
director of music at the Cathedral of 
Fano and afterward at Mantua. His 
music is distinguished by lack of contra- 
puntal style, not only in voice parts but 
in the accompaniment as well. 


>. Pus 


Exercise for Singers 


Question Box Editor: 

What exercise do you recommend for 
the singer to keep in good physical trim 
and to keep down weight? L. 

Washington, D. C., April 18, 1924. 

Swimming, riding, canoeing are all 
good. Running and dancing are said to 
be bad. In all cases, however, the indi- 
vidual has to find out, more or less, what 


suits him best. 
a ae: 


*‘Last Rose of Summer”’ 


Qvestion Box Editor: 

Did Flotow write “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and if not, why is it sung in 
“Martha”? M. J. 

Madison, Wis., April 17, 1924. 





Steinway ! 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 






Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


The melody of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” is an old traditional Irish tune, the 
original words being “The Groves of 
Blarney.” Tom Moore wrote the words 
usually sung. It is introduced into “Mar- 
tha” because “Lionel” requests “Lady 
Harriet” to sing a simple song of the 


people. 
> 9 9 


Marketing Manuscripts 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the best way to sell a manu- 
script song? G. L. B. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 1924. 
Send it to a publisher who puts out 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
[It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 








































Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 









songs of the same kind. If you can get 
a well-known singer to use your song, vt 
decidedly heightens your chances of get- 


ting it published, 
7 2? 9 


Concerning Catgut 


Question Box Editor: 
Are violin strings really made out of 
the intestines of the cat? V. 
Battle Creek, Mich., April 18, 1924. 
No, and the probability is that they 
never were. The origin of the term is 
obscure, for, as far as is known, sheen 
entrails have always been used to make 
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LLIOTT SCHENCK, composer-con- 

ductor, was born in Paris of Ameri- 
can parents who returned to America 
soon after his 
birth and took up 
their residence in 
Brooklyn, where 
Mr. Schenck’s 
father was rector 
of St. Ann’s Epis- 
copal Church. He 
was educated in 
public schools’ in 
Brooklyn, the 
Drisler School, 
New York, and 
Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Schenck’s 
first music lessons 
were on the piano 
from an older sis- 
ter and he later 
studied organ with 
the organist of his father’s church and 
played the weekday services when only 
twelve years old. At seventeen he was 
organist of the Pro-Cathedral in New 
York and assistant organist at Calvary 
Episcopal Church, conducting also the 
boy choir in Calvary Chapel. His first 
serious musical study was with Frank 
Damrosch at the age of twenty. After 
one year’s study of piano and harmony 
with Mr. Damrosch, he went to Dresden, 
where he became a student at the Con- 





Elliott Schenck 


servatory, taking harmony and composi- 
tion with Draeseke, piano with Buch- 
meyer and conducting with Rapoldi. On 
the advice of Teresa Carrefio he worked 
for three years at composition and or- 
chestration with Heinrich Urban and 
violin with Paul Peters in Berlin. Re- 
turning to New York in 1894, he gave a 
concert in Carnegie Hall with the New 
York Symphony, playing several of his 
own works. He was engaged as chorus- 
master and assistant conductor of Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s opera company and made 
his début as an operatic conductor with 
“Trovatore” at the Academy of Music 
New York, in 1895. He succeeded Dr. 
Arthur Mees as conductor of the Albany 
Music Festivals, gave lectures and con- 
ducted as assistant to Walter Damrosch 
at Willow Grove for four seasons and at 
Pittsburgh for one season. He then 
joined Henry W. Savage’s English 
Grand Opera Company, conducting all 
the Wagnerian productions. He led the 
first English performance in America of 
“Walkiire” in Boston at the Tremont 
Theater Nov. 6, 1905. On the erection 
of the New Theater, Mr. Schenck be- 
came musical director there and later 
held a similar position at the Little The- 
ater. Compositions by him have been 
performed by leading orchestras in Ber- 
lin and Dresden and by the Boston, New 
York, Chicago and Minneapolis sym- 
phonies and numerous choral bodies 
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Organ Playing in Cinema 
Houses Is Art in Itself, 
Asserts Mazie M. Peralta 











Mazie M. Peralta, Director of the Midway 
Organ School, Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 19.—Playing the organ 
for motion picture theaters is a field 
in itself and must be approached with 
an entirely different viewpoint from any 
other branch of organ playing, says 
Mazie M. Peralta, director of the Midway 


Organ School in Chicago. 

Miss Peralta, who has played in many 
large motion picture houses, has well 
defined ideas on what is necessary for 
success in cinema playing. 

“Many good church organists fail when 
they attempt motion picture work, be- 
cause they lack perspective. Church or- 
ganists who play beautifully often have 
no imagination in visualizing scenes, but 
this power to visualize is absolutely 
essential in cinema theater playing. 

“To dramatize a picture in terms of 
music is the prime element of success 
in this work. Atmosphere must be built 
up around the picture, and this is hard 
to do but very effective when it is done 
skillfully. There has been too much 
“bunk” in motion picture music, too 
much “Hearts and Flowers” and too little 
work of real value. 

“It is perfectly possible to play good 
music in the cinema theaters and make 
the public like it. The music, however, 
must fit perfectly into the mood of a 
picture. I have heard organists play 
‘Tradumerei’ during an Indian dance, 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Song of India’ 
during a scene in Wall Street. This is 
so ridiculous that not only the intelligent 
musicians smile at it, but everybody in 
the audience feels the clash between the 
moods of picture and music. 

“An organist, to succeed in motion pic- 
ture theater work, must have a thorough 
command of the technic of organ play- 
ing. This is essential to success. To 
dramatize a picture, to shift the moods 
of the music, to extemporize, all this 
requires technical facility of no mean 
order. 

“With the great organs now being 
built in the cinema places, the art of 
playing for motion pictures offers a 
glittering vista of possibilities. It offers 
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a hope for the very best music to be 
heard by everybody, but failure awaits 
the organists who are not keenly sensi- 
tive to the moods of the pictures and 
who do not know how to play upon the 
emotions of their audiences even as the 
pictures do. 

“That is why we are giving courses 
in dramatizing pictures in music, as well 
as training the organists in the technic 
and literature of the instrument. Mo- 
tion pictures have brought forward a 
new art of organ playing, and imagina- 
tion is essential to success in it.” 


Miss Peralta came here from Denver, 
where she taught piano in the Denver 
Conservatory. Later she took up the 
organ with Henry Houseley, well-known 
organist and composer. She has opened 
an organ school at Midway Masonic 
Temple, where she gives both church and 
cinema work for the organ. Her motion 
picture organ courses are worked out 
from experiences gathered as organist in 
several of the largest theaters in Chi- 
cago, including the Pantheon Theater, 
Senate Theater and the Balaban & Katz 
Riviera Theater. 





Kansas Federation at Annual Convention 
Hears Prize Music in State Contest 


UaisaANTNNSAMMUUAUOUALAUESTEANEQCAUOOOAUOUNAEUNAOU AGA NET 


ICHITA, KAN., April 19.—The fifth 

annual convention of the Kansas 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
this city last week, Mrs. William J. 
Logan of Kansas City, Kan., the presi- 
dent since the organization of the fed- 
eration, presiding. Many valuable ad- 
dresses were heard and the delegates 
found great interest in the round-table 
discussions and in the demonstrations of 
the National Federation’s new course of 
study and the teaching of music in the 
schools. 

Among the musical programs was one 
made up of the prize-winning numbers 
in the State composers’ competition. 
These were performed under the chair- 
manship of Oscar Lofgren of Lindsborg 
at the evening session at the Wichita 


High School on April 9. The prize works 
comprised a Terzetto in G by Henry V. 
Stearns of Topeka, male chorus, “The 
True Memorial,” by Hagbard Brase of 
Lindsborg, and “The Holiday,” a work 
for piano by Louis U. Rowland of Bald- 
win. The awards were presented to 
these winners at this session. 

The newly elected officers are Mrs. A. 
J. Clark, Topeka, president; Mrs. Frank 
Deerwester, Pittsburg, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs, Richard M. Gray, Wichita, 
second vice-president; Mrs. G. B. Mer- 
ritt, St. John, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Charles D. Ise, Coffeyville, financial sec- 
retary, and Mrs. F. M. Wilhelm, Inde- 
pendence, treasurer. 

Delegates were welcomed at a recep- 
tion and concert on April 7, Mrs. E. Hig- 
ginson, chairman of the local convention 
board, presiding. After the singing of 
“America the Beautiful” and an invoca- 
tion by Rev. Edgar Allen Lowther, greet- 
ings were offered by Earl C. Elliott, city 
manager, on behalf of the city, and Mrs. 
EK. Higginson, on behalf of the local 
music clubs, The program further in- 
cluded musical numbers given by the 
Classical Trio—Laura Jackman, violin; 
Flora Bennett Hay and Frances Fritz- 
len, piano—a musical recitation by Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto L. Fischer and an address 
by Victor Murdock. 

Reports of officers and committees 
were received at the first session on the 
morning of April 8 at the First M. E. 
Church. The afternoon session, at which 
Mary E. Boyd presided, opened with an 
address by Ira Pratt of Manhattan, pres- 
ident of the Kansas State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. An interesting junior 
program was given by the Apollo Junior 
Club of Newton, Winfield College of 
Music Junior Club, Student Department 
Mozart Club of Kansas City, Kan.; Hor- 
ner Institute of Fine Arts Junior Club, 
Kansas City, Kan., and Treble Clef 
Junior Club of Pittsburg. The latter 
part of the afternoon was devoted to 
church music, with Mrs. G. B. Merritt 
presiding. Henry V. Stearns gave an 
address on “Music in Worship.” The 
First M. E, Church Choir, conducted by 
Harry W. Stanley, and with Lucile Kells 
Briggs as organist, sang several an- 
thems. In the evening the delegates 
heard a recital by Florence Macbeth at 
the Forum. 


Study Course Demonstrated 


A feature of the morning session on 
April 9 at the Hotel Lassen was a prac- 
tical demonstration of the National Fed- 
eration course of study. This demon- 
stration was conducted by Mrs. L. A. 
Jacobus, State chairman of the course of 
study. 

The afternoon was given over to an 
extended program, given by the Satur- 
day Afternoon Musical Club of Wichita, 
Wichita Musical Club, Mozart Club, Kan- 
sas City; Music Study Club, Topeka 
Treble Clef Club, Pittsburg; Winfield 
Apollo Club, Minerva Club, Topeka; 


Musical Art Society, Wichita; Hutchin- 
son Music Club, Treble Clef Chorus, 
Newton; Monday Music Club, Indepen- 
dence; Saint Cecilia Music Club, Cha- 
nute; MacDowell Music Study Club, 
Kansas City; Philharmonic Quartet, 
Winfield; Pratt Music Club, Clay Center 
Music Club, Thursday Music Club, Cher- 
ryvale, and the Mozart Club Chorus of 
Kansas City. Edouard Sacerdote of 
Chicago gave an interesting address on 
“Opera, a Force in Civic Development.” 


The evening program of April 9 in- 
cluded, in addition to the prize works, an 
address on “American Music and Com- 
posers,” which was given by Mrs. F. H. 
Blankenship, 
the National Federation, and Gaul’s Can- 


corresponding secretary of 


tata, “Spring Rapture,” and several mis- 
cellaneous numbers were sung by the 
Federation Festival Chorus, conducted 
by Roy Campbell. 

The Thursday sessions were largely 
devoted to assembly singing, round-table 
discussions, an address by W. A. Lewis, 
president of the Hays State Normal Col- 
lege, on “Music, a Vital Need in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” and a demonstration of 
music in Wichita grade schools, under 
the direction of Elizabeth Cannon. 

The musical activities of the conven- 
tion closed with a concert given by Laura 
Reed Yaggy, violinist, and the Twentieth 
Century Quartet, comprising Ruth In- 
gram Andrews and Mrs, Carl Johnson 
sopranos, and Mrs. Frank Fulton po 
Doris Thompson, contralto, with Susie 
Ballinger Newman and Mrs. Maryland 
Campbell as accompanists. 

T. L. KREBs. 
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Farewells Mingle with Débuts as Season Draws to Close 
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HE concert season, 
when it reaches Easter- 
time, has a tantalizing 
way of hovering  be- 
tween life and death. 
Yet, in spite of calen- 
dars and calculations, there are still 
life and vigor in the season, as the 
week’s record continues to show. Of 
course, the number of recital events 
has greatly decreased, but last week, 
despite the Easter holidays, brought 
quite a few programs, several of 
which were presented by favorite 
artists. 


Chaliapin’s Farewell 


Feodor Chaliapin was the magnet at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Easter 
Sunday afternoon, when the _ beloved 
Russian basso gave his farewell recital. 
He was assisted by Rudolph Polk, vio- 
linist, and Feodor Koenemann, pianist. 

A great outburst of applause greeted 
the singer upon his first appearance, and 
all through the afternoon there was a 
steady crescendo of enthusiasm. The 
vast audience (it filled all the seats and 
standing room) was enraptured by Mr. 
Chaliapin’s interpretations of his vari- 
ous songs. The latter, following his 
custom, he identified by announcing 
their numbers, and at once there was an 
animated thumbing of pages in the text- 
book of songs in the basso’s répertoire. 

Mr. Chaliapin was in a most gracious 
mood, which was reflected in his open- 
handed liberality with encores. These 
exceeded by far what might be termed 
his scheduled numbers. He sang, among 
many other songs, such favorites as 
the “Two Grenadiers,” “Ai Ukhnyom” 
and the “Song of the Flea.” Other 
facets of his art were shown in Rubin- 
stein’s “Ballad,” Glinka’s ‘“Susanin’s 
Aria” and “Doubt,” Grieg’s “A Swan” 
(magnificently sung), Dargomizhsky’s 
comic “The Government Clerk,” Rubin- 
stein’s “Persian Song,” Malashkin’s 
“Oh, Could I But Express in Song” 
and an aria from Mozart’s “Don Juan.” 
These items, so varied in mood and tax- 
ing technically, were interpreted in a 
manner that often deserved the epithet, 
incomparable. Mr. Chaliapin’s art is so 
familiar that it needs no discussion at 
this late day. It should be sufficient 
to say that he was happy vocally last 
Sunday and that the walls of the opera 





‘house resounded with cheers after each 


of his songs. 


Mr. Polk was a capital assisting 
artist. He played with delightful finish 
and tonal warmth pieces by Sme- 


tana, Chaminade-Kreisler, Sarasate and 
others, and provided obbligatos for sev- 
eral of Mr. Chaliapin’s songs. His ac- 
companist was Waldemar Liachowsky. 
Mr. Koenemann, besides ably accomplish- 
ing the trying task of accompanying the 
basso, played a group of piano solos 
with delicacy and fancy. B. R. 


Beethoven Association 


The sixth and last concert of the 
season of the Beethoven Association 
drew its usual distinguished audience to 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 14. 
The artists were Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, sub- 
stituting for Willem Willeke, who was 
indisposed, and Josef Hofmann, pianist. 

The program began with a superfine 
performance of Beethoven’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, Op. 30, No. 2. Mr. 
Zimbalist’s tone was like warm velvet, 
and Mr. Hofmann at the piano played 
with exquisite art. The pianist fol- 
lowed with Schumann’s “Carnaval,” 


which was deliciously played, the vari- 
ous moods being splendidly differen- 
tiated. Mr. Zimbalist follewed with Max 
Reger’s Sonata in A for Violin Alone, 
redeeming by his fine playing a work 
of not startling beauty. The Beethoven 
Piano Trio in B Flat closed the pro- 
gram, the ensemble being amazingly 
good throughout. d. D. 


Crystal Waters 


Crystal Waters, soprano, who was one 
of the first American artists to go 
abroad to entertain the A. E. F., and 
who has been teaching in New York 
since her return, made her recital début 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
April 15, presenting a program that had 
a number of interesting unfamiliar 
songs as well as some favorite war- 
horses. Miss Waters’ first group in- 
cluded two “Rispetti” by Wolf-Ferrari, 
Brogi’s “Visione Veneziana” and Mo- 
zart’s over-sung “Hallelujah!” The 
German group was by Wolf, Schubert 
and Schumann; the French group by 
Charpentier, Fauré and Ravel, the last- 
named composer represented by “Le 
Paon” and three Greek Airs. The group 
in English was by Bullock, Toye, Engel, 
Strickland and Clarke. 

Miss Waters is a singularly satisfac- 
tory singer, and one wonders why such 
a luminary has been concealed under a 
bushel for some five years, for she seems 
to have every desideratum. The voice, 
which is rich in quality, varied in color 
and exceedingly well placed, responds to 
the mood of her songs in a remarkable 
manner. Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” was 
exquisitely sung and Ravel’s humorous 
“Le Paon” utterly delightful. The 
English songs were also well done, and 
Miss Waters’ clear diction made them 
all fully comprehensible. Coenraad V. 
Bos was the accompanist. J. A. H. 


Luisa Tosi’s Début 


Luisa Tosi, an Italian coloratura so- 
prano, who has sung in South American 
opera houses, made her New York 
début in a song recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Wednesday evening, April 16. The 
singer hus a light voice, which proved 
flexible and also of considerable power 
in its upper range. Her ability to pro- 
ject sustained tones of phenomenal 
clarity in florid pieces was revealed in 
the aria “Una voce poco fa” from “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” Her intonatiou and mas- 
tery of style were not always impec- 
cable, but she made her best impression 
in her operatic pieces rather than purely 
lyric songs. Her lower voice has less 
color and power, suggesting a certain 
lack of breath support. The program 
included two Spanish numbers, “La 
Carcelera” by Chapi and “Juramento” 
by Gaztambide, songs by Pergolesi, 
Scarlatti, Mascagni and Leoncavallo; 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and two 
works accompanied by flute obbligato, 
Dell’Acqua’s Villanelle and Benedict’s 
“Carnival of Venice.” The soprano won 
much applause from an audience partly 
of her countrymen. Wilfrid Pelletier 
was an exact and artistic accompanist. 

R. M. K. 


Organ Recital by Mr. Eddy 


The noble Speyer organ recently dedi- 
cated in the Town Hall responded to the 
firm touch of Clarence Eddy on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. The Chicago 
organist, who is known far and wide 
as the dean of American organists, gave 
a recital before a friendly and interested 
audience, and revealed in a dignified and 
authoritative manner the superb pos- 
sibilities of this new instrument. One 
could have wished for a more generous 
taste of the classicists than Mr. Eddy 


included in last week’s program. He 
opened with Bach’s grand Fantasia and 
Fugue in F Minor, but thereafter his 
list was void of this master’s music, of 
Mendelssohn’s, of César Franck’s, to 
name but three of the great. There was, 
however, an abundance of American or- 
gan music. James H. Rogers’ Third 
Sonata, which was unfamiliar, was fol- 
lowed by some meretricious items by 
Cyril Jenkins, Carl McKinley, R. S. 
Stoughton and Ernest F. Hawke, and 
a closing group by Horsman, Wosten- 
holme, Coleman and Gigout. An “Ave 
Maria” by Bossi was also included. 
There were many beautiful effects of 
color in Mr. Eddy’s performance of 
these numbers, and a mastery of the 
instrument which in general was worthy 
of far better musical material. The 
artist was warmly applauded.  B. R. 


Emil Friedberger 


Emil Friedberger, pianist, gave a most 
interesting first New York recital at the 
residence of Adolph Lewisohn on Thurs- 
day evening, April 17. Mr. Friedberger 
is an excellent musician as well as a 
technician. He has a_ fine rhythmic 
sense and his tone is alive and colorful. 
He was at his best in the great C Major 
Phantasy of Schumann, which he played 
with warmth and decisive clarity. The 
remainder of Mr. Friedberger’s program 
consisted of a prelude and fugue of 
Bach, a phantasy and waltzes of 
Brahms, two Chopin compositions, a 
Schubert Impromptu, the “Magic Fire” 
of Wagner-Brassin, which was exceed- 
ingly well interpreted, and two of his 
own compositions. 

An audience which filled Mr. 
Lewisohn’s ball-room greeted Mr. Fried- 
berger warmly and demanded encores. 


H. J. 


Valentina Aksarova’s Recital 


Valentina Aksarova, soprano, proved 
herself a dramatic and versatile singer 
in a recital at Steinway Hall on the 
evening. of April 17. She has a voice 
of considerable range, full and of good 
quality; and, except that her breathing 
was not completely controlled, her 
method was effective. Miss Aksarova, 
who made up her program chiefly of 
Russian songs, interpreted with power 
and forceful meaning music by Tchaik- 
ovsky, Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff, Tcher- 
epnin, Wassilenko, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Moussorgsky, as well as a group 
by miscellaneous composers. An aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s opera “Iolanthe” 
was included in the first wroup, and the 
singer achieved one of her chief suc- 
cesses in a spirited and voluble delivery 
of Parasha’s aria from Moussorgsky’s 
“Fair of Sorotchink.” Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s “Christmas Eve” was artistically 
sung, and a tender interpretation of 
Tcherepnin’s “Autumn” was another dis- 
tinctive feature of the concert. Tcher- 
epnin’s “Tell-Tale Stars” was given in 
English so piquantly that it had to be 
repeated. Mozart’s “Non so piu,” from 
the “Marriage of Figaro,” showed Miss 
Aksarova’s command of legato with ad- 
mirable effect. The singer, who was 
assisted by Michel Borochovsky as ac- 
companist, was warmly applauded by a 
large audience and was obliged to give 
several encore-pieces. P. J. N. 


Joint Concert at Carnegie 


A demonstration of artistic versatility 
was provided by J. Andrews at Carnegie 
Hall on Friday evening, April 18, when 
he appeared as baritone soloist and as 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Club. The concert began as a piano and 
song recital and ended as an orchestral 
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performance with soloists. The other 
artists on the program were Thalia 
Diplarkou, pianist, and Helen Gollick, 
soprano. ; 
Miss Diplarkou, in groups of Liszt, 
Chopin, Schumann and Brahms, ex- 
hibited technical skill, hampered by a 
lack of lightness of touch in the lyric | 
passages. In the Mozart D Minor Con- 
certo with the orchestra she played 
broadly with spirit and understanding. 
Mr. Andrews and Miss Gollick were 
effective in duets from “Rigoletto.” With 
G. Bosignore as accompanist, Mr. An- 
drews sang solos from the same opera 
in a pleasant voice and with marked 
simplicity of style. Miss Gollick dem- 
onstrated her virtuosity in an aria from 
“Tosca,” which she sang with orchestral 
accompaniment. The orchestra, in a 
performance of Massenet’s “Phédre” 
Overture, although not up to professional 
standards, did good work. Mr. Andrews 
revealed himself not only as an ac- 
complished singer but as a most satis- 
factory conductor. H. M. 


Negro Baritone Makes Bow 


An artistic recital was given by a 
newcomer to the New York concert 
stage, Julius Bledsoe, a Negro baritone, 
at Aeolian Hall on Easter Sunday night. 
The singer, who is a medical student at 
Columbia University, proved himself a 
pleasurable surprise, for his voice is a 
sizeable and well modulated one. It is 
of definitely superior quality in the 
upper range, where it has almost the 
timbre of a tenor. Mr. Bledsoe possesses 
in addition much sincerity and artistic 
discretion. In his singing of such 
spirituals as “They Led My _ Lord 
Away,” arranged by Emil J. Polak, who 
was at the piano, he endowed the naive 
text with a serious and poignant quality 
that was very effective. 

His program included certain conven- 
tional numbers which were less impres- 
sive, such as the aria “Visione Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and songs 
by Caccini, Handel, Widor and Fourd- 
rain. Schubert’s “Der Wanderer” was 
given soberly, but two of Dvorak’s 
“Gypsy Melodies” stirred by their primal 
lilt. Perhaps the most perfectly done 
number of the evening was Elgar’s 
“Pleading,” a fine example of restained 
and imaginative singing. The program 
included also songs by Bridge and Shaw, 
a “Boat Song” and the spiritual “I’m 
Troubled in Mind,” both arranged b 
Harvey B. Gaul, and “Stay in the Field, 
O Warrior,” a spirited song of religious 


exhortation, arranged by Mitchell. 
R. M. K. 





Swinford Has Active Season 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been 
active in concert during the last few 
weeks. He made eight appearances in 
March and has booked ten appearances 
for this spring and next season. He will 
give a recital in the Hotel Blackstone 


Series in Chicago next season, and has 
been engaged for two appearances in 
Providence, making his fifth and sixth 
engagements in that city in consecutive 
seasons. 


Songs of Emil Polak Heard 


The songs of Emil Polak, coach and 
accompanist, have been receiving well 
merited attention this season, “Rest” is 
being used by many prominent artists 
and has aroused the keen interest of 
audiences who have ‘heard it. Irene 


Wilder, contralto, sang the song at her 
New York recital of March 29 and was 
obliged to repeat it. Mr. Polak has been 
engaged to accompany Maria Jeritza on 
her fall tour of 1924. 








Music Is Feature of Passover Service 
Held in Carnegie Hall 


A special musical program was ar- 
ranged for the Passover services of the 
Central and Free Synagogues held last 


Sunday morning at Carnegie Hall. It 
included Rubinstein’s “Song of Miriam,” 
excerpts from Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” 
and Passover melodies. 





Ralph Kellogg of Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Gertrude Fothergill, also of Hart- 
ford; George Haage of Reading, Pa:, 
and W. S. Mason of Charleston, W. Va., 
concert managers, visited New York 


recently. 
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Missi cholétan Ends Gala Season with Remarkable 
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Record of 175 Performances Given in New York 


NUNN AANA 


HE Metropolitan Opera 
season came to a close 
last week with the per- 
formance on Saturday 
evening of “Il Trova- 
tore.” The Verdi opera, 
curiously, had only one representa- 
tion this year and by a coincidence 
was chosen to end the season. Forty- 
three different operas made up the 
répertoire—twenty-five in Italian, 
eight in French and ten in German. 
The total of opera performances was 
175. Ten performances were given 
in Brooklyn and seventeen in Phila- 
delphia. The company will close its 
activities for the year with brief 
visits to Atlanta, Cleveland and Roches- 
ter, and these, together with the twenty- 
four Sunday Night Concerts given in 
Manhattan, will bring its total of per- 
formances up to 243. 

Of the composers represented in this 
season’s New York répertoire, Wagner 
led with twenty-nine performances, of 
which six were of “Die Meistersinger” 
and a like number of “Die Walkiire.” 
Puccini was second with twenty-two and 
hard upon his heels came his compatriot, 
Verdi, with twenty-one. Next in order 
were Massenet and Gounod (eleven per- 
formances each), Mascagni and Giordano 
(ten each), Rimsky-Korsakoff, whose 
“Coq d’Or” received the largest indi- 
vidual number of performances, nine, 
and Bizet, whose “Carmen” was given 
eight times. There were sixteen double 
bills and one benefit performance. 


Operas and Dates Performed 


The following list shows the first date 
of each performance and the number of 
times each opera was given. Revivals 
are printed in italics and novelties are 
denoted by an asterisk. 

















Times 

First Per- 

Opera Given formed 
ed Aras er Nov. 5 6 
OTe. oss 6 6 Wes bee OO Nov. 7 6 
TE GE Obi 4s bie cs eats OC eee? 8 7 
*Metetersinaer” | ocx swe ove ee MOV. 9 6 
“Romeo et Juliette”’.........Nov.10 6 
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“Rigoletto”’ veseceectereree NOV, 10 5 
“Wiliam Mg bg o bin ae.4 . Nov. 12 4 
“Andre Chenier” ..-+++++++- . Nov. 14 4 
“T’/Amico Fritz’? w.cceeeeeeed yov. 15 3 
a Pe re ee . Nov. 15 5 
‘Madama Butterfly” -...---Nov. 16 7 
“Samson et Dalila’..-------Nov. 16 5 
‘“Rosenkavalier” ...------+--NOV. 17 3 
“La Traviata” .....+++++++-NOov. 17 6 
‘Tannhiuser” ...-¢creeee% . Nov. 21 5 
“Carmen” weeeeeeeeeteeees sNOv, 22 Ss 
“Boris Godounoff” «.-++-+++++4 Ov. 24 4 
“Mefistofele” .....-+++++-+-NOov. 26 3 
“Parsifal” vp wawie vies o Rls 06 mr eEEGs 29 3 
“Faust”’ PO OST TTT 5 
“Ta Boheme” ....--sseeees Dec. 7 8 
“OMQRGOTG” wcccccccesereeeoes Dec. 8 6 
Of i rT CC te Dec. 14 6 
“Pagliacci” .......+eeseeee% Dec. 19 4 
“Die Walktire” ....- peeeeee Dec. 20 6 
“Cavalleria Rusticana ..... Dec. 22 7 
STNRME nce cles s cee es eer ees Dec. 28 3 
*“T.q Habanera” ..-++eee ee ee Jan. : 3 
*“T Compagnacci” .-+++++++ Jan. 2 3 
“T’Amore dei tre re’. -.-++++« Jan. 9 2 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia’.....« Jan. 16 2 
‘Tohengrin” ......+:*% ote Jan, 17 5 
‘Tucia di Lammermoor”... .Jan. 19 2 
“Te Oog @Or”’.....cecscecces Jan. 21 9 
a Africans” aE Cee re. Seo en 31 4 
“Siegfried” .......eeeeeeee8 bs oe 2 
ead Li Atieogra” |... 0 6ssde re Feb. 13 4 
TR THRE vce e eet tre ees Feb. 18 1 
*“T.e Roi de Lahore’”’.------- Feb. 29 5 
“Tristan und Isolde’’.--++++.+ Mar. 5 2 
“Wael Tan CULte’... 06008 o oele Mar. 6 9 
“Der Freischiit2z? ...++++ees Mar. 22 3 
“T] Trovatore”’ .....cceeceee April 19 1 


The outstanding features of last week 
were probably the Good Friday matinée 
of “Parsifal” and Chaliapin’s farewell 
on Thursday afternoon in the réle of 
Boris. A veritable storm of applause, 
lasting many minutes, was aroused by 
the appearance of the famous Russian 
basso. Orville Harrold, Marion Telva, 
Mmes. Delaunois, Dalossy and Perini and 
Messrs. Bada, Mardones and Ananian 
were others in the excellent “Boris” cast. 


Mr. Papi was the conductor. 
“Parsifal” 


Good Friday brought the customary 
matinée performance of “Parsifal” at 
the Metropolitan, and in spite of a steady 
downpour of rain, a capacity audience 
gathered to hear Wagner’s great con- 
secrational festival drama. The per- 
formance was of high quality from many 
standpoints. It is likely that the pre- 
vailing atmospheric dampness was re- 
sponsible for the occasional dull timbre 
of the strings. The brass, however, 
which is supremely important in this 
score, played with magnificent power and 
with a wealth of nuance and poignant 
expression. Mr. Bodanzky, as master of 
all ceremonies, directed with authority, 
devotion and sensitive musicianship. 

The cast was a good, if not a great 
one. Florence Easton sang the difficult 
music of Kundry with that artistic pene- 
tration which characterizes everything 
she does. Her voice has sounded fresher 
and more expressive, but this was per- 
haps more the music’s fault than hers. 
Curt Taucher as the “guileless Fool” 
strove manfully, but not always success- 
fully, to make his part and interpretation 
convincing. His frenzied outburst in 
Scene I, when Kundry announces the 
death of his mother, was in the best 
melodramatic manner and consequently 
a little ridiculous. Later his acting was 
simpler and more restrained, thereby 
greatly gaining in power. vty 

Michael Bohnen was another principal 
who at times egregiously overacted his 
réle. As Gurnemanz he attitudinized and 
extravagant manner. 


gestured in an e3 
Vocally, his contribution was deeply 
memorable. Friedrich Schorr gave an 


arrestingly fine interpretation of the tor- 
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tured Amfortas. He was superb in the 
ceremony of the unveiling of the Holy 
Grail and the Love-Feast, singing with 
a most poignant quality of tone and act- 
ing with admirable continence and depth 
of feeling. Gustav Schiitzendorf was 
properly malignant and formidable as 
Klingsor, William Gustafson fully satis- 
fying as Titurel and the minor parts 
were in capable hands. Mr. Bada was 
the First Knight, Mr. Schlegel the Sec- 
ond Knight; Marion Telva sang the 
Voice’s lines; the Esquires were Ellen 
Dalossy, Louise Hunter, George Meader 
and Giordano Paltrinieri, while the solo 
F'lower Maidens were depicted by Mmes. 
Roeseler, Anthony, Delaunois, Robertson, 
Ryan and Telva. The chorus discharged 
its important duties well. B. R. 


Branzell as “Dalila” 


The week’s opening performance of 
“Samson et Dalila” brought the New 
York début of Karin Branzell in the part 
of the Philistine siren. Mme. Branzell 
sang her music with much opulence of 
voice—hers is a gorgeous-toned organ— 
and displayed good diction in the French 
tongue. Her dramatic delineation was a 
well-poised one, though she stressed the 
elements of craft and seduction less than 
other recent Dalilas. Giovanni Marti- 
nelli as Samson contributed some fine 
singing in Act II and in the pathetic 
scene of the mill. The cast included also 
a distinguished impersonator of the High 
Priest in Giuseppe De Luca, and oth- 
ers in minor roles included Messrs. 
Rothier, Ananian, Paltrinieri, Audisio 
and Reschiglian. The chorus and the 
ballet, the latter led by Lilyan Ogden, 
contributed to the ensemble scenes. Louis 
Hasselmans, who conducted, was called 
before the curtain to share the applause. 

‘/- * 


R. M 
“L’ Africana” 

The return of Rosa Ponselle from her 
concert tournée made possible another 
performance of Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
cana,” which had not been heard for sev- 
eral months. It was given on Wednesday 
evening. The cast was the same as at 
previous hearings and included Miss 
Ponselle as Selika, Mr. Gigli as Vasco da 
Gama, Queena Mario as Inez and Giu- 
seppe Danise as Nelusko. The other 
réles were assumed by Adamo Didur, 
Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada, Léon 
Rothier, who doubled as the Inquisitor 
and the Brahmin Priest; Henriette 
Wakefield, Vincenzo Reschiglian and 
Pietro Audisio. Both Miss Ponselle and 
Mr. Gigli sang superbly and Miss Mario 
did much with an exceedingly thankless 
part. Mr, Danise’s aria on the ship was 
much applauded and Mr. Gigli had well- 
earned salvos of applause after “O Para- 
diso.” Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


A. H. 
A Double Bill 


The combination of “Coq d’Or” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” which was pre- 





sented for the last time this season on 
Thursday evening, April 17, is an incom- 
prehensible one. The two operas cannot 
possibly appeal to the same people. Half 
of the audience leaves after “Cavalleria” 
and the other half doesn’t come until it 
is time for “Coq d’Or.” The standing 
room section, particularly, was notice- 
ably empty of enthusiasts and claque 
after the end of the Italian opera. 

Rafaelo Diaz’s singing of the réle of 
the Astrologer was, perhaps, the out- 
standing feature of the “Coq d’Or” per- 
formance. Giuseppe Bonfiglio timed his 
pantomime exactly to Mr. Diaz’s singing. 
Thalia Sabanieva shared the honors of 
the Princess with Rosina Galli and 
Adamo Didur and Alexis Kosloff were 
both effective as the King. Kathleen 
Howard and Florence Rudolph were 
Amelfa; Paolo Ananian and Ottokar 
Bartik combined to make an excellent 
General; Pietro Audisio and Isador Swee 
were the Prince and Vincenzo Reschi- 
glian and Domenico Da Re the Knight. 
Nanette Guilford sang the Voice of the 
Cock with a full, sweet tone and assur- 
ance. Mr. Bamboschek conducted. 

Rosa Ponselle and Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi shared the stellar honors in “Caval- 


[Continued on page 29] 
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One of the Few Artists 

Whose Annual Recital 

Is Always a Pleasure 
to His Audience 





OLIVER 


DENTON 








Aeolian Hall 
another large matinee 
band of piano fans was 
on hand to listen to 
Oliver Denton, -Ameri- 
can pianist, whose art has 
grown from year to year, 
and now is undeniably 
fine. 


‘He treats his material 
with a large, serious, 
musical grasp, and has 
the ability to lose himself 
also in poetical fantasy, 
when the character of the 
composition calls for 
more gentle contempla- 
tion. 
“His technic is virile 
and virtuosic, his tone 
has a certain healthy di- 
rectness, and yet is capa- 
ble also of lyric expres- 
sion. The player was left 
in no doubt as to the 
warmly favorable dispo- 
sition of his auditors.” 
N. Y. American 
(Leonard Liebling) 


‘To these excellently bal- 
anced numbers, Mr. 
Denton brought his 
usual distinction of style 
and the true musician’s 
appreciation of their 
varying moods and mes- 
sages.” N.Y. World 


“Mr. Denton is a well- 
equipped player. His 
playing is technically 
skilful. A Brahms In- 
termezzo pleased espe- 
cially in a performance 
of marked charm and 
warmth of coloring, and 
well deserved its repeti- 
tion.” 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Management 


Loudon Charlton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Stieff Piano Duo-Art Records 








Metropolitan Opera Season Ends 
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leria.” Miss Ponselle made a striking 
Santuzza and she sang with a fine mel- 
lowness and power. Mr. Lauri-Volpi 
made of Turiddu a sympathetic charac- 
ter. His singing was effortless and his 
voice smooth and full. Marion Telva 
was a provocative Lola; Grace Anthony, 
Lucia, and Millo Picco, Alfio. Mr. Mo- 
ranzoni took the tempo very slowly, but 
the audience was absorbed until the end. 
H. M. 


A Final “Bohéme” 


An atmosphere of “farewell” perme- 
ated Friday night’s performance of 
Puccini’s “Bohéme,” in which not a few 
elements of humorous mischief were 
stressed. Three of the Metropolitan’s 
most distinguished members—Lucrezia 
Bori, Beniamino Gigli and Antonio 
Scotti—made their last bows on Broad- 
way for the season and were accorded 
a remarkable ovation, lasting a quarter 
of an hour, at the close. Miss Bori in- 
jected a strong realistic pathos into her 
r6le—her makeup and costuming being 
somewhat altered to fit this conception. 
She sang splendidly. Mr. Gigli’s golden 
voice again filled the auditorium superb- 
ly, and the veteran Scotti both acted and 
voiced the part of Marcello with his 
accustomed distinguished artistry. Nan- 
ette Guilford’s conception of the rdéle ot 
Musetta is strikingly fascinating and 
original. This American newcomer is 
an artist born, and much may be ex- 
pected of her subsequent work. The cast 
included also Giovanni Martino as Col- 
line, Millo Picco as Schaunard and in 
other parts Messrs. Ananian, Audisio, 
Malatesta and Reschiglian. Mr. Papi 
conducted with spirit. R. M. K. 


**Roi de Lahore” 


On Saturday afternoon Massenet’s 
spectacular “‘Le Roi de Lahore” was re- 
peated with the same competent cast, 
including Delia Reinhardt, who again 
won a triumph; Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
whose sterling tenor voice again aroused 
the vast throng to prolonged applause; 
De Luca, Rothier and Mardones. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. 


Enthusiasm at Finale 


An immense audience gathered for the 
performance of ‘“Trovatore”’—the final 
performance of the season. As may be 
imagined, enthusiasm was unrestrained 
and great ovations were given the prin- 
cipal artists, Rosa Ponselle, Karin Bran- 
zell, Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe 
Danise, and the conductor, Roberto 
Moranzoni, who was making his fare- 
well appearance on this occasion at the 
Metropolitan. After the opera, enthusi- 
asts gathered at the stage entrance and 
cheered their favorites as they came out. 


Last Opera Concert 


The Sunday evening concert brought 
out an audience of the usual proportions. 
Josef Borissoff, violinist, a “guest” art- 
ist, played in excellent style Scriabin’s 
Etude, Op. 2, No. 1; the Paganini- 
Kreisler ‘La Clochette”’ and his own 
Valse staccato. Leonidas Leonardi, pian- 
ist, was the other “guest” artist. He 
played, much to the delight of the audi- 
ence, Bach’s Toccata and Fugue and 
Liszt’s Second Ballade. The singers, all 
of whom won warm applause, were Grace 
Anthony, Laura Robertson, Charlotte 
Ryan, Phradie Wells, Minnie Egener, 
Lenora Sparkes, Raymonde Delaunois, 
Flora Perini, Rafaelo Diaz, Orville Har- 
rold, Arnold Gabor and William -Gus- 
tafson. 





BOISE AS MUSIC CENTER 


Main Railroad Will Put Idaho City on 
Artists’ Route-Map 


BoIsE, IDAHO, April 19.—Boise is be- 
ginning to take a place among the musi- 
cal cities of the Far West and deserves 
great praise for her efforts, handicapped 
as she has been up to the present by not 
being on the main line to the Coast, 
though the capital of the State. Next 
year, however, the main line will go 
through this city, and artists and opera 
companies on the way to the Coast will 
be able to stop here without going out of 
their way. 

This city has a Civic Orchestra and 
Chorus of over 200 voices and each year 
gives a performance of “The Messiah” at 
Christmas time and some operatic work 
in the spring. “Faust” and “Eugene 
Onegin” were given recently. In April 
the organization is to give Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima.” The Ukrainian 
Choir, the Kansas Little Symphony and 
Renée Chemet have recently been in 
Boise. 

The organist of the First M. E. 
Church, Ethel Elam, a pupil of Pietro 
Yon and an excellent musician, is respon- 
sible for the high standard of the music 
in that church, and her efforts have 
proved a great incentive to the two very 
active clubs—the Tuesday Musical and 
the Columbian—who put on attractive 
musical programs, offered free to the 
public, Lillie Sang-Collins, formerly of 
Paris and New York, comes twice a 
month from Gooding College to teach and 
give illustrated lectures on grand opera. 
A great deal of enthusiasm has been 
aroused by these lectures. “Pelléas and 
Mélisande” and “Boris Godounoff” were 
the most popular. L. SANG-COLLINS. 





Lhevinne Gives Passaic Recital 


Passaic, N. J., April 19.—Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, was acclaimed in reci- 
tal at the Collegiate School on April 7. 
The Schumann “Carnaval,” a Chopin 
group, and modern numbers were in- 
cluded in his program. This was the 
closing event of the Passaic Philhar- 
monic Society’s season. 





Iowa Schools Form Association of Glee 
Clubs 


AMES, Iowa, April 19.—Glee club 
singing has become a recognized part of 
the activities of the Iowa State College, 
the college of music council having joined 
the newly-organized Missouri Valley 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Association. 
Eight schools, all belonging to the valley 
athletic conference, have formed the new 
association. It will conduct an annual 


glee club contest, the first to be held next 
February in Kansas City. The schools 
that belong to this association are lowa 
Oklahoma, 


State, .Nebraska, Kansas 





State, Drake, Washington, Kansas and 
Missouri. Rules similar to those govern- 
ing intercollegiate athletics will be in 
force. Members of the clubs will have 
to be undergraduate students and no 
club can have more than thirty men. 
GEORGE SMEDAL. 


CLOSE PROVIDENCE SERIES 





Boston Symphony in League’s Popular 
Course—Hear Onegin 


PROVIDENCE, April 19.—The fina! con- 
cert in the popular course, sponsored by 
the Providence League and given at a 
small admission fee, was given in Albee 
Theater on the afternoon of March 23, 
when the Boston Symphony, under the 
baton of Pierre Monteux, played with 
fine effect Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, the “Rienzi P 
Overture, Saint-Saéns’ ’Cello Concerto in 
A Minor, in which Jean Bedetti was an 
admirable soloist, and other numbers. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, was the soloist in a concert given 
before a capacity audience by the Ver- 
dandi Male Chorus, Oscar Ekeberg con- 
ducting, at the Strand Theater on the 
afternoon of March 23. Mme. Onegin in 
superb voice aroused great enthusiasm in 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
a group of Schubert songs, including 
“Der Erlkénig.” The chorus was also 
vigorously applauded for its excellent 
singing. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


Anderson to Manage Frances Sonin 
Frances Sonin, interpreter of chil- 
dren’s songs, has recently made arrange- 
ments with Walter Anderson for her 
management during the next three sea- 
sons. Miss Sonin made her New York 
début several years ago under the man- 
agement of the Music League of America 
and has given metropolitan recitals with 
success each year. Last year her recital 
- al 
was given at the Punch and Judy The- 
ater and in February she gave a costume 
recital at the Princess Theater. 
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Visiting Orchestras Are Prominent 
in End-of-Season Activities in N. Y. 





LTHOUGH New York’s 
orchestras have closed 
their regular seasons, 
last week was not with- 


out symphonic events 
of importance. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra brought its 
local series to an end with a brilliant 
program which included Igor Stravin- 
sky’s curious “Renard.” Another 
visiting symphony was that from 
Minneapolis, which, led by Henri 
Verbrugghen, gave an excellent ac- 
count of itself.. The Philharmonic 
Society and Schola Cantorum, under 
the Mengelberg baton, repeated Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, the per- 
formance of which was reviewed in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Finally, the Young Men’s Symphony 
gave its annual public concert, round- 
ing out the orchestral week in agree- 
able fashion. 





An Orchestra from the Northwest 


The appearance on Monday evening of 
last week in Carnegie Hall of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony demonstrated rather 
eloquently that the effete East has no 
monopoly of well-drilled orchestras. This 
fact has become uncomfortably obvious 
of.late months, and if the Great Open 
Spaces continue to send on expert musi- 
cal ensembles New York may yet awaken 
to the fact that art in America does not 
begin at Thirty-ninth Street and end at 
Fifty-seventh. The Minneapolis band 
had been heard here before, but never 
under the baton of its present leader, 
Henri Verbrugghen. Mr. Verbrugghen, 
however, did a bit of conducting in these 
parts before receiving a call from the 
Northwest. That he does not lack friends 
and admirers in Gotham town as well 
as in the Minnesota city was evident 
from the size of the gathering and the 
cordiality which met his efforts here last 
week. 

Mr. Verbrugghen commands what has 
long been an uncommonly good orches- 
tra, and, considering the comparatively 
brief period that he has held the reins 
has made it remarkably responsive to 
his wishes. As the orchestra’s New 
York appearance was part of an ex- 
tensive tour, there would have been little 
cause for wonder had there been signs 
of fatigue and strain in its playing. 
There were not. The men from Minne- 
apolis performed with inspiriting verve, 
with generally fine precision and with 
much finesse. They gave Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen all that he asked—which was con- 
siderable—and gave it with seeming 
ease. 

The choice of the opening number was 
not altogether happy from the local point 
of view. New York has heard Brahms’ 
First Symphony too frequently to grow 
excited over a new publication of its 
grave beauties. The Verbrugghen read- 
ing was simple, musicianly and usually in 
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Management 


Evan ~. Salles 


687 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORE 





line with tradition, yet it lacked nothing 
of eloquence and even possessed a dra- 
matic quality not always realized or suc- 
cessfully communicated by every inter- 
preter. At the same time it was not 
wholly happy in the matter of tone. This 
orchestra has first rate strings; its wood- 
winds are also capital, but there is still 
something to be desired in the playing of 
its brass choir. The tone of the horns 
and trombones in particular, while firm 
and true, is not fully satisfying, lacks 
something of the sonorous, refined, vel- 
vety quality secured by the finest play- 
ers. The timbre of the first horn in the. 
famous solo that ushers in the final 
Allegro was a trifle reedy, instead of 
being round and luminous. Yet, minor 
matters aside, it was a performance to 
quicken the pulse and one that richly 
deserved the volume of applause that 
followed. Mr. Verbrugghen signalled 
the players to arise and share in the 
ovation. 

The second half of the program 
brought striking contrasts in the com- 
ponent numbers. It began with the Pre- 
ludes to Acts I and III of “Lohengrin” 
and included Albert Roussel’s ballet 
fragment, “Le Festin de 1l’Araignée,” 
Ernest Schelling’s ‘A Victory Ball” and 
the Berlioz version of the “Rakoczy” 
March. Mr. Verbrugghen and his men 
were happier in the first “Lohengrin” 
Prelude, which was sensitively played 
and a worthy example of pure intonation 
by the strings. The Roussel music is 
long and depressingly dull. Its opening 
section has a certain soft and dreamy 
atmosphere, but the latter too quickly 
evaporates and gives place to technical 
tricks and formulas in the neo-French 
manner. It is difficult music, demanding 
great flexibility and delicacy, and it was 
admirably played. Excellent, too, was 
the performance of Mr. Schelling’s famil- 
iar “Victory Ball,” which stirred up a 
very gale of enthusiasm. The composer, 
who was seated in a box, was called upon 
repeatedly to bow. The Berlioz march 
brought the evening to an exhilarating 
close. B. R. 


Adieu to Stokowski 


The final concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening of last week brought an exceed- 
ingly interesting program. The first 
part was devoted to Russian composers 
and was made up of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“La Grande Paque Russe,” an entr’ acte 
from Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina” and 
Stravinsky’s “Renard.” Following the 
intermission, Mr. Stokowski led his men 
in a performance of Schumann’s Sym- 
phony, No. 4, in D Minor, and, to bring 
the season to an end, there was the con- 
ductor’s own arrangement of the Bach 
Passacaglia in C Minor. 

This list furnished ample material for 
a demonstration of the prowess of the 
orchestra. It was a demonstration of 
much brilliance, of remarkable precision, 
even from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Naturally enough, after all the hulla- 
baloo this season about Stravinsky, in- 
terest centered upon “Renard,” but while 
this work, calling for a small orchestra 
and four vocalists, is another exemplifica- 
tion of the marvelous skill of the arch- 
modernist, it is so far transcended in im- 
portance by the “Nightingale” and “Le 
Sacre” as to cause little stir on a second 
hearing. As a piece of nonsense music, 
it is a little too long to be completely 
effective. The first measures, with their 
imitation of a showman’s band, are 
funny, but the thing soon manages to get 
beyond a joke and, musically, often be- 
comes dull and dreary. 

‘“‘Renard” was performed for the first 
time in America under the auspices of 
the International Composers’ Guild on 
Dec. 2 last, and as it was reviewed in 
some detail on that occasion, this second 
presentation calls for little comment. It 
was performed excellently by the cham- 
ber orchestra selected by Mr. Stokowski, 
and the vocal parts were delivered 
humorously by José Delaquerriere and 
Harold Hansen, tenors, and John Bar- 
clay and Hubert Linscott, basses. 

The most impressive work in the Rus- 
sian section of: the program was the 
“Khovantchina” excerpt. This is only 
fifty-one measures in length, but a slow 
and solemn piece of music, deeply felt 
and simply treated with the richness of 
tone peculiar to many of the scenes in 
“Boris.” It illustrates the departure into 
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exile of Prince Galitsin, one of the prin- 
cipal figures in the opera. 

Rimsky’s “Russian Easter” Overture 
was given a performance that was posi- 
tively dazzling, but sometimes coldly daz- 
zling. The symphony was well done, 
and the grand Passacaglia was given 
with all the orchestral sonorities with 
which Mr. Stokowski has clothed the 
organ work. Conductor and men were 


given a sincere ovation at the close. 
B. R. 


Young Men’s Symphony 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, founded twenty-two years ago by 
the late Alfred Lincoln Seligman, gave 
its annual subscription concert at 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 
20. The overture was conducted by 
Moshe Paranov of the conductors’ class, 
while Paul Henneberg led the rest of the 
concert. A young pianist, Lois Phelps, 
made her début as soloist in the Grieg A 
Minor Concerto. 

In a _ program that included the 
“Oberon” Overture, the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony and the Berlioz “Roman Carnival” 
Overture, the orchestra played with 
unity and beauty and fullness of tone. 
The brass section was occasionally over- 
balanced, but the strings and wood-winds 
were well blended, smooth and sure. Mr. 
Henneberg had a definite authority over 
his men and conducted with assurance 
and skill. Mr. Paranov, leading the 
“Oberon” Overture, happily combined en- 
thusiasm and firm control. Miss Phelps 
did effective virtuoso work in the Grieg 
Concerto. She has technical facility, ap- 
parently inexhaustible energy and an 
understanding of the nuances of the 
music. The audience received her with 
obvious delight. 

Mr. Henneberg’s pioneer work in de- 
veloping orchestral talent and training 
conductors is recognized throughout the 
country. This concert illustrated again 
the effectiveness of his methods and the 
need for a more universal development of 
the plan. H. M. 





Nina Tarasova to Give Kecital 


Nina Tarasova, singer of folk-songs 
in costume, will give a recital in the 
Rose Room of the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, April 29. 
This will be the first appearance in New 
York of the Russian soprano since her 
latest European concert tour, although 
she has recently appeared in other Amer- 
ican cities. Mme. Tarasova will be ac- 
companied at the piano by Kurt Schind- 
ler. She is now under the management 
of Haensel & Jones. 





Plan Organ Festival at Wanamaker’s 


The National Association of Organists, 
in association with the American Guild 


of Organists, the Society of Theater Or- 
ganists and the Wanamaker Concert 
Direction, will sponsor a gala organ fes- 
tival in the Wanamaker Auditorium dur- 
ing Music Week, concerts being given 
every afternoon. Among the artists who 
will take part are Clarence Watters, 
Warren Gehrken, T. Tertius Noble, Hugh 
Porter, Charlotte Matthewson, Robert 
Berentsen, John Priest, Edwin Grasse, 
Isidor Gorn, Engelbert Breuver, Frank 
L. Sealy and the combined choirs of the 
Church of the Ascension and the Church 
of the Incarnation. 





Ethyl Hayden, soprano, will sing the 
role of Marguerite in a concert version 
of Gounod’s “Faust” at the Mankato 
Festival on May 8. She will appear in 
concert on the following day. 





NOW BOOKING 
Season 1924-25 





GUIOMAR 





NOVAES 


BOSTON 


“She is one of the remarkable pianists of 
the younger generation—musician, perhaps, 


above all the rest. Only such a virtuoso, 
with both intuitive and practised ear for 
the unflecked quality and the undimmed 
beauty of musical sound, could draw such 
a tone as did she from the upper ranges of 
the piano. Scarcely a _ pianist of the 
younger, the middle, the elder generation 
may match her in this quality of upper 
tones.”—Transcript. (H. T. Parker). 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Duo-Art Victor Records Steinway Piano 

















DE LUCA 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Victor Records Knabe Piano 














Telephone—Bryant 3352 


FLORA 


GREENFIELD 


SOPRANO 
Management ERNEST HENKEL, 1451 Broadway, 


New York 


Knabe Piano 
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COMPOSER 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Management Philharmonic Bureau 
P. O. Box 72, Grand Central Station, New York 








MASSIMO ETZ 


SPECIALIST in VOICE BUILDING and TRAINING 
Graduate of Royal Academy of Rome 
$30 W. 108th St.—Vocal Studio—Phones{ Aracomy 535 


Academy 5857 
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LKLE 
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Pupil of and recommended by SBRIGLIA, the great Italian 


VOICE (Summer Classes) 


master of DE RESZKE, PLANCON, NORDICA, ete. 
101 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 32929 
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MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S 
GUIDE 
FOR 1924 


Edited and Compiled by 


GeO Feats 


IS NEARING 
COMPLETION 


Price, Cloth, $2.00 


MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S 
GUIDE, now in its 
fourth annual edition, 
is recognized as the 
Standard Book of 
Reference of the musi- 
cal activities and in- 


formation of the 
United States and 
Canada. 


@ The 1924 GUIDE will 
contain many important 
additional features and in 
every way will be more 
complete than previous 
issues, including a select 
list of teachers, schools, 
colleges, conservatories 
throughout the country 
and also a list of leading 
available artists for op- 
era and concert in this 
country. 


@ It is retained through- 
out the year as the Book 
of Reference and is in 
continuous use. 


@ As an é Advertising 
Medium it is recognized 
as being unequalled, as 
proved by the appearance 
in it each year of the ad- 
i vertisements, increasing 
both in number and size, 
of prominent Concert Ar- 
tists, Teachers, Managers, 
Music Publishers and 
well known houses in the 
musical industries. 


@ To ensure good location 
it is advised that reservation 
be made NOW for advertis- 
ing space in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE for 


1924. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
S. « ME ekedeveesoes $150.00 
2, T Sbhebe noe cons? 100.00 
hr “stpreneeeucaty 75.00 
iy 6 wgh egdune ttt 50.00 
% e . ne eats edeieoen’ 37.50 


Preferred position rates 
on request. 


For further information com- 
municate with Advertising De 
partment. 


THE MUSICAL 


AMERICA CO. 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 














“pee Harp Students Form Ensemble 
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The Richmond, Ind., High School Harp Ensemble. 








Left to Right—Mary Marianna, 


Virginia Righter, Helena Sutton, Eleanor Martin, Pasquale Montani, Leader; Rhea 
Pyle, Martha Osborne, Ruth Hutchins and Marian Maddy 


ICHMOND, IND., April 19.—The 
Richmond High School Harp En- 
semble, an artistic organization formed 
by J. E. Maddy, supervisor of music in 


the Richmond public schools, is flourish- 
ing under the leadership of Pasquale 
Montani of Indianapolis and will play 
at the National Harpists’ Convention in 


Indianapolis on May 4. It is also sched- 
uled to appear with the Richmond High 
School Orchestra, with Mr. Maddy as 
conductor, at the annual convention of 
the National Supervisors’ Association in 
Cincinnati. The Ensemble is claimed to 
be the only organization of its kind 
among the high schools of the country. 
ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





HEAR TRENTON GLEE CLUB 





Arion Singers and Members of Sym- 
phony Perform David’s “Desert” 


TRENTON, N. J., April 19.—The Arion 
Glee Club and members of the Trenton 
Symphony recently performed Felicien 
David’s “Desert,” with Myron B. Niesley 
as tenor soloist and Mary L. Johnston as 
narrator, at the Trenton Y. M. C. A. 
Hall. The chorus, under the leadership 
of William Woodhouse, sang with dra- 
matic power and the orchestral score was 
admirably played. Gustav Hagedorn, 
conductor of the Symphony, acted as con- 
certmaster. George I. Tilton was at the 
organ. 

Mr. Niesley, who is tenor soloist of the 
University of Pennsylvania Glee Club, 
displayed color and descriptive force in 


his interpretation of the tenor solos, and 
Miss Johnston declaimed the narrative 
with authority. 

Solos by Liza Lehman and Clarke 
were also sung by Mr. Niesley. The mis- 
cellaneous part of the program included 
three choruses, two by Bach, “Grant Us 
to Do with Zeal” and “Now Let Every 
Tongue,” and one by John Dowland, 
“Come Again, Sweet Love.” 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Olcott Vail Plays with Orchestra 


Olcott Vail, violinist, was the soloist 
in a concert of the American Orchestral 
Society, Chalmers Clifton, conductor, at 
Cooper Union on the evening of April 8. 
He drew a full, rich tone in Bruch’s 


Concerto in G Minor, and had a fine 
success with his audience. The orchestra 
played Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony and 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture. 





Pupils of Caroline Lowe Heard 


Ralph Pembleton, tenor, a pupil of 
Caroline Lowe, gave a recital at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, assist- 
ed by Norman Curtis, pianist, on April 






Miss E. LEWIS, 














15. Charles Hoerming, baritone, another 
pupil of Miss Lowe, was soloist at a spe- 
cial service at the Episcopal Church in 
Sharon, Conn., on Easter Sunday. He is 
the regular soloist at the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Jersey City. 





Gerardy and Grove Heard in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 19.—Jean 
Gerardy, cellist, and Curtiss Grove, tenor, 
gave an enjoyable recital in the ballroom 


of the Stratfield on the afternoon of 
April 9. Mr. Gerardy played works by 
Boellmann,  Boccherini, Saint-Saéns, 


Schumann, Davidoff and others with fine 
artistry, and Mr. Grove disclosed a re- 
sonant voice and interpretative ability 
in songs by Pergolesi, Hahn, Anthony, 
Schubert, Schumann and Rogers. The 
accompanists for the respective artists 
were George Stewart McManus and 
Clifford Vaughn. The artists were given 
a cordial reception and responded to 
several encores. 


HAIL NEW SPROSS 





SCHERZO 





Poughkeepsie Audience Hears Work 
Composed in Hawaii 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 19.— 
Charles Gilbert Spross, who appeared at 
a recital given by Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, at the 
Baptist Church on April 9, played for 
the first time in public a Scherzo, “Fan- 
tastique,” which he composed while on 
his recent concert tour with Anna Case, 
soprano, in Hawaii. The new piece was 
warmly applauded. Miss Ellerman sang 
“Softly Awakes My Heart,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” and numbers by 
Spross, Mana Zucca, Speaks and Huer- 
ter, and Mr, Coxe’s solos were by Handel, 
Beach, O’Hara and Cox. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
closed the concert year in Poughkeepsie 
of the Dutchess County Musical Associa- 
tion with a recital at the High School on 
April 11. Numbers by Saint-Saéns, 
Schumann, Mozart, Ravel, Arensky and 
Chabrier and _ several encores were 
played, ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE, 





Rachel Senior Announces Betrothal 


MASON City, IowA, April 19.—Rachel 
Senior, violin soloist with Sousa’s Band 
has announced her engagement to Lionel 
Merrill of Burlington, Vt., trumpeter in 
the band. The marriage will take place 
in June. Miss Senior was graduated 
from the High School here in 1913 and 
and spent several years studying in New 
York City. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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CHICAGO’S SUNDAY 
BRINGS RECITALISTS 


Werrenrath in Song Program 
—Two Local Composers 
Heard 


CuHIcaGo, April 19.—Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, drew a good sized audi- 
ence at his Orchestra Hall recital last 
Sunday. afternoon. He showed himself 
to be a great artist, for everything was 
finished, and set forth with great vocal- 
ism and unusual interpretative powers. 
He sang with unfailing artistry, musi- 


cianship, intelligence and good taste. His 
Kipling songs, of which Hazel H. S. 
Felman’s setting of “Boots” was by far 
the best, were the occasion for three 
extras. Richard Leveridge’s “Who Is 
Sylvia?” and a Purcell number were 
sung exquisitely, Herbert Carrick sup- 
plied good accompaniments. 

Theodora Troendle, a Chicago com- 
poser, gave a recital of piano music at 
the Playhouse. She began with some of 
her own compositions, a selection of six 
little preludes from a set of eight, and 
followed with a more romantic group 
which included a nocturne, pomponette, 
presage and rhapsody. The last named 
is a good display number, and in all her 
compositions there was a certain facility 
of rhythm that was distinctly pleasing. 

Alice Brown Stout, soprano and com- 
poser, gave a recital at the Studebaker 
Theater. Her group of original songs, 
“In Flanders Fields,” “Ah Love, But a 
Day,” “Farewell” and “Springtide,” was 
genuinely musical, and her singing in- 
dicated a certain emotional reaction to 
the poems she interpreted. The melodies 
were pleasing. Edgar A. Nelson played 
excellent accompaniments. F. W. 








THOMAS SINGS WITH CLUB 





Baritone Is Guest Soloist at Concert of 
Mendelssohn Forces 


CuicaGco, April 19.—John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, as guest artist with 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club in Or- 
chestra Hall on Thursday night, showed 
the truest kind of artistry, for he not 


only sang smoothly and beautifully, but 
also brought out the spirit, mood and 
racial feeling of his American and 
French songs in his interpretations. In 
the incidental solo of Arthur Foote’s 
“Farewell of Hiawatha” he provided 
that rather obvious work with a moment 
of artistic greatness. 

The men’s chorus, under the efficient 
baton of Harrison M. Wild, closed its 
thirtieth season with this concert. It 
sang with precision and rhythmic vigor, 
and a good deal of color. In Vaughan 
Williams’ original bit, “Bushes and 
Briars,” the chorus managed to bring out 
some exquisite mezzotints. 





Mina Hager to Go to Europe 


CuHIcAGo, April 19.—Mina Hager, con- 
tralto, who sails for London on the 
Deutschland with Claire Dux on May 29, 
will give a London recital in Wigmore 
Hall. She has sung a number of im- 
portant engagements in Chicago and the 
Middle West recently. On March 12 she 
appeared with John Alden Carpenter on 
a program in Mr. Carpenter’s honor be- 
fore the Chicago Women’s Club, On 
March 18 she sang in Flint, Mich., with 
the Detroit String Quartet under the 
auspices of the St. Cecilia Club. She was 


soloist with the Canary Club of Ham-about Jewish music. 


mond, Ind., on March 21, and sang on 
March 27 for the Fortnightly Club of 
Chicago with an ensemble from the 
Chicago Symphony, conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock. She was soloist in the 
“Seven Last Words of Christ” at the 
New England Church in Chicago on 
April 2; and on April 10 she closed a 
Madison, Wis., concert course which in- 
cluded recitals by Tito Schipa, Anna 
Case and Josef Lhevinne. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, April 19 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Rose Lutiger Gannon of the faculty 
has been engaged by the Mozart Club of 
Toledo for its performance of Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater.” Kathleen Ryan, pupil 
of Mrs. Gannon, gave a recital at the 
Belmont Hotel on April 15, and Mary 
Huff, another pupil, has been engaged 
to sing at the special Easter musical 
service at the Englewood Presbyterian 
Church. Alice May Devine, pupil of 
Belle Forbes Cutter, gave a successful 
recital before the Larabee Avenue 
Y. M. C. A. last Sunday. Jaroslav Gons 
of the faculty played programs of ’cello 
compositions before the Wilmette 
Woman’s Club on April 9, and the Wood- 
lawn Woman’s Club on April 10, and 
for the Woman’s Club of Joliet, IIll., on 
April 11. Mary C. Kallal, pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins, gave recitals at the Engle- 
wood Academy of Madison, Wis., on 
April 4; St. Clara Academy, Sinse- 
wawam, Wis., April 5, and Visitation 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, on April 7. 
Felix Borowski, president of the college, 
has been made an honorary member of 
the new chapter of the Lamda Phi 
Sorority, which also this year initiated 
as honorary members Julia Marlowe 
and Ruth St. Denis. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The American Conservatory announces 
the engagement of Henry Purmort 
Eames as teacher of piano and lecturer 
on musical history and aesthetics for the 
normal teachers’ training classes. Mr. 
Eames is widely known as a cultured 
musician, pianist and lecturer on many 
important musical topics. Alma Mehus, 
a graduate of the conservatory, who 
spent the past season in Berlin studying 
with Adele Aus der Ohe, appeared with 
great success at one of the Philharmonic 
Symphony concerts as piano soloist. She 
is twenty years old, and said to be the 
youngest American ever chosen to play 
with that orchestra. Jacques Gordon of 
the faculty is fulfilling a number of 
engagements in various parts of the 
country giving violin recitals, assisted 
by Joseph Brinkman, pianist. O. E. 
Robinson, Adolf Weidig and Arthur O. 
Anderson attended the National Super- 
visors’ Convention in Cincinnati. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The fourth monthly program of the 
Muhlmann Opera Club was given last 
Saturday as a song and operatic recital. 
Eighteen members of the club took part. 
Willard Andelin, the opera singer who 
has returned from Germany after seven 
successful seasons, and Mrs. Andelin, 
were guests of honor, and Mr. Andelin 
sang several songs. The recital hall of 
the Gunn School was crowded to ¢ca- 
pacity. Pupils of Adolf Muhlmann have 
been singing on various occasions, especi- 
ally Berte Long, contralto, who gave a 
request program on March 26 for the 
Daily News radio station. On March 3 
she was substitute soloist at the Eighth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and on April 
1 gave the vocal illustration on a lecture 
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On April 2 she 
gave a program for the Chicago Tribune 
radio station. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The class of 1924 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Keith Holton, president; 
Florence Steele, vice-president; Doris 
Gieselman, secretary; Emily Winning, 
treasurer; George Weber, vocational 
secretary, and Frances Bates, general 
chairman. Mme. Justine Wegener of 
the faculty directed a sacred concert on 
April 6 at Grace Lutheran Church, at 
which appeared Edith Kiem, vocal pupil 
of Charles W. Clark; Betty Havalik, 
violinist, pupil of Richard Czerwonky; 
and Mrs. E. Corlett, soprano, pupil of 
Mme. Wegener. Winifred Brewer, pupil 
of Mme. Julie Rivé-King, played the 
accompaniments. 


PAY TRIBUTE TO STANFORD 








Stock Includes Irish Rhapsody in Latest 
Program 


CuIcaGo, April 19.—The season’s last 
program but one of the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Orchestral Hall on Friday 
afternoon and tonight opened with 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s first Irish 


Rhapsody, which was substituted for 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture as a 
memorial tribute to the British composer, 

There was some beautiful playing in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic _ suite, 
“Scheherazade,” which took the place on 
the program usually occupied by a sym- 
phony. The work pulsed with vitality 
and exotic beauty, its voluptuous 
rhythms recalling the time when the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe set it to color and 
motion. A great show piece is this work 
of the melodious Russian, and in Fred- 
erick Stock’s handling of the baton it 
glowed with vitality and color. 

There was no soloist at this week’s 
concerts, but nobody felt the lack, for 
there was other matter to allure. Ernest 
Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” another piece 
of orchestral technic, was a great drama. 
There was also on the program some of 
the Good Friday music from “Parsifal,” 
and this was played with that broad, 
full tone that Mr. Stock is able to draw 
from his players. F. W. 


GLEE CLUBS ON TOUR 








Morningside College Singers Leave Sioux 
City on Concert Trips 


Sioux City, Iowa, April 12.—The 
Morningside College Men’s Glee Club left 
here on Thursday for its annual spring 
tour. For the first time in the history 
of the college organization it will sing in 
Minneapolis, appearing in three concerts. 
It will also visit Sheldon, Ocheyedan, 
Emmetsburg, Algona, Britt, Klemme, 
Charles City and Kanawaka. Prof. Paul 
MacCollin, head of the College Conserva- 
tory, is conductor and will also appear 
as tenor singer. John Nuelson is the 
violin soloist. 

The Madrigal Club, the women’s glee 
club of Morningside College, planned a 
spring tour to include Odebolt, Ida 
Grove, Arthur, Sac City, Lohrville, Pome- 
roy, Linn Grove, Cherokee, Calument, 
Fonda and Lake City. This tour, the 
second the club has taken this year, be- 
gan this week. 

A concert, given on April 1 at the 
auditorium by the combined musical or- 
ganizations of Sioux City to raise funds 
for the Musicians’ Fund of America, was 
decidedly successful. The Monahan Post 
Band, the Civic Choral Club, under the 
leadership of Mary Wall Borman: the 
Fleetwood Opera Club Trio, the Shrine 
Chanters, the Normendenes Singing So- 
ciety and Reed’s Band took part. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 





Played in Iowa Band for Fifty Years 


CHARLES City, Iowa, April 19.—W. H. 
Shipman of West Liberty, Iowa, holds 
the record of playing continuously, with- 
out a break, in the West Liberty Band 
for fifty years. He started playing a 
cornet in the band fifty years ago this 
winter. For fifteen years he was the 
conductor of the band. Mr. Shipman is 
now seventy-five years of age, but he is 
always in his chair at rehearsals and on 
the platform at outdoor concerts during 
the summer season. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—New officers elected 
by the Amateur Musical Club are Mrs. 
Ray Simmons, vice-president; Mrs. Wil- 
lard Bunn and Mrs. Oramel Irwin, direc- 
tors, and Elberta T. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. George Keys is presi- 
dent of the club. 


DE RUBERTIS WORK 
HAILED BY KANSANS 


Tone-Poem “Niobe” Played by 
Little Symphony—Many 
Recitals Heard 





_ By Blanche Lederman 
KANSAS Clty, Mo., April 19.—The 
tone-poem “Niobe,” composed by N. de 


Rubertis, conductor of the Kansas City- 


Little Symphony, was acclaimed as a 
feature of the Symphony’s concert at 
Ivanhoe Auditorium on the afternoon of 
April 6. This work emphasizes the com- 
poser’s love of melody and discloses 
marked poetic gifts. 

Hosmer’s “Southern” Rhapsody; the 
second movement of Hadley’s Symphony 
No, 3, and compositions by Massenet, 
Franck, Debussy and Chabrier were also 
in the orchestral program. The orchestra 


was heartily welcomed after an absence 
of many weeks spent in touring. 

Margaret Fowler Forbes, violinist, 
played with refinement of style and 
beauty of tone as the soloist in Saint- 
Saén’s B Minor Concerto. The audience 
recalled her many times. Mascagni’s 
aria, “Voi lo sapete,” was sung with 
dramatic effect by Mrs. Hunter Gary, so- 
prano, who was warmly applauded. 

Amelita Galli-Curci appeared in Con- 
vention Hall on the afternoon of April 
13, before hundreds of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, and was obliged to give so many 
encore-pieces as almost to double her 
program, Homer Samuels accompanist, 
and Manuel Berenguer, flautist, assisted 
the singer. W. A. Fritschy managed the 
concert. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, appearing at the 
Shubert Theater, for the first time in 
this city, in the eighth concert of the 
Fritschy course, was _ enthusiastically 
greeted, and before the concert was 
ended, his re-engagement was announced 
for next season. Frederick Longas was 
accompanist. 

John McCormack’s recital under the 
same local management attracted more 
than 4000 persons, it is estimated, to 
Convention Hall, and the singer, who was 
assisted by Edwin Schneider, was re- 
ceived with marked favor. 

Lotta Madden, soprano, was heard re- 
cently in the Auditorium of the Linwood 
Christian Church under the sponsorship 
of the young ladies’ section of the 
Women’s Council. Miss Madden sang 
German, French and American songs in 
a beautiful voice, and showed interpreta- 
tive gifts, particularly in the American 
Folk-Song group. Bertha Hornaday 
provided accompaniments. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAILS ARTISTS 








Maria Ivogiin in Recital—Emmy Kriiger 
Sings with Reiner Forces 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., April 19.—Maria 
Ivogiin gave a recital on the afternooon 
of April 13, at the Academy of Music, 
under the auspices of the Mannerchor, 
and delighted her audience by her artis- 
tic singing of an aria from “The Magic 
Flute” and numbers by Mengelberg, 
Walter, and Mahler. Several encores 
had to be given. Bruno Seidler-Winkler 
was solo pianist and accompanist. 

The series of subscribed concerts 
sponsored by the Indianapolis Symphony 
Society, which was inaugurated by the 
Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Enterprises, 
was brilliantly closed recently, with an 
all-Wagner program given by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, conducted by Fritz 
Reiner. Emmy Kriiger, dramatic so- 
prano, who recently arrived in America 
for a concert tour, made her United 
States début as soloist in this program, 
and deeply impressed the audience, one 
of the largest of the season. 

PAULINE SCHELLSC..MIDT. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
CHALIAPIN’S ‘BORIS’ 


Metropolitan Company Closes 
Season—Stokowski Men 


Give Concert 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21.—The Metro- 
politan Company’s highly successful sea- 
son of grand opera in the Academy of 
Music closed on April 15 with a stirring 
performance of “Boris Godounoff,” vital- 
ized by the superb art of Feodor Chalia- 
pin, who gave a vivid presentation of 


the crime-haunted Czar. 

Subsidiary roles were assumed by Ray- 
monde Delaunois, as the Czarevitch; 
Ellen Dalossy, as Xenia; Marion Telva, 
as Marina; Flora Perini, as the Nurse; 
Rafaelo Diaz, as Dimitri; Paolo Ananian, 
as Varlaam; and Jose Mardones as 
Brother Pimenn. The choral work was 
once more a significant feature of the 
Gennaro Papi conducted with a 
firm grasp of the beauties of the score. 

It was announced that next season the 
allotment of opera performances by the 
Metropolitan in the Academy subscrip- 





. tion season will be increased from seven- 


teen to eighteen as usual on Tuesday 
evenings. 

The penultimate program by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in Saturday evening 
series was given in the Academy last 
week. Mr. Stokowski submitted three 
Wagnerian numbers—two, the “Parsi- 
fal” Prelude and the “Good Friday 
Spell,” and the Paris version of the 
“Tannhauser,” overture and ‘“Venus- 
berg” scene. The last-named is one of 
the signal exhibits of the director’s in- 
terpretative gifts. The contrasting and 
concluding number was the “Jupiter’ 
Symphony of Mozart, played with de- 
licious clarity and classic charm. As 
Good Friday came in last week, there 
was no concert matinée. 





Harrisburg Forces Present Operetta 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 19.—Two per- 
formances of the comic opera “Erminie,” 
staged under the direction of Florence 
Ackley Ley, were recently given at the 
Orpheum by the musical and dramatic 
clubs of Pomeroy’s. Mrs. Ley was the 
conductor ard under her energetic lead- 
ership the choral forces acquitted them- 
selves admirably in the tuneful music. 
The cast included Mae Shoop, Mildred 
Bax, Cerise Zalkind, Mary Smith, Laura 


Grove, Mollie Walters, Ella Haines, 
Frank H. Davies, Sr.; Elmer H. Ley, 
C. G. Moss, Thomas E. Hoffmaster, 


Edward Westenhaver, Leroy S. Houck, 
Edward Snyder, Paul Worcester and 
Walter Hackman. Kenneth Kurtz, pian- 
ist, gave material assistance in the suc- 
cess of the performances. 





NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Centennial 
Club’s music department, of which Mrs. 
Robert Lusk is chairman, arranged a 
program of sacred music, with Mrs. E. 
R. Schumacher as chairman of the day, 
for a recent meeting. Three anthems 
were given by a quartet composed of 
Mrs. E. R. Schumacher, soprano; Jean 
Shepherd, contralto; Charles Zhender, 
tenor, and I. Milton Cook, bass. Mrs. 
Schumacher and Mrs. Shepherd sang a 
duet from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”; Mr. 
Cook sang “Gloria” by Buzzi- Peccia, and 
M. Pierre Briquet, cellist, gave a group 
of ’cello numbers. Mrs, Hazel Coate 
Rose was accompanist. 


Frank Cuthbert, baritone, will give a 
recital at the Hotel Flanders at Ocean 
City, N. J., on the afternoon of May 15. 





Hindu's Music Charms Cobra in Bronx Zoo 


MUUASUAUNNNIUNSYISNNNNNNGULINANLUNGNUONULLETSUUUONUSLUSNUUOENTAALUSUNUUA UA SAIEEUAUS EOLA ASA EET ASAE 


NAKE charming by music was demon- 
strated at the New York Zoo in 
Bronx Park last week when Arjun Go- 
vind of the Trio. Ragini of India aroused 


the King Cobra by playing on the sitar. 
Mr. Govind and Ragini Devi were sent to 
Raymond Ditmars, Curator of the Zoo, 
by a Columbia professor interested in 
the experiment. It was the first time, 
the authorities said, that music has been 
able to charm the snakes in the collec- 
tion at the Zoo. Violin and flute playing 
has had no visible effect on them in the 
past. The results last week were re- 
markable, the curator said, because the 
snakes have no sense of hearing but can 
only feel the vibrations with their 
tongues. 

“It was the rhythm of the music that 
the King Cobra felt,” Mr. Govind ex- 
plained. “He raised himself to his full 
height—I think he is about thirteen feet 
long—and swayed back and forth in 
time. I played for him the old Indian 
snake charmers’ song that thas been 
played in India for hundreds of years. 
It is sharp, with pronounced rhythms 


and played on the bin, an instrument 


which produces peculiar vibrations. It 
is a wind instrument with a gourd in 
the middle. I imitated its sounds on the 
sitar, which is the original of the modern 
guitar, Its tones are a combination of 
a guitar and bagpipes. 

“I stood outside a wire screen, so the 
cobra could see me, but not bite me. I 
played for some time before he responded. 
Then he came over and pressed right up 
against the screen as he swayed. I went 
to another cage and, as long as he could 
feel the music, he stayed at the opening. 
Afterwards he went back in the corner 
and when I came near again he went 


-effects. 


right over to the window. I played for 
perhaps half an hour, and just the one 
song.” 

Ragini Devi, who is the singer and 
dancer of the Trio Ragini, explained the 
snake-charming song and its telling 
“You see,” she said, “it is very 
peculiar music. It was developed years 
ago by the professional snake charmers 
of India and with it they caught and 
trained the snakes. The sound of the 
bin, the instrument they play, is more 
like the bagpipes than anything else, al- 
though all our Indian music cannot be 
explained in terms of occidental music. 
Our scales are different, the sounds can- 
not be produced by modern instruments. 
Almost all Hindu music is written in 
quarter tones. That, in Europe, is sup- 
posed to be very modern. It is really as 
old as India. The old musicians play the 
bin without stopping for breath. They 
breathe in through the nose and out 
through the mouth and keep on playing 
for hours without stopping. Of course 
they practise for months before they can 
do it. They practise with straws or 
reeds in a glass of water, If they breath 
the wrong way they get the water in 
their mouths. Finally they become quite 
expert.” 

Mr. Govind found that the tones of 
the bin which he was best able to imitate 
on the sitar were the ones to which the 
snake responded most readily. They 
were the sharpest tones and the ones 
with the greatest vibration. “It was 
really a remarkable sensation watching 
that cobra,” he says, “I am going up 
there again. I want to prove that the 
old wandering minstrels who played that 
snake-charming song knew their snakes. 
It is the only thing they respond to. It 
is no accident. It is their music.” 





Mme. Lund Gives Opera-Recital Before 


Buffalo Club 

BuFFALO, N. Y.— April 19.—Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, appeared in an attrac- 
tive opera-recital program before the 
Twentieth Century Club recently. Mme. 
Lund gave a résumé of the opera season 
at the Metropolitan, punctuating her talk 
with many illuminating remarks con- 
cerning the presentation of opera at 
that institution, There was much interest 
in her descriptions and in her singing 
of excerpts from all the novelties and 
revivals and several from the standard 
répertoire. She presented arias from 
“L’Amico’ Fritz,” “Fedora,” ‘“Mefis- 
tofele,” “Habafiera,” “Roi de Lahore,” 
“Bohéme,” “Thais” and “Cavalleria.” 
Mme. Lund, who was assisted by N. Val 
Peavey, baritone and pianist, was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by an 
audience that completely filled the audi- 
torium. 





Frances Newsom Sings in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 19.—Frances 
Newsom, soprano, made her second an- 
nual appearance here in a program of 
children’s songs at Fahnestock Hall on 
the afternoon of April 12. The audience 
was large and the singer disclosed anew 
her unusual abilities in interpreting 
juvenile songs. Her success was so pro- 
nounced that she has been engaged for 
a recital for adults next season. Flor- 
ence Barbour was an admirable accom- 
panist. 

Wourmincron, Mue.. ‘heel 19.— 
Wilhelm Schroeder, veteran music teach- 
er, fractured his hip recently in a fall 
through stepping ona ames of coal. 





Arthur Kraft, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing in a performance of “The 
Messiah” in Lawrence, Kan., on May 2. 
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Pastors Object to Noon 


Sunday Concert 

MILWAUKEE, April 19.—Milwaukee 
pastors are objecting to the noon Sunday 
concert given by an orchestra at the 
Wisconsin Theater each week with sixty 
players. The pastors say Sunday fore- 
noon should be reserved for church. A 
conference will be held between the thea- 
ter management and the pastors. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


Milwaukee 





Manly Price Boone Sings in Asbury Park 

AsBurRY PARK, N. J., April 19.—Manly 
Price Boone, tenor, was the soloist at the 
Lenten recital at the First Methodist 
Church on the evening of April 18. He 
achieved a fine success in Handel’s “Thy 
Rebuke” and John Prindle Scott’s “‘Con- 
sider the Lilies” and in two encores. 
Other numbers on the program were 
given by Mark Andrews, organist of 


Montclair, and the Mozart Club, under 
the direction of Mrs. H. G. Shreve. 





Present Program of Branscombe Works 

MOUNTAIN LAKE, N. J., April 19.—A 
program of compositions by Gena Brans- 
combe was given by a group of local 


musicians under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Guild of the Community 
Church recently. The various numbers 


were diversified and were well inter- 


preted by Mrs. Donaldson St. C. Moor- 
head, Mrs, William H. Capen, Mrs. Wal- 
demar W. Hartman, Mabel Turner, Mrs. 
Adolf Krebs, Mrs. Eliot ii. Henderson, 
Halsey A. Frederick, Llewellyn Watts, 
Arthur Wynne and Clinton W. Soverel. 
The artists, who were accompanied at the 
piano by the composer. were heartily ap- 
plauded by a satin audience. 








Milton Douthat is now in charge of the 
general artists’ publicity for the Haensel 
& Jones office. Mr. Douthat has taken 
over the work which for a number of 
seasons past has been directed by Horace 
J. Parmelee of that concern. 


ANNOUNCE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE FACULTY 


Philadelphia School Endowed 
by Mrs. Edward Bok to 
Start on Oct. 1 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21.—The Curtis 
Institute of Music «adowed by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bok, in honor of her father Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, owner of the Saturday 
Evening Post, New York Evening Post 
and the Philadelphia Ledger, will in- 
augurate its work on Oct. 1 at the 
renovated building, 18th and Locust 
streets, and John Grolle, director of the 
new Institute, has made public the names 
of a numter of members of the faculty. 

The engagement of Carl Flesch to 
head the violin department, and Louis 
Svecenski, formerly of the Kneisels, to 
head the ensemble department had al- 
ready been announced, 

With Mr. Flesch will be associated 
Michael Press, formerly at the head of 
the violin department at the Imperia: 
Conservatory at Moscow, and Emanuel 
Zetlin, formerly of Petrograd, two Rus- 
sian artists who fled from the Bolshevist 





regime; and Sascha Jacobinoff and 
Frank Gittelson of Philadelphia vio- 
linists. 

Horace Britt, formerly first ’cellist 


with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and a 
member of the Letz Quartet, will share 


the cello department with Michel 
Penha, solo ’cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and will also teach in the 


ensemble department. 

The chief of the piano department is 
still under negotiations, but the depart- 
ment will include George F. Boyle, of 
the Settlement Music School, and former- 
ly of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore; 
Berthe Bert, pupil of Cortot, who has 
been preparing pupils for him, and 
Austin Conradi, now of the Peabody In- 
stitute. 

The vocal department will include 
Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto; Horatio 
Connell, now of the Settlement Music 
School; Nicholas Douty, tenor, teacher 
and composer, who will teach oratorio 
and répertoire. 

George A. Wedge, now of the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, will head the 
harmony and ear training classes, and 
associated with him will be Isadore Freed 
of this city and Beatrice Haines. 
Rosario Scalero of New York will have 
charge of the department of musical 
form and esthetics. The orchestral, 
operatic and academic departments are 
in process of orgamisation. 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will 
give a London recital in Wigmore Hall 
on June 3 and will be heard in concert 
in Paris on June 10. 





May engagements Soe Louise Homer 
will include several recitals in the Middle 
West. She will sing in St. Cloud, Minn., 
on May 2; in Steven’s Point, Wis., on 
May 5; Green Bay, Mich., on May 7, 
and in mipon, Wis., on May 9. 

Sonya Michell, pianist, who gave a 
New York recital last month, will sail 
shortly for Europe for a series of ap- 
pearances. She will return to America 
in the fall for a concert tour. 


Ethel Parks, soprano, was one of the 
artists in the program of the Matinée 
Musical Club of New York at the home 
of Rosalie Helen Klein recently, com- 
memorating the 239th Shennbentees J of Bach. 


Harold Land baritone, will sing for 
the Interne Graduates of the Woman’s 
Hospital at the Hotel Plaza on the eve- 
ning of April 26. 

Allen McQuahe, tenor, will sail for 
Europe late in May. He will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. McQuahe and Allen, 
Jr., and will visit his birthplace in 
Ireland before returning next fall. 
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‘*Another triumph awaited her at the close of the Sonata B minor of Chopin. 
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siastic people.’’—Morning Albertan, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, March 26, 1924. 
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JUDGMENT RESERVED 
IN FLONZALEY CASE 


Suit for Injunction Brought 
by Louis Bailly Heard 
in New York 


Justice Giegerich reserved decision in 
the suit brought by Louis Bailly, viola- 
player, against three of the original 
members of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Messrs. Betti, Pochon and D’Archam- 
beau, together with André de Coppet, 


son of the late Edward J. de Coppet, the 
founder, and Loudon Charlton, manager, 
to restrain the use of the name “Flon- 
zaley” Quartet after June 1, 1924. The 
case was heard in New York last week. 

In his application Mr. Bailly claimed 
that his employment by the Quartet con- 
stituted a partnership and that upon 
termination of his contract he had the 
right to ask for dissolution of the Quar- 
tet and the sale of the name “Flonzaley” 
and that portion of the library accumu- 
lated during his incumbency. 

Edwin T,. Rice, counsel for the de- 
fendants, stated that Mr. Bailly was not 
a member of the original quartet, but 
was taken in to fill a place. He denied 
that there was such a contract as the 
plaintiff alleged, declaring that the di- 
rection remained the same as under the 
founder of the ensemble. The defense 
claimed that Mr. Bailly’s status was sim- 
ply that of an employee and the name 
“Flonzaley,” being the name of the 
founder’s villa in Switzerland, was now 
the property of his son and heir, André 
de Coppet, and was not salable or trans- 
ferable. 

In MusIcAL AMERICA’S report of the 
suit last week it was inadvertently stated 
that Mr. Bailly was a member of the 
Flonzaley Quartet since its formation. 
When the ensemble was founded by Ed- 
ward J. de Coppet in 1903 Ugo Ara 
became the viola-player. He continued 
as a member of the Quartet until 1917, 
when he resigned to enter the Italian 
Army. Mr. Bailly’s association with the 
Flonzaleys dated from Mr. Ara’s retire- 
ment. 








Richard Platt Gives Studio Concert 


Boston, April 19.—At the fifth and 
last studio concert given by Richard 
Platt, pianist, on April 16, Mrs. Alvan 
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T. Fuller, soprano, wife of Lieutenant- 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller, sang artis- 
tically a group of French and English 
songs, and in German an aria from 
“Faust.” Heinrich Gebhard and Mr. 
Platt played numbers for two pianos and 
a Prélude and Pastorelle by Mr. Platt. 
Each artist had to give encores. 
W. J. P. 





*‘Musical America” in Chicago 
Moves to Larger 
Quarters. 


N April 20 the Chicago office of 

MUSICAL AMERICA was removed to 
new and more commodious quarters in 
the Straus Building, suite 1816, 310 S. 
Michigan Avenue, 

This building is the finest structure 
in Chicago devoted to offices and has 
been chosen for the new headquarters of 
MuSsICAL AMERICA’S Bureau because of 
its more central location. Margie A. 
McLeod is the business manager and 
Farnsworth Wright, the editorial man- 
ager of the Chicago Bureau. The tele- 
phone number remains the same, that is 
Harrison 4383 and 4339. 

For some years MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
Bureau has been located in the Railway 
Exchange Building. 





Boston Musicians Plan Farewell to 


Monteux 


BosTon, April 21.—The trustees of the 
Boston Symphony are planning a recep- 
tion in honor of Pierre Monteux to be 


given at Symphony Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, May 3. On this occasion 
there will be presented to Mr. Monteux 
a written expression of appreciation 
signed by prominent musicians. In the 
evening Mr. Monteux will conduct his 
last Boston Symphony concert. 
HENRY LEVINE. 





Riesenfeld Treasurer of Jewish Stage 
Alliance 


Hugo Riesenfeld, musical and general 
director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Cri- 


terion Theaters in New York, was elected 
treasurer of the Jewish Theatrical Al- 
liance, at its organization meeting, held 
at the Bijou Theater, on Friday after- 
noon, April 18. William Morris is presi- 
dent and Eddie Cantor, vice-president 
and the life members include Irving 
Berlin and several other song writers. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Dr. Karol Lisz- 
niewski presented the following mem- 
bers of his symphony class in an ensem- 
ble program at the Conservatory Hall: 
Hildred Gabriel, Irene Gromme, La-Rue 
Loftin, Arden Page, Margaret Squibb 
and Mildred Williams—Lino Mattioli of 
the College of Music brought forward 
many of his pupils in a concert at the 
Odéon lately—The Hyde Park Music 
Club entertained in honor of the Clifton 
Music Club with a tea and a musical 
program. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Excerpts from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” were formed a re- 
cent program of the Seattle Music Study 
Club. Ruth Pryor, Mrs. Carl Hoblitzell, 
Mrs. Fred H. T. Anderson and Mrs. H. 
C. Simpkin were the soloists, and Mrs. 
Fred A. Reid accompanist. 





SAN DieGo, CAL.—The last concert of 
the Amphion Resident Artist series was 
given by Nell Cave, pianist, and Inez 
Anderson, contralto, both of whom gained 
emphatic success.—The annual concert of 
the Students’ Music Club was given re- 
cently at the San Diego Clubhouse, 
before a capacity audience. 





GASTONIA, N. C.—Arthur Speissegger, 
recently appointed organist for the new 
Baptist Church, gave an artistic recital 
recently in that church. He has opened a 
studio in this city for instruction in 
organ and piano. 


PLAY MOZART CONCERTO 





Maier and Pattison Appear with Philhar- 
monic Society of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—The last 
regular concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety was given at the Academy of Music 
on Sunday night, when Josef Pasternack 
gave a most vivacious reading of the 
Seventh Beethoven Symphony and the 
Prelude to “Meistersinger.” The unique 
feature of the program was the perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Concerto for two pianos 
and orchestra, in which Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison were the pianists. 
They played with admirable precision 
and tone coloring and the orchestral part 
was effectively interpreted. The pianists 
were also heard in the familiar Arensky 
Waltz and the Saint-Saéns Scherzo, Op. 
87. A presentation was made of a gold 
watch and chain to Dr. Charles Hirsch, 
secretary and executive manager of the 
Philharmonic. 

A delightful recital was given recently 
by Martha Pettit, pianist, in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music. Miss Pettit, 
who has just returned from supplemetr 
tal study at the American School in Fon- 
tainebleau, played with admirable tech- 
nical equipment and musicianly under- 
standing an interesting program. Flor- 
ence Parr-Gere’s “Impressions de Fon- 
tainebleau” was very effective and Miss 
Pettit added another of Miss Gere’s num- 
bers, “Gazouillement d’oiseaux,” dedi- 
cated to the soloist. W. R. MuRPHY. 





Cora Chase Soloist with Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestral Club 


Boston, April 19.—Cora Chase, so- 
prano, sang on April 15 at the New 
Memorial Auditorium, Lowell, Mass., 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestral 
Club, before an audience estimated at 
more than 4000 persons. She was warm- 
ly applauded in arias from “Barber of 
Seville” and “Hamlet” and a group of 
songs. W. J. P. 





Admissions Tax Bill Reported from Com- 
mittee 


WASHINGTON, April 16.—The revised 
revenue bill, reported back to the Senate 
by the Senate Committee on Finance on 
April 10, levies a tax of 1 cent on each 
10 cents or fraction thereof on admis- 
sions of over 50 cents; on admissions of 
50 cents or less no tax will be collected. 
The tax also applies to admissions by 
season ticket or subscription and is to be 
paid by the person paying for such ad- 
mission. A. T. M. 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.— The music 
department of the Sorosis Club has 
elected the following officers: Mrs. L. 
Emerson Faris, chairman; Mrs. Jasper 
R. Tirnbull, vice-chairman; Mrs. T. J. 
Mitchell, secretary; Mrs. Allen Orcutt, 
treasurer; Mrs. S. P. Strother, librarian, 
and as members of committees, Mae Sev- 
erin Albertson, Mrs. M. Baerer, Mrs. M. 
M. Thomas, Mrs. J. W. Love, Mrs. J. W. 
Green, Mrs. Floyd Reeves Bull and Mrs. 
John R Temple. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The Chapel Choir 
of the Florida State College for Women, 
an honor group of twenty-nine students 
selected by the director, gave a costume 
concert recently undez the baton of Mil- 
dred Ester Harter, and fine ensemble 
singing was heard. The choir was as- 
sisted by the Faculty Instrumental Trio, 
Miss Isidor, Miss Moore and Miss Mosley. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Doris Bigelow 
Merrill, soprano, was heard in recital at 
the Woman’s Club Building lately. Alice 
Biscou, pupil of George Orner, gave a 
violin recital at the Arnold-Edwards 
building recently. 
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Monteux Includes Converse Tone-Poem 
“Song of the Sea” in Boston Concerts 





Schelling Leads Performance of His “Victory Ball” — Sigrid 
Onegin Soloist with Symphony—F lute Players’ Club Presents 
American Program—’Cello Compositions by Bertram H. 
Currier Played—Many Visiting and Local Artists Appear 


MAULAANAAAAAOUAALANAGNAANAD GA AAU ATG AL ANANTH 


OSTON, April 21.—Befitting the sea- 

son, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s the “Russian 
Easter,” a brilliant Overture on Themes 
of the Russian Church, opened the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, April 
18 and 19, under the baton of Mr. Mon- 
teux. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony was artistically performed. “Song 
of the Sea,” a tone-poem, after Walt 
Whitman, by Frederick S. Converse, 
proved to be fine-grained music, straight- 
forward in tonal texture and harmonic 
treatment and convincing in musical sub- 
stance. Schelling’s “Victory Ball,” a 
fantasy for orchestra, was conducted by 
the composer and proved arresting in its 
ironic contrasts between the lofty ex- 


altation of the soldier in the World War 
and the commonplace pleasures of the 
celebrants of victory. 

The assisting soloist was _ Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, who sang with dis- 
tinction of voice and style the aria “Ach 
nur einmal noch in Leben” from Mo- 
zart’s “La Clemenza di Tito” and a 
group of songs by Strauss. 


Mme. Homer and Her Daughter in 
Recital 


Louise Homer, contralto, and Louise 
Homer-Stires, soprano, gave a joint con- 
cert at Symphony Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, April 13. Mme. Homer’s artistry 
remains undiminished with time. Her 


voice rang true, full and rich. Her 
keen, alert characterizing sense was the 
outstanding feature of her interpreta- 
tions. Mme. Homer-Stires sang charm- 
ingly, with beautiful quality of voice, 
with technical skill and with apt sense 
of style. Both sang to advantage in 
groups of duets, including scenes from 
Meyerbeer’s “‘Le Prophéte” and Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly.” Ruth Emerson 


played especially tasteful accompani- 
ments. 
American Works Heard 
The Boston Flute Players’ Club, 


Georges Laurent, conductor, gave a pro- 
gram of works by American composers 
at Wesleyan Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 13. George W. Chadwick’s Quin- 
tet for String Quartet and Piano was 
ably presented by Fernand Thillois, vio- 
lin; Daniel Kuntz, violin; Louis Artieres, 
viola; Leon Marjollet, ’cello, and Jesus 
Sanroma, piano. Rulon Y. Robison, 
tenor, sang with eloquence a group of 
effective songs by Joseph F. Wagner, 
with the composer, a student at the New 
England Conservatory, at the piano. 
Mr. Wagner also took part in a group 
of trios which he had composed for flute, 
viola and piano. Georges Laurent was 
the flautist and Louis Artieres the viola 


player in these trios, which showed 
imagination and skill in instrumental 
treatment. Mr. Sanroma, pianist, gave 


brilliant performances of a Scherzo by 
Charles T. Griffes, George W. Chad- 
wick’s “The Aspen” and Horatio W. 
Parker’s “Valse Gracile.” Arthur Foote’s 
Tema con Variationi were played by the 
String Quartet. 


Alwin Schroeder Appears 


Alwin Schroeder, a ’cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, gave a recital at Jordan 
Hall on Thursday evening, April 17. He 
played the first movement of a Concerto 
by Reinecke, a Bach group for ’cello 


alone, a series of ’cello pieces, and a 
Sonata by Locatelli. Mr. Schroeder’s 
playing was a model of poised artistry. 
His bowing was resourceful and facile, 
his technic clean but not gaudy and his 
tone pure in quality and rich in variety 
of inflection. But greatest delight was 
found in his sense of rhythm, his feel- 
ing for phrasing and in his tasteful 
interpretations. Arthur Fiedler’s ac- 
companiments were in keeping with the 
character of the soloist’s playing. 


Play Currier Compositions 


Under the auspices of the music de- 
partment of the Boston Stage Society, 
a concert was given at the “Barn” on 
Beacon Hill on Sunday afternoon, April 
13. Bertram H. Currier, Boston ’cellist 
and composer, played three of his origi- 
nal and interesting compositions for 
’cello—‘Mystic Chant,” “Nocturne” and 
“The Brooklet.” Mrs. M. H. Gulesian 
was the accompanist. A group of her 
songs was sung by Lawrence J. Bolton, 
baritone, with the composer at the piano, 
and with ’cello obbligato by Mr. Currier. 
Mrs. Gulesian also played a group of 
solos. Mr. Bolton sang a group of 
Schubert songs, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gulesian. Mario Mantini, violinist, ac- 
companied by Palmira Dellamano, played 
two groups of violin solos. 


New Trio Formed 


Margaret Gilbert, soprano, formerly 
with the Boston English Grand Opera 
Company and the Boston Society of 
Singers, has been heard in concert dur- 
ing the last month in Somerville and 
Winchester, Mass. She has formed a 
trio, called “The Old-Fashioned Trio,” 
composed of Alice McLaughlin, flautist; 
Walter B. Eaton, pianist, and herself. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


In Bovton Studior 








Boston, April 19 


The fifteenth annual competition for 
the Mason & Hamlin prize, a grand 
piano, will take place in Jordan Hall on 
April 30. The competition is open to any 
member of the senior class who has at- 
tended the New England Conservatory 
for two years and has been registered in 
the piano department since Oct. 15, 1923, 
or to any post-graduate student who is 
a candidate for the soloist’s diploma in 
the piano course and has studied con- 


tinuously at the Conservatory since 
graduation. 
* * o* 
Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, 


pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, has 
been chosen soloist in the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., from a large 
class of applicants. 

ok * * 


Raymond Simonds, tenor, having com- 
pleted a successful concert tour, will 
enter the teaching field and will open 
a studio in the Day Building, Worcester. 
Later he will extend his teaching ac- 
tivities to this city and Providence, R. I. 

* * * 


George Wheeler, tenor, pupil of Theo- 
dore Schroeder, was recently appointed 
soloist of the Central Congregational 
Church, this city. He succeeds Charles 
Stratton, who has accepted a similar 
position with the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Mr. Wheeler has 
appeared as soloist in about thirty-five 
concerts the present season, including 
those of the Amphion Club in Melrose, 
Mass., and the Teachers’ Association in 
Everett, Mass. 


Harry Newcombe, baritone, pupil of 
the late Willard Flint, plans a Maritime 
Province tour in May. Prior to the trip, 
Mr. Newcombe will fill engagements at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel here, with the 
Orpheus Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and in Farmington, Me. 

* cad * 


George Proctor, pianist and teacher, 
is enjoying several weeks’ respite in 
California. During his absence his classes 
are in charge of Clara Larsen, pupil of 
Mr. Proctor. W. J. P. 





Aid Home for Crippled Children 


Boston, April 19.—The third and 
concluding concert in aid of the New 
England Peabody Home for Crippled 
Children, as arranged by Adeline C. 
Ferguson, was given at the Copley- 


Plaza on Thursday, April 10, Marjory 
Moody, soprano; Rulon Robison, tenor, 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, were 
the artists in an interesting program. 
W..J. P 





Ella Kolar Acclaimed in Recitals 


Boston, April 19.—Ella Kolar, so- 
prano, who sang recently in Europe, was 
acclaimed in operatic recitals given 
lately in Providence, R. I., and Haverhill, 
Mass., under the management of the 
Metropolitan Concert Bureau of this 
city. Miss Kolar, in operatic arias from 
“Mignon,” “Trovatore,” “Favorita” and 
“Cavaileria Rusticana,” was warmly ap- 


plauded for the beauty of her voice and 
her individuality. She also sang num- 
bers by Strickland and Campbell-Tipton. 
Alfredo Fondacaro played the accom- 
paniments with discrimination, and was 
also heard effectively in solos by Bach, 
Schumann and Chopin. W. J. P. 
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Beautiful Voice 


monly beautiful voice. 
force them. 
; pos : 
ning, “Iwo voices are there. 


has intelligence as an interpreter. 


display her skill.” 





MISS MAUREL GIVES RECITAL 


Mezzo-Soprano Displays Fine Interpretation With 


Delights Audience in Jordan Hall 
Boston Herald—By Philip Hale 


“Miss Maurel has a beautiful voice, an uncom- 
The lower tones have a 
rich, genuine contralto quality, and she does not 
The middle aud upper tones, pure 
and sympathetic, are so employed that there is no 
suspicion of a break throughout the liberal com- 
pass; no thought of Wordsworth’s line begin- 
The voice, which 
has been admirably trained, is flexible. 
Maurel has more than voice and vocal skill; she 


interesting program gave her full opportunity to 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


BARBARA MAUREL 


‘*A Voice of Plentiful Quality Used With Taste and Intelligence’’—Richard Aldrich 


LONDON 





Morning Post 


“It is not often that a newcomer makes so satisfactory an impres- 
sion on her audience as did Miss BARBARA MAUREL. 
That is to say that, as far as tone is con- 
cerned, it is the true article, and that, breathe she never so lightly, 
there is a pure tone, rich and musical, and in the varying degree of 
pressure in song the tone is always a delight. Then as an interpreter 
she shows fine perception, the ability to get at and express the mean- 
ing of the songs, and all the power of vocal, facial, and bodily gesture 
that helps to make song a living thing. 


singer with a real voice. 


“Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, admirably used, recalling in its 
sritish singer who has similar gifts. 
songs are alike to her, yet none of them alike, for the reason that she 
identifies herself completely with their spirit, literary and musical.”’ 
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timbre a well-known 


She is a real 
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thetic voice. 
never heavy. 


effortless. 
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The Sun (Gilbert Gabriel) 


“Miss Maurel possesses an unusually sympa- 
It is of contralto range, rich, but 


“In addition to her voice, Miss Maurel has ac- 
quired a good deal of interpretive knack. 
again the singer’s diction is as infallible as it is 
Not a word of the subtle poem that 
Edward Horsman set in “The Shepherdess” fell 
by the wayside as Miss Maurel sang it. 
and Brahms conveyed a distinct and sure knowl- 
edge of German, and her French was not too 
Gallic for American ears. 

“But Miss Maurel’s chief asset, besides her 
vocal capital, is a certain relaxation of manner, 
an ease of style, contagious simplicity of delivery 
that makes for the keen enjoyment of an audi- 
ence. She is never self-conscious, never harassed. 


Then 


Strauss 
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Poets of Today Inspire Successful Song-writers 
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and the composers of modern France 
have passed on to later idioms, but the 
impressionist musical language has be- 
come that of the people. If any one 
wants proof of this, let him listen either 
to the conventional song program or to 
the imitative works of lesser contem- 
porary composers. 

Besides Debussy, Verlaine inspired 
Gabriel Fauré to write some of his most 
effective songs, and his influence has 
spread to all nations. Among Americans 
who have set his works are Reginald 
De Koven, John Alden Carpenter and 
Edward Horsman and the Alsatian, 
Charles Martin Loeffler. Several Ger- 
man composers, as well as Szulc, Goos- 
sens and Sibella, have set this poet. 
Among the younger Russians the effect 
of his translated poems has been remark- 
able, and their works include an excellent 
cycle of Nicolas Roslavetz. 

Charles Baudelaire enjoyed almost an 
equal popularity, at least among French 
composers, and has been set recently by 
Loeffler. Both he and Paul Bourget— 
the indefatigable littératur whose psy- 
chological novels are justly celebrated— 
furnished texts for Debussy, Fauré and 
others. Pierre Louys, whose novel, 
“Aphrodite,” has been enshrined in oper- 
atic form by several composers, with his 
“Chansons de Bilitis,” also inspired De- 
bussy. Maurice Maeterlinck and Emile 
Verhaeren, representing the Belgians, 
have had a notable influence. The ultra- 
modern French composers, such as Satie 
and the Six, have been much indebted to 
the stinging verse of Jean Cocteau. 
Other notable names are those of 
Jean Richepin, Catulle Mendés, Eugéne 
Adenis, Armand Silvestre, Henri Gau- 
thier-Villars, Francis Jammes, Albert 
Samaine and Tristram Derem. 


The Lieder of Today 


The songs of Germany found their 
wellspring a century since in the lyrics 
of Heine. The gigantic figure of Goethe 
loomed in much of Germany’s nineteenth 
century song. The verse of Eichendorff 
has been particularly fruitful in inspir- 
ing the ponderous choral and orchestral! 
works in which Germanic spirit finds ex- 
pression. The deathless songs of Wolf 
were indebted to verses of Eduard 
Morike, Gottfried Keller and Paul Heyse. 
The greatest musical figure in contem- 
porary Germany, Richard Strauss, has 
drawn the texts of his chief songs from 
Herman von Gilm, Adolf von Schack and 
Felix Dahn. Elsewhere the exquisite 
verses of Rainer Maria Rilke have found 
fitting musical settings. Max Dauthen- 
day’s influence has extended to the 
younger Russians. In Austria the chief 
figure in the lyric drama is Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, the librettist of Strauss. 
Stefan Georg has contributed a number 
of Schénberg lyrics, including the cycle, 
“The Book of the Hanging Gardens.” 


Russian literature of the last decade 
has been largely a closed book to other 
nations, but several poets of power have 
found echo in recent music there. Teodor 
Sologub and Valére Brusoff, tre trans- 
lators of Verlaine, have had a consider- 
able influence on Slavic song. Constan- 
tin Balmont’s verses have been set by 
Stravinsky (“The Pigeon”), Prokofieff 
(“To the Sun”), Gniessin (“Snow- 
flakes’) and other composers, including 
Maximilian Steinberg and Lazare Samin- 
sky. Women poets who have been in- 
fluential are Zinaida Guippius, who con- 
tributed two sets of songs for Miascov- 
sky, and Anna Achmatova, a cycle by 
Prokofieff. 


In Italy the figure of D’Annunzio 


looms supreme. His lyric drama, “La 
Nave,” inspired both Montemezzi and 
Pizzetti. The latter composer has made 


songs of this poet’s short lyrics. Sem 
Benelli, with his superb libretto for 
“I’Amore dei Tre Re” and the play 
known in America as “The Jest” (now 
being set as “La Cena delle Beffe” by 
Giordano) is a second important poet. 
The lyric poets whose work has kin- 
dled the younger composers—such as 
Respighi, Santoliquido, Tommasini and 
Cimara—include Giovanni Papini, Nicolo 
Tommaseo, Romualdo Bantini, Arturo 
Birga, Fausto Salvatori, G. Pascoli, 
Goffredo Pesci and Arnoldo Fratelli. 


India’s Supreme Spokesman 


A figure standing in isolated grandeur 
is that of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Indian writer, whose sensitive and exotic 
verses have exercised in translation a 
remarkable effect on composers of other 
nations. The Italian, Franco Alfano, 
has recently set a cycle of these. Karol 
Szymanowsky, the Polish modernist, and 
Darius Milhaud of the French Six have 
been moved to compose songs after him. 
Americans who have set his verses in- 
clude John Alden Carpenter, Edward 
Horsman, Richard Hageman, Reginald 
Sweet and Rupert Hughes. 

The English language has, of course, 
been the most prolific source of material 
for British and American musicians. 
The lyrics of Shelley, Burns, Keats, 
Swinburne, Tennyson and Browning per- 
ennially tempt composers to strive for 
the perfect setting! Lesser figures, like 
those of Stevenson and Carroll, live 
vitally today in songs and symphonic 
pieces of the Anglo-Saxon nations. 
Mention of Rudyard Kipling immediately 
calls to mind settings by Speaks, Dam- 
rosch, Whiting, Kernochan and H. R. 
Shelley. Contemporary Celtic poets who 
have written song texts include William 
Butler Yeats, last year’s winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. The list of 
settings includes several by Loeffler, Car- 
penter, Sydney Homer, Louis Campbell- 
Tipton, L. A. Coerne, Lawrence Gilman, 
Emerson Whithorne and Rudolph Ganz. 
A. E. Housman jumped into immortality 
with his “Shropshire Lad,” which has 


12th Season 
The Torrens 
Summer School 


(July 9th—August 14th) 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Voice—Mr. and Mrs. Torrens 
Miss Elizabeth Dicks 
Mr. Philip Manuel 


Piano—Gavin Williamson 


inspired works by John Ireland, Butter- 
worth and Vaughan Williams. The ven- 
erable poetic figure of Thomas Hardy, 
the martyred Rupert Brooks, the vigor- 
ous Siegfried Sassoon bulk large in 
the list with writers such as Arthur 
Symonds, John Drinkwater and Hilaire 
Belloc. 

John Masefield by many is assigned 
one of the highest ranks among contem- 
porary poets. Certainly there is much 
noble music and passionate sincerity in 
some of his lyrics, which have been set 
to music by a number of Britons, includ- 
ing John Ireland, and by Charles T. 
Griffes, W. A. Sabin and Tom Dobson 
among Americans. Also on the roll of 
English poets are the names of Robert 
Bridges, the Poet Laureate of England, 
now on a visit to America, and Alice 
Meynell and Alfred Noyes. Graham 
Rotertson has provided verses for Gran- 
ville Bantock and the versatile Leigh 
Henry has furnished texts for other com- 
posers, such as Felix White, Armstrong 
Gibbs and Bryceson Treharne. 

The most-sung poets of America are 
probably Longfellow and Whitman—sur- 
prising in view of the polar opposition of 
their methods and creeds. Poe has had 
a greater influence in widely distant 
lands, his haunting masterpiece, “The 
Bells,” having inspired Rachmaninoff 
and other foreign musicians. His short 
poems have been set by Loeffler, O. G. 
Sonneck and Paul Eisler. The later 
Americans, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
R. W. Gilder, Eugene Field, Bayard 
Taylor and Thomas Bailey Aldrich, have 
been much sung. Gilder’s poems have 
been given sympathetic treatment by 
Wintter Watts, J. H. Rogers, Henry 
Holden Huss, A. Aus der Ohe, Fay Fos- 
ter and others. Field has been set by 
Hadley, Hageman, De Koven and others. 
James Whitcomb Riley, with his quaint 
dialect poems; John Kendrick Bangs, 
with his humorous ones, and others were 
preeminent in the field of the light lyric. 
Edwin Markham is one of the most 
prominent representatives of the older 
tradition. 

Within the last decade a newly sprung 
American School has been fledged. Its 
representatives include the head of the 
Imagist movement, Amy Lowell, and 
such variously representative personali- 
ties as Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, 
Edgar Lee Masters and Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. Variously notable are the 
song poems of such others as the late 
Joyce Kilmer and Alan Seeger; Witter 
Bynner, Richard Le Gallienne, Elinor 
Wylie, Clinton Scollard, Florence Earle 
Coates and Gordon Johnstone. 

Among American women poets two 
figures stand out for conspicuous merit. 
Sara Teasdale, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry last year, has consist- 
ently excelled in poignancy of lyric gift. 
Her songs have been aw musical em- 
bodiments by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mabel 


Wood Hill, Frederick Jacobi, Rupert 
Hughes, Harold V. Milligan and Alice 
Barnett, to mention only a few native 
composers. A second woman poet of dis- 
tinction is Edna St, Vincent Millay, who 
sounds a clearer note of revolt, combin- 
ing with it a striking naturalistic phi- 
losophy. Her poems are the basis of 
interesting songs by Roland Farley and 
Horace Johnson. 

Clearly the lyric muse has not been 
muted in a practical age and the output 
of striking works in America, as well ar 
on the Continent and in England, prom- 
ises greater fullness of expression for 
the future. R. M. KNERR. 
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SELECT WORKS FOR EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 





International Society An- 
nounces Programs for 
Prague and Salzburg 


The International Society for Con- 
temporary Music will hold two festivals 
this year, an orchestral one at the Sme- 
tana Hall in Prague on May 31, June 1 
and 2, and the customary chamber music 
festival at Salzburg in August. The 
programs for the Prague Festival are: 

May 31.—Smetana: “Carnaval de 


Prague.” Ostrcil: Sinfonietta, Vittorio 
Rieti: Concerto for orchestra. Szyman- 
owski: Concerto for violin. Florent 


Schmitt: Bacchanale (Orgie et Danses) 
from the “Antony and Cleopatra” Suite. 
A. Honegger: “Pacific (231) ,” symphonic 
movement. 


June 1.—Eduard Erdmann: Second 
Symphony.  Prokofieff: Concerto for 
Violin. Malipiero: “Impressioni dal 


vero” (third part). Arnold Bax: Sym- 
phony in E Flat. 

June 2.—Albert Roussel: Symphony. 
Ernst Bloch: Psalm for baritone and or- 
chestra. Igor Stravinsky: Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments. kK. Horwitz: 
“Vom Tode,” for baritone and orchestra. 
J. Suk: “Zrani,” symphonic poem. 

At the Salzburg Festival the following 
works will be played: 

I— Arnold Bax: Sonata in G for viola 
and pianoforte. Kurt Weill: “Frauen- 


tanz” (Op. 10, Nos. 4, 5, 6); Song for 
soprano (flute, viola, clarinet and 
horns). H. Kaminski: Three Sacred 


Songs for soprano, with violin and clari- 
net. Pizzetti: Sonata in F for piano 
and ’cello. Ernst Kanitz: Three Songs 
(Op. 8 and 9). Ladislav Vycpdalek: 
Songs, “Winterabend,” “Miuse,” “Ruhe” 
and “Sonne.” E. Krenek: Fourth String 
Quartet (Op. 24). 

II.—William Pijper: Septet for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, fagot, horn, bass and 
piano. Peter Warlock: “The Curlew,” 
for tenor, flute, cor anglais and string 
quartet. Vaughan Williams: “On Wen- 
lock Edge” (song-cycle for tenor, string 
quartet and piano). Zoltan Kodaly: 
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COLLECTIONS g 


From the 


CLASSICS 


Standard Studies for Piano 
Edited by 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


Selected Sonatas by Mozart 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 171a-b) 
Book I, .75 Book II, .90 


Selected Sonatas by Beethoven 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No, 168a-b) 
Two books, each $1.00 








Mr. Foote has avoided any additionai 
or unnecessary marks of expression and 
has endeayored to make the fingering as 
simple and natural as possible. These 
volumes should be added to the library 
of all Americu. 


music lovers.—Musical 


First Year Bach 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 
Price 75 cents 
First Year Handel 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 145) 
Price 75 cents 








85) 





A boon to piano teachers. Supplies 
the simplest of polyphonic material ar- 
ranged and edited in a masterly manner. 

—Mary Venable. 





Instructive Album 
Pieces from the Works of Great 
Composers 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 17) 
Price 75 cents 


Etude Album 


19 Short 





(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 74) 
Price $1.00 
35 Two-Part Studies 
for Independent Part Playing 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 116) 
Price 75 cents 
In these collections each study sets 
forth a definite aim and there is no 
duplication of effort.—Pacific Coast Musi- 





cian. 





A Compendium of Heller’s Studies 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 78a-b) 


Two books, each .75 
Twelve Studies by J. B. Cramer 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 176) 
Price 75 cents 
10 Studies from the Gradus Ad 
Parnassum 
By M. CLEMENTI 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 165) 


Price 75 cents 





The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 
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Duo for violin and ’cello. A Shenshin: 
Songs (Op. 8), “Der unerschépfliche 
Krug.” Hindemith: Kammermusik, No. 2. 

II1I.—John Ireland: Sonata for piano 
and ’cello. Othmar Schoek: “Gaselen” 
(song-cycle for baritone, flute, oboe, bass- 
clarinet, trumpet, piano and percussion). 
Szymanowski: Etudes for piano (Op. 
33). Erwin Schulhoff: four pieces for 
string quartet—“A la valse Viennoise,” 
“Alla pastorale,” “Alla tango milonga,” 
“Alla Czecka.” Francis Poulenc: Sonata 
for clarinet and bassoon. Erik Satie: 
“Socrate,” for voice and bassoon. Mali- 
piero: “Stornelli e Ballatte,” for string 
quartet. 

IV.—Philipp Jarnach: String Quartet 
(Op. 16). Boleslav Vomacka: Adagio, 
tempo rubato, from “‘Recherchen” Suite. 
(Op. 4) for piano. K. B. Jirak: Marche, 
Berceuse and Scherzando for piano 
(from Op. 24). M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco: 
“Coplas,” for voice and piano. Egon 
Wellesz: Dance-suite for violin and small 
orchestra. Georges Auric: “L’Alphabet,” 
for voice. Darius Milhaud: “Catalogue 
des Fleurs,” for voice. Stravinsky: 
Octet for wind instruments. 


PADEREWSKI IN WINNIPEG 





Greeted by Lieutenant-Governor—Hear 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 


WINNIPEG, CAN., April 19.—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski was acclaimed here in a 
recent recital at the Board of Trade Hall, 
Winnipeg’s largest auditorium. Sir 


James Aikins, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba, welcomed the pianist in a 
glowing tribute to his achievements on 
behalf of his native land, as well as in 
his capacity as an artist. Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s program included the Bach-Liszt 
Fantasia, the Brahms Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini and numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and Chopin, and of 
course he had to give many encores. The 
recital was under the management of 
Mr. Shinn. 

The Winnipeg Choral and Orchestral 
Society gave Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” recently under 
the baton of Arthur Egerton. Roy 
Wydeman was the tenor soloist and Ron- 
ald Gibson, pianist, assisted in the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. James Lyon, composer, and Her- 
bert Fryer have been chosen as judges 
of the Manitoba Music Competitive Fes- 
tival. MARY H. MONCRIEFF. 





Heifetz Closes Madison Series 


MADISON, WIs., April 19.—Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist, gave the last recital in the 
Wisconsin Union Board’s Series recently 
at the University Armory and was en- 
thusiastically applauded, especially in 
the Grieg Sonata in C Minor, in which 
Isider Achron, his accompanist, shared 
honors CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 


Gerald Maas Not with Letz Quartet 


Gerald Maas, ’cellist, who has been 
heard extensively in this country for 
several years, is not a member of the 
Letz Quartet, as was inadvertently 
stated in the issue of April 19. Mr. 
Maas was associated with that organiza- 
tion for three years after his arrival 
in this country, but now devotes his ac- 
tivities to solo playing. 


Sylvia Sinding Returns from Europe 


Sylvia Sinding, soprano, returned to 
New York on the Majestic last week 
after three years spent in England, 
France, Germany and Italy. Miss Sin- 
ding gave successful recitals in Paris and 
Berlin this winter and made a tour 
through the English Provinces. She 
leaves for a Pacific Coast tour within a 
month and will remain in California 
until fall, when she will return to New 
York. 





Fernando Guarneri Applauded in Concert 


Fernando Guarneri, baritone, has met 
with fine success in several recent ap- 
pearances. He made a good impression 
in a concert in Buffalo and returned re- 
cently to Portland, Me., for his second 
appearance. He sang at the Labor 
Lyceum in Brooklyn on April 2 and on 
April 31 will be heard in a concert in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor. 


Duluth Welcomes Paderewski 


DuLuTH, April 19.—Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, in his recital at the Armory on 
April 4, was greeted by a capacity audi- 
ence and enthusiasm ran high. The 
pianist chose for his program Brahms’ 


Variations on a Theme by Paganini, the 
Liszt Fantasia upon themes from Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan,” Beethoven’s Sonata 
in D Minor, Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor, Haydn’s “Andante con 
Variazioni,” Mozart’s Rondo in A Minor 
and a Chopin group. Adelia Werscher, 
representing the Polish organization of 
the city, appeared in national costume 
and presented him with a bouquet in the 
Polish national colors. This recital was 
the closing event of Mrs. George S. Rich- 
ard’s All-Star Course. 


LOVETTES GIVE MUSICALE 





Musicians Honor Labor Secretary at Re- 
ception—Pupils Active 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19.—T. S. 
Lovette and his wife, Eva Whitford 
Lovette, gave the last of the season’s 
musicales at their studio on the after- 
noon of April 13. Secretary of Labor 
Davis and Mrs. Davis were the guests 
of honor. By special request, and for 
the first time this season, the first half 


of the program was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovette, and the second part by 
Beatrice Koch of Kane, Pa.; Gladys 
Hillyer of Palacios, Tex.; Mary Ruth 
Matthews of Plainview, Tex.; Mrs. 
Bertha Thompson Nelson of Teague, 
Tex., piano pupils of Mr. Lovette, and 
Edythe Crowder, soprano, of Shreveport, 
La., a pupil of Mrs. Lovette. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lovette were assisted by Mrs. Shep- 
pard, Mrs. Mayfield and Mrs. Lockhard. 

Other recent activities of the Lovette 
studio include a recital by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovette at National Park Seminary, and 
another for the Texas State Society at 
the Hotel Roosevelt. Mrs. Lovette and 
Miss Crowder were heard at a reception 
given in honor of Margaret Anglin by 
the Canadian Society at the Shoreham 
Hotel. Miss Koch, Miss Hillyer and 
Miss Matthews, pianists, and Jack Charl- 
ton Ward, mezzo-soprano; F. Edmund 
Boyer, tenor, and Miss Crowder gave a 
recital under the auspices of the George 
Washington Chapter of the D. A. R. 
Mrs. Nelson and Miss Matthews have 
appeared at community concerts held at 
the Central High School. The Lovette 
School of Music will give its first New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall early in 
May. 


Elizabeth Gutman in Children’s Songs 

Elizabeth Gutman, singer of folk- 
song's, delighted several hundred children 
in a recent concert at the Children’s The- 
ater in Baltimore. She presented her 
program, “From Mother Goose to Shake- 
speare,” in costume and had to add many 
extras. Miss Gutman appeared as solo- 
ist with the Music Club of the Govern- 
ment Hotels on April 3 and sang for the 
Matinée Musical Club in Philadelphia in 
their concert at the Bellevue-Stratford 
on April 8. 


Atlanta and Cleveland to Hear Telva 
with Metropolitan Forces 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan, recently assumed with success 
the réle of Marina in “Boris” and will 
enact that part with the Metropolitan 
Company both in Atlanta and Cleveland. 
She will also be heard in “Trovatore” 
and “Rigoletto.” After the close of her 
season with the opera, Miss Telva will 
make two appearances at the Spartan- 
burg Festival, singing in a performance 
in English of “Trovatore” and in Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” She will sail for 
Europe on May 14 and will give a recital 
of lieder in Stuttgart, Germany, on 
May 28. 


Maier and Pattison Close Poughkeepsie 
Series 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 19.—The 
musical season closed in Poughkeepsie 
on April 11 with a recital by Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison. This was the fifth of 
the concerts given this winter by the 
association, managed by Bertha Round. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 


Following her recent appearance in 
Amarillo, Tex., May Peterson, soprano, 
was the guest of honor at a tea given 
by the Philharmonic Club of that city. 
Miss Peterson has been an honorary 
member of the club since her previous 
appearance there, 


Carméla Cafarelli, soprano, will sing 
in Indianapolis on May 5. Previous re- 
citals are scheduled for Scranton, Can- 
ton, Lorain and Akron. 


Many Successes Mark 
Felix Salmond’s Second 
Season in This Country 





Felix Salmond, ’Cellist 


One of the most distinguished ’cellists 
to visit this country in recent years is 
Felix Salmond, who is now concluding 
his second season in America. Not only 
has he established himself as a recitalist 
of the first rank, but he has been success- 
ful on several occasions as an ensemble 


player and will make a limited number 
of appearances next season with Harold 
Bauer, Lionel Tertis and _ Bronislaw 
Huberman. His most recent success in 
New York was with Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist, in a performance of Brahms’ 
Double Concerto with the New York 
Symphony, Their playing aroused so 
much interest that they have been 
engaged to present the same work with 
the same organization next season in 
concerts in Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore. He has been invited to join 
Paderewski and Efrem Zimbalist in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Trio in B 
Flat, Op. 97, in Mr. Paderewski’s Car- 
negie Hall concert for the benefit of the 
New York Music School Settlements on 
May 9. 

During a period of five weeks recently, 
the English ’cellist made six appearances 
with orchestra, playing with the New 
York Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Chicago Symphony. 
He was also heard in an individual New 
York recital and in a joint appearance 
with Ernest Hutcheson. Next season, he 
will play under the direction of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and has al- 
ready been engaged to play with the 
Detroit Symphony and in recital in Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and other cities. His 
first New York appearance will be in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 19. Mr. 
Salmond brought his family to America 
last year and will spend the summer in 
a quiet place near Boston. 





Jean Gerardy, ’cellist, who has just 
returned from a tour of the Pacific Coast, 
was one of the soloists with the Haar- 
lem Philharmonic at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on April 24. Other spring en- 
gagements will be at the home of Clar- 
ence Mackay, at the Newark Festival 
and in a joint recital with John Charles 
Thomas and Lisa Roma. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, who re- 
turned recently from a tour of the Pacific 
Coast, will appear in the East during the 
remainder of the season. Besides con- 
certs in Chatham, N. J., and Montreal, 
he will play ‘in several Maine cities, in- 
cluding Lewiston, Bath, Waterville, 
Portland, Bangor, Rockland and South 
Paris, and will also be heard in Berlin, 
N. H., and Trenton, N. J. 


Paule Le Perrier will give an opera- 
recital in costume of “Pagliacci” before 
the Woman’s Club of Ridgewood, N. J., 
early next month and a few days later 
will appear before the convention of the 
New Jersey Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs in Atlantic City. She is under the 
direction of Ernest Briggs. 


Rozsi Varady, ‘cellist, and Edward 
Lankow, bass, were the artists at a re- 
ception and musical given at the New 
York home of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Hirst on the afternoon of March 23. 
Among the guests were many persons 
prominent in the social and musical 
world, including Beniamino Gigli, tenor, 
who sang several songs. 
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CHOIRS IN TORONTO 
JOIN IN BACH WORK 


Give Second Presentation of 
St. Matthew Passion — 
De Pachmann Plays 


By W. J. Bryans 
ToRONTO, April 19.—The combined 
choirs of old St. Andrew’s and Timothy 


Eaton Memorial Churches gave their 
second presentation of Bach’s_ St. 
Matthew Passion on April 9, under the 
leadership of Dr. Ernest McMillan. 
Alfred Heather and Mr. Campbell- 
McInnes were soloists; Richard Tatter- 
sall was at the organ and Dr. Healy 
Willan at the piano. 

The Hambourg Concert Society’s at- 
tractive program in Massey Hall on 
April 5 included Beethoven’s Trio in B 
Flat, Op. 11, played by the Hambourg 
Trio, consisting of Geza de Kress, vio- 
lin; Reginald Stewart, piano, and Boris 
Hambourg, ’cello; a Quartet by Corelli 
played by Geza de Kresz and Rachel 
Copeland, violins; and Mr. Hambourg 
and Norah Drewett, pianos, and solos 
given by Mr. Hambourg and Mr. 
Stewart. 

In a return engagement at Massey 
Hall on April 11, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
pianist, repeated his successes, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Ernest Seitz, pianist, appeared in 
recital at the Conservatory Music Hall 
on April 8, when his brilliant playing 
aroused warm applause. 

Adele Doney gave a successful piano 
recital at the Toronto Conservatory Hall 
on April 5, and had to give numerous 
encores. 








Von Sternberg’s Death Cancels Tribute 
Planned in Pottsville, Pa. 


PoTTSVILLE, Pa., April 19.—A _pro- 
gram was planned in honor of the 
seventy-second birthday of Constantin 
von Sternberg, noted pianist and com- 
poser, but owing to his sudden death 
recently it will now be given in Phila- 
delphia as a memorial to the musician. 
The program as arranged by Robert 
Braun, a former pupil and intimate 
friend of Mr. von Sternberg, was to have 
been given by Josef Hofmann, Leopold 
Godowsky, Elizabeth Bonner and other 
well-known artists. Many prominent 
musicians, including Carl Flesch, Wil- 
liam Bachaus, Alexander Lambert, Hollis 
E. Dann and others, were planning to 
attend. 





Carolyn Springer and Sorrentino Give 
Norwalk Recital 


NoRWALK, CONN., April 19.—Carolyn 
Springer, contralto, and Umberto Sor- 
rentino, tenor, appeared in recital at the 
Hillside School auditorium recently and 
were warmly applauded. Miss Springer 
sang Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” 
Rossi’s “Ah, Rendimi” and numbers by 
D’Hardelot, Di Nogero, Strickland and 
Lieurance. Mr. Sorrentino’s solos were 
by Tosti, Massenet, Burleigh and Val- 
verde, and both artists gave duets from 
“Manon” and “Trovatore.” Melvin C. 
Corbett was at the piano. 

J. W. COCHRAN. 





Milwaukee Musical Society Plans Cam- 
paign for More Choral Music 


MILWAUKEE, April 21.—The Mil- 
waukee Musical Society, which will cele- 
brate its seventy-fifth anniversary next 
year, is proposing a campaign to revive 
interest in choral music. The members 
are setting out to do some serious study 
with this object, and some ambitious 
plans for development will be put for- 
ward with next season’s celebration. The 
work this year is by way of preparation 
for this development. Henry D. Hesse, 
principal of one of Milwaukee’s grade 
schools, is the enthusiastic president of 
the club. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Milton-Danville Symphony Ends Season’s 
Schedule 
MILTON, PA., April 19.—The Milton- 


Danville Symphony, E. Hart Bugbee, 
conductor, gave the final concerts of its 


season in Danville, Pa., on April 7, and 
in Milton on April 8. Elizabeth Bonner, 
contralto, was the soloist, singing as her 
principal number “O Don Fatale” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” The orchestral 
program included Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” Overture, Haydn’s Symphony in 
D; Borodin’s symphonic sketch, “In the 
Steppes of Central Asia,” Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube” and the March from “Tann- 
hauser.” The orchestra has a personnel 
of seventy and gives a regular series of 
three pairs of concerts in the season. 





Akron to Hear New American Opera 


AKRON, OHIO, April 19.—The first per- 
formance of “Alglala,” a new American 
opera by Francesco B. DeLeone to a 
libretto by Cecil Fanning, will be given 
under the auspices of local civic organ- 
izations on May 23, and repeated at 
matinée and evening performances on 
the following day. The leading réles 
will be sung 5 Edward Johnson, tenor; 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, and Francis J. Sadlier, bass. 
The chorus will be that of the Cleveland 
Opera Company. 





Milwaukee Business Men Enthusiastic 
Over Music Week 


MILWAUKEE, April 21.—Twenty-five 
business men were recently asked to sell 
fifty boxes at $100 each for the week’s 
performances in Music Week, and im- 
mediately responded. One downtown 
merchant assured the sale of seventeen 
in two hours, and the boxes were dis- 
posed of “like hot cakes.” Merchants and 
manufacturers have also signed up for 
the guarantee fund, thus assuring the 
carrying through of the big series with- 
out deficit. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Carl Flesch to Return in December 


‘Carl Flesch, violinist, who sailed for 


Europe on April 17 after his first Ameri- 
can tour in nearly a decade, will return 
to this country in December for a series 
of fifteen engagements under the man- 
agement of Arthur Judson. Mr. Flesch 
will also conduct a sixteen weeks’ master 
class at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia. Engagements have already 
been booked with the St. Louis and Min- 
neapolis symphonies for next season. 





Havana Hears Recitals 


HAVANA, April 12.—Ursulina Saez 


Medina gave a brilliant piano recital at 
the National Theater on the afternoon 
of April 5. The artist, who was re- 
ceived with marked favor, played Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Mozart’s Fan- 
tasy in C Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata 
“Pathétique,” a Chopin group, numbers 
by Florent Schmitt, Victor Staub, Mac- 
Dowell and Grieg, and several encores.— 
Emilia Estivill, violinist, gave a recital 
at the Teatro Principal de la Comedia 
on April 3. NENA BENITEZ, 





Chicago Opera Subscriptions Extended 


CuHIcAGo, April 19.—The management 


of the Chicago Civic Opera this week 
voted an extension of one month, until 
May 15, for those subscribers who have 
not yet renewed their seats for the 1924- 
1925 season. In allowing another month. 
opera Officials took cognizance of the fact 
that a greater number of Chicagoans 
have left the city for warmer climates 
and for European trips than ever before. 
The subscription books will be closed for 
a fortnight, when the renewal period 
lapses, after which the available seats 
will be offered to the general public. 





Ethel Marie Springer Married 


CuHiIcaGo, April 19.—Ethel Marie 
Springer, composer and accompanist, 
was married on March 20 to Emil Alex- 
ander Brown of Trenton, N. J. The 
couple will make their home in Trenton. 
Mrs. Brown until recently was a resi- 
dent of Chicago. 


Marie Mikova to Play Abroad 


Marie Mikova, pianist, will sail next 
month for Europe, and will give recitals 
in London, Paris and Vienna. She will 
return to New York early in October 
and will be heard extensively in concert 
next season. 





DENVER SYMPHONY HEARD 





Treble Clef Club Shares Prominence in 
Events of Week 


DENVER, April 19.—The Denver Civic 
Symphony, of which H. C. Tureman is 


conductor, gave its fifth concert of the 
season recently and revealed its steady 
improvement in an attractive program 
arranged from the works of Tchaikov- 
sky, Mozart, Wagner, Schubert, Liad- 
off, Chopin and Sibelius. Charles South, 
violinist, was soloist in the Mozart Con- 
certo in A Minor, and was received 
with marked favor. 

The Treble Clef Club, a chorus of 
about 100 women’s voices under the 
leadership of Florence Lamont recently 
gave a concert, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. Particularly effective was 
the club’s presentation of Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening” with organ accom- 
paniment, played by Royce Mintener. 
Among several soloists, Anthony Seganti, 
tenor, was notably applauded. Mrs. 
Thomas Patterson Campbell, pianist, 
played a group of three Debussy com- 
positions, and D’Vera Weiss played the 
Nardini Concerto in E Minor. 

J. C. WILcox. 





Casals’ Next Tour to Be Last One for 
Several Seasons 


Pablo Casals, ’cellist, who sailed re- 


cently for Europe, following a successful 
tour of this country, will make his last 
appearance in America for a number of 
years next season, when he will return 
for a limited tour of three months under 
the management of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. Mr. Casals expects to 
devote more of his time to the Barcelona 
Symphony, of which he is the founder 
and conductor. 





Cortot Has Active Season in Europe 


Alfred Cortot has been one of the most 


active artists in Europe, according to 
word received recently by his American 
manager, Arthur Judson. The pianist 
has just returned to Paris, after having 
traveled through Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land and the south of France. From 
Paris he will go to Rumania, Serbia and 
Austria and will end his season with a 
series of ten recitals in Paris. He will 
then have given 107 recitals since the 
beginning of his season in October. 





Chicago Madrigal Club Offers Prize 


CHIcAGO, April 19.—The Chicago 
Madrigal Club announces its twenty- 


second annual competition for the best 
setting of Henrietta Jewett Keith’s poem, 
“May Comes Laughing,” which recently 
appeared in the Nation. The W. W. 
Kimball Company of Chicago will give 
to the successful competitor the annual 
prize of $100. The composer must be a 
resident of the United States and the set- 
ting must be in madrigal form for a 
chorus of mixed voices a cappella. Com- 
positions must be sent to the conductor 
of the club, D. A. Clippinger, at Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, by Sept. 15, and the 
award will be made Oct. 15. The jury 
which will pick the winning composition 
consists of Allen Spencer, Walter Spry 
and D. A. Clippinger. 





Musicians’ Club Gives Organ Program 


CuicaGo, April 19.—The Musicians 
Club of Women, formerly the Amateur 


Musical Club, gave a program of organ 
music on Monday afternoon in St. James’ 
Methodist Church. A group of three 
numbers by two violins, ’cello, harp and 
organ concluded the program. The or- 
ganists were Edna Cota, Tina Mae 
Haines and Helen Worswick Ross. 





Mary Mellish to Spend Summer Abroad 


Mary Mellish, soprano, will sail on the 
Berengaria for Europe on May 14. She 
will visit Paris, Vienna, Budapest and 
cities of Italy before returning to 
America in the early fall for a concert 
tour before the opening of the operatic 
season at the Metropolitan. 





William Simmons, baritone, will sing 
with the Chaminade Club of Brooklyn in 
its concert at the Commodore Hotel on 
the afternoon of May 3. 


TO TEACH AT ROUND LAKE 





Famous Summer School to Be in Charge 
of Ohio Musicians 


CANTON, OHIO, April 19.—William E. 
Strassner, who recently resigned his po- 
sition as public school music supervisor 
after twelve years of service, will be in 
charge of the summer school at Round 
Lake, N, Y., this summer. The school 
was founded many years ago by Edmund 
Meyer and continued by A. Y. Cornell 
from 1910 to 1922. Mr. Strassner has 
studied with Evan Williams, Dr. Darl 
Dufft, A. Y. Cornell, Alford Baehrens, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Oscar Saenger 
and Oscar Seagle and has done much to 
create a love for good music in the years 
he has been here. Besides teaching sing- 
ing and several orchestral instruments, 
he found time to direct two bands and a 
choir and founded a choral society of 350 
voices, a school chorus of 750 members 
and an orchestra of fifty pieces. 

In his work at Round Lake, Mr. 
Strassner will have the assistance of 
Francesco B. DeLeone, formerly a stu- 
dent at Dana’s College in Ohio and a 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in Naples. He is the composer of 
the opera, “Alglala,” which has just been 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc., and 
which will have its premiére shortly. 
The libretto is by Cecil Fanning. Mr. 
DeLeone, who is director of two music 
schools in Akron, will have charge of 
theory, history, opera and appreciation 
and also of games and outdoor sports. 





Marie Sundelius Sings in New Rochelle 


NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y., April 19.— 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, recently gave a 
recital here, presenting a program of 
songs by modern composers. The audi- 
ence seemed to find greatest pleasure in 
the last three items of her closing group, 
Cyril Scott’s ““LuNaby,” Brewer’s “Fairy 
Pipers” and Spross’ “Will o’ the Wisp.” 
She was most generous with her encores. 





Galli-Curci Stirs Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., April 19.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang at the Forum on April 
11 and aroused her hearers to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by including 
“Suwanee River,” “Silver Threads” and 
“Home, Sweet Home” in her program. 
Mr. Berenguer, flautist, and Mr. Sam- 
uels, pianist, assisted in the concert, 
which was under the local management 
of Mrs. L. K. Brown. T. L. KREss. 





Schipa in Springfield, Ill., Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 19.—Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed by a large audience on April 11 in his 
recital at the State Arsenal. The Doni- 
zetti aria from “Elisir d’Amore” and the 
Harlequin’s Serenade from “Pagliacci” 
were admirably sung. 

NETTIE C. Doup. 
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F would seem that Randolph was right 
when he declared, the other week, that 
what the Sycamore String Quartet need- 
ed was discipline. Here is Andrew, finest 
’cellist for his weight within a twenty- 
mile radius of Sycamore P. O., absent 
again. This time he has not gone back 
for his parts. He has simply neglected 
to turn up. Randolph is plainly worried 
about the vacant chair, and the others 


are particularly annoyed because this 
evening was to have been devoted to the 
classics. A ’cello more or less doesn’t 
matter when it comes to the ultra-modern 
stuff, but the way they used to write 
things in the pre-Schénbergian days 
made no allowance for accidents. The 
hapless trio are just beginning to realize 
that they had better turn to a more 
harmless form of diversion, when in 
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strolls the delinquent Andrew. The mys- 
tery is then solved. Perhaps it is due to 
too much atonalism, but our ’cellist is 
getting absent-minded. This time he left 
home without his pipe and, furthermore, 
when he returned, he could find the es- 
sential instrument in no feasible place. 
Finally it was discovered, and peace was 
restored to a troubled soul. But alas! 
there is more trouble when the rehearsal 


begins. Music may be the moody food 
of those that trade in love, but skipping 
along from Cleopatra to Andrew, you 
will find the merry ’cellist asking, “What 
is music without a smoke?” Tobacco is 
a soothing weed, but when placed in a 
recalcitrant pipe it may interfere with 
the smooth performance of a fugue. As 
if Andrew had not given his colleagues 
enough trouble for one night. 





ALL SAN ANTONIO JOINS 
IN OBSERVING MUSIC WEEK 





Schools, Churches and Business Houses 
Take Part with Societies in City- 
Wide Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 19.—Open- 
ing with special music in all churches, 


the second annual Music Week was 
observed here recently. The _ cele- 
bration was sponsored by the Music 
Week Association, of which Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg is president, and was shared 
in by San Antonio artists, musical and 
business organizations and schools all 
over the city. Music merchants supplied 
pianos and programs and hotel man- 
agers furnished auditoriums. Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth lectured and talked brief- 
ly during the week at public schools, 
Catholic schools, theaters, clubs and 
social gatherings in the interest of 
music and was principal guest at a 
luncheon at the Hotel St. Anthony on 
Tuesday. 

A reception at which a musical pro- 
gram was given by local artists was 
held on Moriday night, March 10, by the 
San Antonio Musical Club, the Tuesday 
Musical Club, the Mozart Society, 
Chaminade Choral Society and music 
department of the Woman’s Club. The 
San Antonio Oratorio Society, conducted 
by Walter Dunham, sang on Sunday 
afternoon at the First Presbyterian 
Church, and during the week at Our 
Lady of the Lake College and Incarnate 
Word College. 


A sacred concert was given at San 
Fernando Cathedral by the Cathedral 
choir, conducted by C. Schwabe, and 
St. Joseph’s Orphanage Choir sang 
Gregorian chants. The Liederkranz, 
Otto Hilgers, conductor, gave a twilight 
concert in the lobby of the St. Anthony 
Hotel on Sunday evening. Two choruses 
of colored singers were heard at the 
same hour at the Gunter and Menger 
Hotels. An open-air concert was given 
by massed bands, under the leadership 
of Josef Studeny, on Sunday afternoon 
at Fort Sam Houston. 

Concerts were given during the week 
by the Tuesday Musical Club, Chami- 
nade Choral Society, Mozart Society, 
Schubert Athenzum, Hertzberg Musi- 
cal Club and other organizations and 
various schools. There were also many 
recitals by San Antonio artists. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Lincoln, Neb., Manager to Remove to 
California 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 19.—A concert 
by the Ukrainian Chorus, conducted by 
Alexander Koshetz, at the City Audi- 
torium on April 1, marked the close of 
the Great Artists’ Series so ably man- 
aged for several years by Mrs. H. J. 
Kirschstein. Mrs. Kirschstein and her 
family plan to remove to California, and 
at this concert the huge audience gave 
her an ovation, following a speech of 
appreciation made by  ex-Governor 
McKelvie, and a rising vote of thanks 
for her untiring efforts toward the musi- 
cal and artistic upbuilding of Lincoln. 

H. G. KINSCELLA. 
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OLGA SAMAROFF APPEARS 
WITH ROTHWELL’S FORCES 





Chamber Music Program by Los Angeles 
Trio Also Among Leading Features 
of the Week 


Los ANGELES, April 19.—Olga Samar- 
off was an admirable soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra on April 4 and 5 
in the Schumann Piano Concerto, and 
was warmly applauded. The orchestral 
part of the work, under the baton of 


Walter Henry Rothwell, was for the 
most part heavy dynamically. The C 
Minor Symphony of Beethoven and “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice” of Dukas were 
given with preciseness. 

The Los Angeles Trio, comprising Cal- 
mon Luboviski, violin; Ilya Bronson, 
’cello, and May Macdonald Hope, piano, 
played to an enthusiastic audience on 
April 3. The Saint-Saéns E Flat Trio, 
Op. 18; the Brahms ’Cello and Piano 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 38, and the 
Arensky Trio in D Minor, Op. 32, were 
given with fine musicianship and poetry 
of feeling. 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford University 
organist, was heard recently in a com- 
prehensive program which revealed a 
player of technical command as well as 
appeal. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club closed the 
University of Southern California 
Artists’ Course with charmingly-sung 
numbers of wide diversity, J. B. Poulin 
conducting. “The Blue Admiral,” a new 
and effective song by Mrs. M. Hennion 
Robinson, accompanist of the chorus, 
was among the solos of Eunice Ross, 
contralto. Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 
was the instrumental soloist, and played 
with luscious warm tones and eloquent 
interpretation. BRUNO DAviID USSHER. 





Cadman to Receive Doctor’s Degree from 
Wolcott Conservatory 


DENVER, CoLo., April 19.—The Wol- 
cott Conservatory of Denver announces 
through Dean Edwin J. Stringham that 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
will be conferred upon Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer, at the commencement 
exercises on June 16, for his distin- 
guished services in the field of American 
music. Although not a native of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Cadman wrote some of his 
most serious works in this State, and it 


is significant that the Wolcott Conserva- 
tory, the largest in the West, has re- 
served for Mr. Cadman the honor of re- 
ceiving the first honorary doctor’s degree 
in its history of about twenty-five years. 

Following the announcement of the 
choice of the Wolcott Conservatory, the 
musical interests of Los Angeles pre- 
sented an entire program of Mr. Cad- 
man’s works at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium on March 25. Mr. Cadman will 
give the commencement address at the 
conservatory on June 16 and will have 
for his subject, “Problems of American 
Music.” 


Ethlynde Smith Sings in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., April 19.—Ethlynde 
Smith, soprano, appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Music Study Club recent- 
ly at the Adolphus Hotel. More. than 
700 persons, it is estimated, were present. 
Miss Smith sang eighteenth century clas- 
sics, songs by American composers and 
French and Russian songs and was re- 
ceived with marked favor. Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald gave excellent support 
as accompanist. CorA E. BEHRENDS. 








Frank L. Reed Completes San Antonio 
Lecture Course 


SAN ANTONIO, April 19.—Frank L. 
Reed of the University of Texas, Austin, 
talked on acoustics in music in the final 
lecture of the course before the Tuesday 
Musical Club on the fundamentals of 
music. A MacDowell program, directed 
by Mrs. J. K. Burr, was given by Mrs. 
J. S. Monkhouse, soprano; Kathryn Ball 
Rowena Johnson, Ruth Herbst an 
Claude Lee, pianists, and Mrs. Burr 
read a paper. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Herbst Quartet Plays in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 19.—The 
Herbst String Quartet gave its second 
concert of the season recently at Central 
Christian Church, when the Allegro from 
Brahms’ C Minor Quartet and the 
Adagio from his Quartet in A were the 
chief numbers of the program. 

Mrs. V. H. Brown. 





Hear Salvi in Dallas 


DALLAS, Tex., April 19.—The Shubert 
Choral Club presented Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, in a recital in which he excited 
enthusiasm recently at the City Temple. 
The club, under the leadership of Julius 
A. Jahn, assisted in the program. 
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UNION PLAYERS ARE 
SEEKING RADIO FEES 


Boston By-Law Forbids Free 
Broadcasting—General 
Movement Seen 


Boston, April 19.—A by-law providing 
for payment in all cases of playing for 
the radio was placed in the constitution 
of the Boston Musicians’ Protective As- 
sociation recently. The union, which is 
affliated with the American Federation 
of Musicians, thus placed a ban on all 
performance for broadcasting without 


pay. The adoption of the new by-law 
followed complaints from certain mem- 
bers of the union that they were being 
compelled to work overtime. Others as- 
serteu that they had lost opportunities 
for employment through competition by 
the radio. 

The local union will, it is understood, 
bring up the question of pay for radio 
playing at the annual conference of the 
American Federation of Musicians, to 
be held at Colorado Springs in May. 
The union will be represented by Carl 
Gardner, William Barrington Sargent 
and Thomas H. Finigan. 








A general movement for musicians’ 
pay for radio. work is on foot. The 
action of the Boston local closely fol- 
lowed that by the Chicago union several 
days before, when the latter passed a rul- 
ing that all members should accept radio 
jobs only on payment of a minimum fee 
of $8 for three hours’ work. If an en- 
gagement is for a shorter time, the same 
price is to prevail. It was also stated 
that the system would be arranged for 
members to accept broadcasting jobs 
only through the office of the union. Pay- 
ment was also to be made through the 
local. 

In New York provision was made 
through the American Federation of 
Musicians a year ago for a system of 
salary for regular radio playing. The 
rule, still in force, requires the stations 
to pay musicians who are hired especial- 
ly for broadcasting at the rate of $8 an 
hour or any part thereof. After the first 
hour, the rate is $4 per hour or part of 
an hour. If, however, musicians are 
regularly employed at a salary, as for 
instance in a hotel or theater, and the 
management broadcasts the music in- 
cidentally, no extra charge is made. An 
official of the Associated Musicians of 
Greater New York, Local 802, stated last 
week that there was no immediate move- 
ment on foot to change this schedule, 
though the trend of opinion among musi- 
cians throughout the country favors in- 
creased payment for the players even 
when broadcasting is done in the course 
of a regular performance. 





Riverside, Cal., Greets Olga Samaroff 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. April 19.— Olga 
Samaroff concluded the Artists’ Series of 
the Tuesday Musical Club with a piano 
recital before a capacity audience at the 
Loring Theater on April 8. Mme. Sama- 
roff played artistically a Bach Fugue, a 
Beethoven Sonata, a group by Brahms, 
the Chopin B Minor Sonata and other 
numbers and had to add several encores. 

C. H. MARSH. 





Los Angeles Philharmonic Concludes San 
Diego Series 


SAN Diego, CAL., April 19.—The Los 


‘Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under 


the leadership of Walter Henry Roth- 
well, gave its last program of the season 
before local audiences at the Spreckels 
Plans are already 
under way for next year’s series. 

W. F. REYER. 





Ethelynde Smith in Redlands, Cal. 


REDLANDS, CAL., April 19.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, was heard at the Con- 
temporary Club auditorium recently in 
an attractive program under the aus- 
pices of the Philomela Chorus of the 
University. Charles Marsh of the Uni- 
versity was accompanist. 





Belton, Tex., Organizes Choir 


BELTON, Tzx., April 19.—Louis Cour- 
cil, head of the department of voice of 
Baylor College for Women, Belton, is the 
conductor of the Bell County Choral 


| Club, which is now pragerns for two 


concerts. The plan of the society is to 
include in one large musical organization 
all persons of the county who have voices 


and wish to sing. There are in this club 
about 130 adult voices in the choral club, 
ninety or more juvenile voices and an 
orchestra of string and wind instru- 
ments. The officers of the club are Mrs. 
J. F. Holmes, president; Mrs. William 
B. McGarity, secretary, and LaVera 
Pyle, treasurer. 


RECITALISTS AND CLUBS 
ATTRACT IN NEW ORLEANS 








Many Interesting Programs of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music Make Up 
Full Calendar 


NEW ORLEANS, April 19.—Ulysses 
Lappas, tenor, sang recently at the home 
of Mrs. S. O. Thomas, at a recital given 
by Mrs. Thomas in his honor. He made 
a fine impression, particularly in his 
operatic numbers. 

George Copeland appeared recently in 


a piano recital under the management 
of Natalie Scott, and won favor by his 
fine technic and imaginative qualities 
in numbers by Bach, Chopin, Schumann, 
Debussy and other composers. 

Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, pianist, 
gave a program in Lake Charles, La., 
at Masonic Temple, in the Music Week 
celebrations. 

The University of Alabama Glee Club 
gave a concert lately at the Atheneum 
with great success under the leadership 
of Tom. Garner. The Glee Club has ap- 
peared in Meridian, Gulfport, Hatties- 
burg and Laurel, Miss., and Mobile, Ala. 

The Louisiana State University Glee 
Club sang at Alexandria, La., recently. 

The music faculty of Newcomb College 
concluded the activities of Realization 
Day with an attractive recital at Gibson 
Hall, music of the eighteenth century 
sharing interest with that of the ultra- 
modern composers. 

HELEN PiTKIN SCHERTZ. 





ARTISTS VISIT SAN ANTONIO 





Josephine Lucchese, Ethelynde Smith and 
Florence Macbeth in Recitals 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 19.—Jo- 
sephine Lucchese, soprano, aroused en- 
thusiasm in two recent recitals at the 
Majestic Theater under the local man- 
agement of William H. Branch. Among 


her songs was “The Brookside,” by the 
San Antonio composer, Oscar J. Fox, 
who was warmly applauded. Mrs. Julien 
Paul Blitz, pianist, contributed solo num- 
bers and Eulalio Sanchez supplied flute 
obbligatos. 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was ac- 
claimed in recital lately at the Main 
Avenue High School auditorium, under 
the auspices of the San Antonio College 
of Music. Cecile Steinfeldt-Satterfield 
was accompanist. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, was warm- 
ly greeted in recital on April 5 at the 
Main Avenue High School auditorium. 
George Roberts played her accompani- 
ments. This was the final concert of the 
Mozart Choral Society Series and the 
society sang several numbers under the 
baton of David Ormesher. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Van Katwijks in Concert with Dallas 
Chorus 


DALLAS, TEx., April 19.—Paul and 
Viola Beck Van Katwijk, pianists, ap- 
peared in recital, assisted by the Dallas 
Male Chorus, at the City Temple on 
March 24. Mozart’s Sonata in D, Op. 53 
and Rachmaninoff’s Suite Op. 17 formed 


part of an attractive program. 
CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Hear Charles Harrison in Jackson, Miss. 


JACKSON, Miss., April 19.—Charles 
Harrison, tenor, aroused the enthusiasm 


of a large audience in recital at the City 
Auditorium recently. He appeared un- 
der the auspices of Belhaven College, and 
the Belhaven Glee Club sang one number. 
A. H. Strick was the accompanist. 

Mrs. GEORGE HEWES. 





Beaumont, Tex., Celebrates Music Week 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April 19.—All sec- 
tions of the community joined in the 
celebration of Beaumont’s third Music 
Week, observed from March 30 till April 
5.. A feature of the week’s events was 
the recital given by Amelita Galli-Curci, 
who sang before a capacity audience at 
the City Auditorium amid the scenes of 
enthusiasm which usually accompany her 
public appearances. The visit of the St. 


Louis Symphony was another important 
event, in two concerts, with Michel 
Gusikoff as soloist in the afternoon, and 
Helen Traubel, soprano, and Mr. Ganz 
as soloists in the evening. The annual 
school festival on April 1 brought for- 
ward an orchestra of 106 pieces, a boys 
chorus of 175 voices, a girls’ chorus of 
200 voices, and a children’s symphony of 
100 members, all from different ward 
schools of the city. The celebration was 
sponsored by the City Music Commission, 
of which N. P. Erwin is president; and 
Lena Milam, supervisor of music; Gladys 
Harned and Mrs. T. S. Reed were the 
music committee. 


GREET PORTLAND TRIO 








Oregonians Attracted by Chamber Music, 
Choral and Solo Artists 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 19.—The Port- 
land Chamber Music Trio, comprising 
Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand 
Konrad, ’cellist, and J. Hutchison, pian- 
ist, appeared at the first concert of the 
recently-organized Portland Chamber 
Music Society. A delightful program 
included trios by Mozart, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Widor and Hans Gal’s Variations upon 
a Viennese Folk-song. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, and Pablo 


Casals, ’cellist, appeared in recital re- 
cently, playing Beethoven and Grieg So- 
natas and_ several solos. Edouard 
Gendron was accompanist. The recital 
was under the Steers-Coman manage- 
ment. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, conducted 
by William Mansell Wilder, gave a re- 
cent attractive concert. Jane Burns 
Albert, soprano, was the soloist, with 
Edgar E. Coursen as accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


DALLAS HEARS SYMPHONY 








St. Louis Forces and Local Orchestra 
Give Concerts 


DALLAS, TEx., April 19.—Rudolph 
Ganz brought the St. Louis Symphony to 
Dallas for two admirable concerts on 
April 9, at Fair Park Coliseum. Fred- 
erick Fisher assisted as conductor, tak- 
ing the baton when Mr. Ganz appeared 
as soloist with the orchestra in the Liszt 


Concerto. Helen Traubel, soprano, was 
also warmly applauded. The matinée 
audience, estimated at 1000 persons, was 
composed mostly of children. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Dallas 
Male Chorus, E. C, Blesi, president. 
The Dallas Symphony gave an excel- 
lent concert, the last of the season on 
April 11, Walter J. Fried conducting. 
The Dallas Male Chorus assisted under 
the baton of Paul Van Katwijk. 
CorA E. BEHRENDS. 


DENVER GREETS OPERETTA 


Cellier’s “Dorothy” Performed by Local 
Forces—Visitors Give Recitals 

DENVER, April 19.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club (of women’s voices) and 
the Orpheus Male Chorus joined forces 
in a bright and attractive performance 
of Cellier’s operetta “Dorothy” at the 
Broadway Theater on March 27. R. 
Jefferson Hall was conductor, and A. N. 
Rumin stage director. The cast in- 


cluded Alice MacNutt, June King, An- 
nette Sleeper, Flora Wilbur, Laura 
Williams, D. G. Angevine, Clarence 
Moore, Henry Kessler, Jr., Andrew J. 
Maclure, Walter G. Tripp and William 
Mitchell. The Tuesday Musical Club’s 
orchestra was augmented for this occa- 
sion. 

John McCormack, tenor, was acclaimed 
by an audience estimated at more than 
4000 persons in his recital at the Munic- 
ipal Theater on March 24, and many had 
to be turned away. He sang numbers 
by Scarlatti, Bach, Schubert, Rachmani- 
noff and Elgar, and several Irish ballads 
and songs in lighter mood. Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin Schneider, 
pianist, assisted in the program. The 
recital was under the management of 
Robert Slack. 

Marcel Dupré, organist, gave a bril- 
liant recital in the City Auditorium 
under the joint auspices of the Franco- 
American Musical Society, Denver 
Branch, and the Denver Music Week 
Association on March 25, before an audi- 
ence estimated at nearly 7000 persons. 

J. C. WILCOX. 





Adda C. Eddy, Dunning 
Normal Teacher, Takes 


Vacation in Miami, Fla. 


penneanee 








Adda C, Eddy, on Beach at Miami, Fla. 


Adda C. Eddy, normal teacher of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study, has returned to her home in Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, from a vacation of sev- 
eral weeks spent in Miami, Fla. Miss 
Eddy has been unusually active this sea- 
son and has added several teachers to the 
already large list of Dunning exponents 
in Ohio. She will inaugurate another 
class for teachers this spring, finishing 
the course in time to attend the Dunning 
Convention in New York next August. 


GERARDY IS SOLOIST WITH 
PORTLAND, ORE., SYMPHONY 


Denton’s Forces Give Schneider Work in 
Fourth Program—Recitalists 
Appear 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 19.—The Port- 
land Symphony, conducted by Carl Den- 
ton, gave the fourth concert of its thir- 
teenth season on April 2, when Jean 
Gerardy, ’cellist, appeared as assisting 
soloist. He played, with the orchestra, 
Saint-Saéns Concerto Op. 33, and Boell- 
mann’s Symphonic Variations, Op. 25, 
so artistically that an insistent demand 
for encores followed, and Mr. Gerardy 
added a group of solos, with George 
Stewart McManus at the piano. Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride” Overture, and “Sar- 
gosso,” by Edwin Schneider were well 
played by the orchestra; and Mr. 
Schneider received an ovation. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, ap- 
peared in a recital, under the manage- 
ment of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, on 
April 1. Herbert Carrick was accom- 
panist. 

Povl Bjornskjold, tenor, was heard in 
recital, at the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory on April 3. Included among the 
numbers of interest were the aria 
“Pedro’s Tale of the Wolf” by d’Albert 
and “The Great White Host” by Grieg. 
May Van Dyke Hardwick played the 
accompaniments. 

Minetta Magers conducted a chorus 
of 100 voices from the Girls’ Polytechnic 
School at the city concert on March 31. 
Elvida Rizzi, soprano, and Francis Rich- 
ter, organist, were the soloists. Bonnie 
Baird Replogle acted as accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 











Following her first Boston recital re- 
cently, Herma Menth, pianist, gave a 
concert for the employees of the Hallet 
& Davis Piano Company in that city. 
She also broadcast a program from radio 
station WNAC. 





Jackson Kinsey, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to appear at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
July. He will sing with the New York 
Symphony under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel. 


HEMPEL 


Louis P. Fritze, Flatist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
Steinway Piane 
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Publishers List a Miscellany of Music 


AAAS NT 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


HE new music of the 
week is a miscellany of 
violin, piano and vocal 


numbers, with some 
i teaching material 
' added for good meas- 
ure. American and foreign com- 
posers and publishers. are repre- 
sented and the teacher and performer 
alike will find many numbers that 


will appeal to them. 
*~ * * 


Paul Stoeving, now a 
resident of New York 
and well known as a 
virtuoso and writer on 
the violin, is the com- 
poser of a Concerto in One Movement, 
for Violin and Piano or Orchestra (Lon- 
don: Bosworth & Co.), that is a worthy 
addition to the literature. Its chief mer- 
its lie in its musicianly construction and 
development and the composer’s skillful 
writing for the solo instrument. The 
two main themes, in themselves, are 
neither striking nor particularly origi- 
nal, and while the rhythm is virile and 
incisive, it lacks contrast. Because of 
the work’s brevity, however—one move- 
ment of some eighteen pages—it does not 
become monotonous. Mr. Stoeving’s 
idiom is conservative, but he possesses 
fluency and technical skill and, in his 
thematic development, imagination. So 
far as one can judge from the hints in 
the piano score, his orchestration is 
equally good. There is inviting material 
for violinists in this work, which is dedi- 
cated to Vasa Prihoda. 

Those who have heard Jascha Heifetz 
play Joseph Achron’s free transcription 
of Rameau’s “Tambourin” will be glad 
to know that it has just been issued 
under the editorial supervision of Heifetz 
himself (G. Schirmer). Violinists will 
find it a fascinating solo number in this 
version. 











A Concerto for 
Violin by Paul 
Stoeving and a 
Transcription 


*x* * * 


Two Piano From Paris, where he 
Pieces and a has had successes, come 
Song by Aaron two piano pieces and a 


Copland song by Aaron Cop- 

land, a young Ameri- 
can composer, entitled Passacaglia, 
“Scherzo Humoristique” and “Old 


Poem,” the words of which are from the 
Chinese. Of the piano numbers, the 
Scherzo, whose sub-title is “Le Chat et 
la Souris” (A. Durand et Fils; New 
York: Fine Arts Importing Corporation) 
is by far the more interesting. It has 
humor, verve, originality of idea and 
imagination in its development. It is, in 
truth, a bit of piano music of exceptional 
merit. The Passacaglia (Maurice Se- 
nart; New York: Fine Arts Importing 
Corporation) is clever but not more in- 
teresting than most attempts of its kind 
are. The Passacaglia and Chaconne are 
fine bones upon which to sharpen the 
contrapuntal teeth, but few of them de- 
serve to be heard. Mr. Copland’s ex- 
ample is an evidence of his skill, but we 
prefer to listen to the Scherzo. From 
the same press there is the song, “Old 
Poem,” that permits us to view this com- 
poser’s work from a different angle and 





O Vocal Teachers and Concert Singers, we offer 
two exceptional songs, just off the press: 


BROKEN TOYS 4, 21:1 senhom 
A BIT OF IRISH, rea tou 


Included in our catalogue are two standard songs by Jesse Winne: 


WILL O’ THE WISP—(for Soprano Soloists) 


(Also published for Mixed and Female Voices) 


MY LAND OF DREAMS—Ballad (4 Keys) 


The Unity Music Publishers, Inc. 


Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York City 


corroborates the evidence of the piano 
pieces that Mr. Copland has ideas, al- 
though he expresses himself in a musi- 
cal language with a French accent. 
. s&s 

New Works by Edwin H. Lemare con- 
Well Known tributes “Six Picture 
Organists Scenes” (White-Smith 

Music Publishing Co.) 
to the new publications for organ. Each 
is a mere fragment, two pages long, but 
there is much interesting music in the 
dozen pages. Mr. Lemare is not lacking 
in ideas—this is his Op. 134—and of 
course he is a master of his instrument 
and its particular idiom, as these pieces 
show. Their variety is evidenced by the 
several titles: “In the Garden,” “Inten- 
sity,” “Suspense,” “Caprice,” ‘Forest 
Scene” and Minuet. J. Stuart Archer’s 
“Six Short Variations on an Irish Air” 
(London : W. Paxton & Co.) is well 
worth the playing. The variations are 
woven on a traditional tune to which the 
hymn, “At the Marriage Feast in Cana,” 
is sung in the Decies part of the province 
of Munster, the composer informs us. It 
is a rich and quaint old melody and has 
excited the composer’s imagination to the 
point of affording organists an attractive 
addition to the literature. 

R. M. Stults’ “March Triumphal” (The 
Heidelberg Press) is in the conventional 
style of pieces of this nature, with a 
broad, full-organ beginning and ending, 
with a quiet trio between. It makes a 
good postlude. There are also two tran- 
scriptions among the new issues: H. 
Clough-Leighter’s version of V. I. Rebi- 
koff’s “Danse Characteristique,” a piece 
of music of no great value in itself, 
though well transcribed, and H. J. Stew- 
art’s transcription of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s “Memories,” a_ sentimental 
little melody that sounds well on the 
organ. Both pieces are from the same 
publisher (Oliver Ditson Co.). 


* * * 


“The Village Richard Kountz, the 
Blacksmith” as a Pittsburgh representa- 
Chorus for tive of MUSICAL AMER- 
Women ICA, has found material 

for a cantata for so- 
prano and alto chorus, in three parts, in 
Longfellow’s “The Village Blacksmith” 
(H. W. Gray Co.). At first thought the 
poem might appear to be inappropriate 
for such a setting, but an examination 
of Mr. Kountz’s score proves that such 
is not the case. Both the dedication and 
the quality of the music indicate that the 
work is designed primarily for school 
choruses, and regarded from this view- 
point it is eminently successful. The 
composer has adopted a classic idiom, a 
chaste diatonic melodic line and a simple 
harmonic vocabulary in which to express 
himself, yet the music is neither uninter- 
esting nor unimaginative. As a work 
for schools and junior choruses in gen- 
eral it should have a prominent place. 

* * a 


Natalie Palmer’s “Pe- 
tite Sérénade” (G. 
Schirmer) is a grate- 
ful little piano number 
with a freshness about it that makes it 
attractive. It is smoothly written and 
the composer has ideas that, if not dis- 
tinguished, are free from banality. The 
prolific G. A. Grant-Schaefer has added 
a March, “Our Girl Scouts” (Arthur P. 


A Group of 
Miscellaneous 
Piano Pieces 





Schmidt Co.), dedicated to the Girl 
Scouts of America, and a fanciful little 
number entitled “The Dragon-Fly.” 
Neither is in his best manner, but they 
reflect the skill which is a part of all this 
composer’s work. Leonard Butler’s Noc- 
turne, “At Nightfall,” is put out from 
the Schmidt press also. It:has an appro- 
priate melody and ranks well in the salon 
music class. There is also August 
Nélck’s Waltz-Idyl, entitled “Lily Bells,” 
that makes a good teaching piece in the 
fourth or fifth grades. This composer is 
always tuneful. 

s 
Roger Quilter wrote his 
“The Jealous Lover” 
for John McCormack 
and added a melodious 
and expressive song to the singer’s reper- 
tory. Mr. Quilter’s skill as a song writer 
has long been established, and in this 
instance he exercised his technic on a 
good idea, melodically. There are three 
keys. Michael Head’s “A Green Corn- 
field” is a setting of a Christina Rossetti 
poem and has about it a trick of synco- 
pation that is telling. Singers of both 
high and low voice will like this peaceful, 
out-of-doors song and will find it an 
effective number. “Little Holes’ in 
Heaven,” by Barbara Melville Hope, is a 
Negro dialect song, written in a straight- 
forward manner and tunefully. “My 
Jewels” is one of Wilfrid Sanderson’s 
semi-popular melodies that singers find 
so agreeable both to themselves and to 
their audiences. It will probably be used 
extensively. Alison Travers’ “Butterflies 
in Summer” is an unusually good song. 
The composer has ideas and treats them 
in a musicianly manner. Rhythmically 
and harmonically the setting is interest- 
ing without being difficult. 

There are also three ballads from the 
publishers of the foregoing group 
(Boosey & Co.): Vernon Eville’s “Wish 
Blossoms,” which offers the singer an 
opportunity to use his top voice effec- 


Melodious 
Songs and Bal- 
lads of Interest 


tively; “My Rose in the Garden of Love,” 
by Lee W. Lockwood, a quieter melody 
that is helped along by the accompani- 
ment carrying it in an inside voice, and 
finally “When Love Dies,” by Hermann 
Leopoldi, which has a “valse lente” re- 
frain that would qualify it for the light 
opera stage. All these songs are printed 


in several keys. 
* * * 


Juan Masters’ “Four 
Quaint Dances” (Clay- 
ton F. Summy) are at- 
tractive little pieces for 
about the third grade. They are music 
that pupils will like and they possess 
teaching value and musical merit. The 
separate titles are Mazurka, “Irish Jig,” 
“Wooden Shoe Dance” and “Chippewa 
Lament.” Two third and fourth grade 
pieces by Florence A. Goodrich, entitled 
“Busy Fingers” and “Butterflies Wink 
Their Primrose Wing,” are delightful 
numbers, particularly the first. Such 
music as this and Theodore Dutton’s 
“The Gallant Knight” and “A Moonlight 
Dance” makes excellent material upon 
which to bring up the young pianist. 
There is interest also in Berenice Benson 
Bentley’s “Six Miniatures,” particularly 
the “Slumber Song,” and for second 
grade pupils Henrietta Griswold’s “A 
Long Tramp” and “Our Indian Guide” 
are well worth the attention of teachers. 
All these are from the Summy press. 


Teaching Pieces 
for the Early 
Grades 


a * + 
Velocity Studies The latest addition to 
for the Young Schirmer’s Scholastic 
Pianist Series (G. Schirmer) 


is a volme of “Velocity 
Studies for the Young Pianist” by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. These ten studies 
make an excellent preparation for the 
standard technical works and are com- 
prehensive in their range, including a 
study in the trill, scale passages in 
thirds, sixths and tenths, contrasting 
touches, legato, broken chords, etc. 
Teachers should welcome this work. 
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Arthur Hubbard Will 
Conduct Summer School 
in Los Angeles This Year 
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Arthur Hubbard, Boston Singing Teacher 


Boston, April 19.—Arthur Hubbard, 
teacher of voice, will conduct a summer 
school in Los Angeles, Cal., during July 
and August. Mr. Hubbard has had an 
unusually busy season and applicants for 
his course were so many that he was 
forced to disappoint a large number at 
the beginning of the season. He will 
close his studio here about the middle of 
June and will make the trip to Los 
Angeles by easy stages. It will be Mr. 
Hubbard’s second season in Los Angeles. 


Among his pupils is Charles Hackett, 
who has recently closed a brilliant oper- 
atic season in Monte Carlo and leaves 
late this month for a concert tour in 
Australia. He will sing leading operatic 
réles with the Chicago Opera Company 
in the fall. Arthur Hackett, his brother, 


I is also a pupil of the Hubbard School and 
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is achieving success in oratorio and con- 
cert. Charles Stratton, tenor, another 
pupil, is well known in the musical world. 
At present he is soloist in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue, New 
York. He has sung the musical part of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
Boston Symphony and twice with To- 





Pingy, Paderewski’s Pekingese, 
Loses Heroic Fight for Life 


HICAGO, April 19.—Chicago : 

joined in a heartfelt pwan of : 
mourning today for Pingy, de- 
ceased pet Pekingese of the pianist 
Ignace J. Paderewski and Mme. 
Paderewska. Pingy had lingered 
on a silken cushion, surrounded by 
every luxury, for nearly a week 
after being seized by an acute at- 
tack of “rhinitis complicated by 
gastritis,” The famous pianist, 
when the dog fell ill, immediately 
cancelled a week’s engagements 
and rushed in his private car from 
Sioux Falls, N. D., after telegraph- 
ing to Chicago for a veterinary : 
specialist. Dr. W. P. Tague, who : 
attended at Pingy’s basket-side, =: 
issued the following ominous bulle- 
tin on Sunday night: “Ping Lung 
still lives, but I do not expect him : 
to last long.” In fact, the patient = 
had been pronounced dead by the 
press on the previous evening, 
when it was reported unofficially 
that his pulse (paw?) registered 
160 and his temperature was 104. 
He subsequently rallied, but re- 
fused all food, and today his one 
good eye (he was blind in the 
other) slowly closed forever. It is 
reported that the body will be cre- 
mated. Pingy was fifteen years of 
age and had been presented to 
Mme. Paderewska several years 
ago, it is said, by a Chinese prince. 
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ronto, Detroit and Philadelphia orches- 
tras. Roland Hayes, tenor, is also a 
Hubbard pupil. He is at present fulfill- 
ing engagements in Europe. 

W. J. PARKER. 





MINNEAPOLIS FORCES HAVE 
GUEST LEADER IN TOLEDO 





Joseph Sainton Invited to Conduct 
Tchaikovsky Work—St. Olaf 
Choir Heard 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 19.—For the last 
number of its course this season, the 
Toledo Philharmonic Orchestra brought 
the Minneapolis Symphony and its con- 
ductor, Henri Verbrugghen, to the 
Coliseum on the afternoon of April 6. 
An interesting feature of the concert 
was that Joseph Sainton was asked to 
conduct the Fourth Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky. This he did with stirring effect, 


though he had had no previous rehearsal 
with the men. The rest of the program, 
conducted by Mr. Verbrugghen, was 
drawn from the works of Weber, Saint- 
Saéns, Mendelssohn, and Liszt. 

The St. Olaf Choir, conducted by F. 
Melius Christiansen, sang at_ the 
Coliseum on April 8 under the auspices 
of the Lutheran Women’s League, and 
was received enthusiastically by a 
crowded audience. 

Frieda Hempel, in her Jenny Lind 
program at the Rivoli Theater, closed the 
Rivoli concert course organized by Grace 
E. Denton. The singer was acclaimed 
by a capacity audience. She was as- 
sisted by Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and 
Louis P. Fritze, flautist. 

J. H. HARDER. 





Fourteen-Year-Old Pianists 
Roselle, N. J. 


ROSELLE, N. J., April 19.—A group of 
fourteen-year-old pupils of Ethel Glenn 
Hier and Alice Nicholas were heard in 
a piano program on the evening of April 
12. They played quartets, duets and 
solos by Mendelssohn, Thome, Duranc, 
Tchaikovsky, Gurlitt, Schubert, Brahms, 
Paderewski, Saint-Saéns, Bach, Mac- 
Dowell, Godard, Borodin, Chopin and 
Moszkowski. Those heard were Margaret 
Bigelow, Roger Tennant, Margaret Bay- 
ley, Harold Craft, Constance Hulick, 
Florence Geehr and Millicent Lundberg. 
Before playing, each child made ex- 
planatory remarks on the composer and 
the work to be given. 


Play in 





Symphonic Players Heard in _ East 
Orange 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 19.—The 
Symphonic Players gave a concert at 
the Woman’s Club under the auspices 
of Mrs. W. S. Nelson, on the evening 
of April 12. The organization is com- 
posed of eighteen men, who are cooperat- 
ing for the purpose of spreading a more 
intelligent appreciation of symphonic 
music. 





New Quartet for Rome, Ga. 


ROME, GA., April 19.—The new string 
quartet of members of the faculty of 


Shorter College, recently announced in 
MusICcCAL AMERICA, has been organized 
for this city by Arthur Talmadge of the 
violin department of the College. Mr. 
Talmadge is the first violinist and the 
other players are Mrs. H. B. Goff, sec- 
ond violin; Caroline Gray, viola, and 
Paul Nixon, ’cello. 





Ukrainians Sing in Charleston 


CHARLESTON, S. C., April 19.—The 
Ukrainian National Chorus gave a pro- 
gram of Russian folk-songs at the 
Charleston Theater recently, with Ewssei 
3eloussoff, ‘cellist, as assisting artist. 
Alexander Koshetz, conductor of the cho- 
rus, achieved fine effects in a program 
which included Russian folk-songs and 
Southern melodies. V. G. TUPPER. 





Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will appear in 
concert next season under the exclusive 
management of R. E. Johnston. 


Merle Alcock Will Appear in Leading 
Roles With Ravinia Opera This Summer 
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(Portrait on front page) 

ERLE ALCOCK, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, has just been en- 
gaged to sing leading rdéles at Ravinia 
Park during the forthcoming operatic 
season there. She will also be heard at 
the North Shore Festival and will make 
appearances in the near future in Rich- 
mes, Va.; Owensboro and Louisville, 
y. 
Mme. Alcock, who is just concluding 
her first season with the Metropolitan 
and who has been reengaged for next 
season, has been exceedingly busy with 
concert engagements. She has sung in 
five performances this spring of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Stokowski, the 
New York Philharmonic under Mengel- 
berg and the San Francisco Symphony 
under Hertz. She also sang the solo con- 
tralto part in the Second Symphony of 
Mahler with the last-named organization. 
Mme, Alcock’s appearances in San Fran- 
cisco were with the festival recently held 
there, and besides singing in the two 


symphonies, she was also heard on the 
operatic program featuring the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah.” 

Mme. Alcock’s musical engagements 
will keep her busy until September, after 
which she will rest for a few weeks be- 
fore beginning to prepare for her oper- 
atic and concert activities of the new 
season. 

Mme. Alcock was born in Andover, 
Mo., and after a year of study with 
Grace Goodykoontz went for one year to 
the Conservatory of Music at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. She later 
studied in New York and made a concert 
tour in England. Still later she appeared 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
and sang in the productions of Greek 
classical drama made by Margaret 
Anglin in Berkeley, Cal., and New York. 
She has since been heard in numerous 
festivals throughout the country as well 
as with leading orchestras, choral bodies 
and in song recitals. She made her dé- 
but at the Metropolitan as Beppe in the 
revival of “L’Amico Fritz” last No- 
vember. 





Des Moines Choir Sings “Elijah” 


Des MOoINEs, IowA, April 19.—An ex- 
cellent performance of “Elijah” was 
given recently under the baton of Dean 
Raymond Carr of the music department 
of Des Moines University, and aroused 
emphatic enthusiasm. Arthur Middle- 
ton sang the title-réle, and the other 
soloists were Lucille Stevenson, soprano; 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, and 
Carleton Cummings, tenor. Dean Carr 
undertook the duty of gathering together 
the singers for the chorus, and drilled 
them for months, and the result amply 
justified his labors. 





Crooks Soloist with Hartford Choir 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 19.—The Cho- 
ral Club of Hartford appeared on April 
11 in the second concert of its seven- 
teenth season and gave an attractive 
program before an audience which filled 
Foot Guard Hall. Richard Crooks ap- 
peared as soloist with much success. 

BURTON S. CORNWALL. 





Margery Maxwell Sings in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, Iowa, April 19.—Margery 
Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, gave a recital, as the 
last event in the East High concert 
course on April 14, and was acclaimed 
by a capacity audience. Katheryn Foster, 
her accompanist, played three solos. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


Raymond Burt to Play in Paterson 

PATERSON, N. J., April 19.—Raymond 
Burt, pianist, will give a recital for the 
benefit of the Riverside Athletic Club 
at School No. 6, on May 2, and will make 
his début as a choral conductor in the 
concert of the Paterson New Choral So- 
cietyon May 22. A daughter, who has 
been named Eleanor MacDonald, was 
recently born to Mr. and Mrs. Burt. 


“Cinderella,” a musical fairy story in 
two parts, arranged by Eva Noble and 
set to music by Leroy B. Campbell, has 
just been published by the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. 





Winifred Byrd, pianist, has returned 
to New York from a tour of the Pacific 
Coast. She gave a recital in the Rose 
Room of the Hotel Plaza, New York, 


recently. 





Frieda Hempel, soprano, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner and reception given 
at the New York home of Edith Ives on 
the evening of March 20. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, and Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, have been engaged for 
the Ann Arbor Festival on May 23 
and 24, 





“Elijah” Sung in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, Iowa, April 19.—Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio, “Elijah,” was given at 
the First Methodist Church on April 9 
by seventy members of the choirs of that 
church and the First Evangelical Church 
under the leadership of C. Albert 
Schollin. The réle of Elijah was taken 
by Martin Heyde, baritone, who has sung 
this part in Europe. The other soloists 
were Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano; 
Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, and 
William Rogerson, tenor. The accom- 
paniments were played by George W. 
Samson of the State Teachers’ College 
at Cedar Falls, organist, and Jean 
Krause, pianist. BELLE CALDWELL. 





Salvi and Mackenzie Visit Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 19.—Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and Tandy MacKenzie, 
tenor, appeared on April 11 in the last 
of the Hotel Bond Friday morning musi- 
cales, organized by Robert Kellogg, and 
were received with marked favor. 
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MIAMI, FLtA.—Mme. Hall’s student or- 
chestra gave its sixth annual concert 
recently, with Audrey Hall and Dan 
Schrader as soloists from the class. Mrs. 
John Livingston was assisting artist and 
Mme. Hall also played a group of solos. 

a 


East St. Louis, ILtu.—Alice Du Perrex, 
pupil of Christine N. Carter of St. Louis, 
sang recently before the conference of 
the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and was warmly applauded for arias 
from Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” and 
“Louise.” 

* * * 

EASTON, Pa.—Maunder’s’' cantata, 
“From Olivet to Calvary,” was lately 
given by the choir of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, under the leadership of Henry 
F. Eichlin. The soloists were Esther 
Yerger, soprano; Thomas Britton, tenor, 
and James Herring, baritone. 

* * * 


GREELEY, CoLo.—The Greeley Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by J. DeFor- 
est Cline, played a symphonic suite by 
Bainbridge Crist, Chabrier’s “Espana” 
Rhapsody, Rossini’s “Gazza Ladra” 
Overture and other numbers at a recent 
concert. John C. Kendel, bass, was as- 
sisting artist. 

* oa 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The choir of St. 
John’s Protestant Episcopal Church has 
organized on a permanent basis, under 
the name of the St. John’s Choir Associ- 
ation, Dr. George Henry Day, is its con- 
ductor. The officers are: W. H. Bennett, 
president; F. Ray Phillips, financial sec- 
retary, and H. R. Brown, secretary. 

* * * 


STAUNTON, ILL.—Urano Tumiati, bari- 
tone, pupil of Thorwald Olsen of St. 
Louis, appeared here recently in an in- 
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violinist, and Helen Gibbs, accompanist. 
A large audience attended the concert, 
given at Labor Temple. 

* * oa 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Matinée 
Musicale held its final meeting for the 
season at the Roberts Park Church, 
where the annual organ program was 
given. Those taking part were Nell 
Kemper, Mrs. C. A, Brockway, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Herbert Gibbs, Mrs. James Lowry, 
Mrs. Glenn Friermood, Ruth Ranier, 
Elsie MacGregor and Charles Hansen, 
guest artist. 

* *” * 

CoLuMBus, OHI0.—Alice Rich is taking 
a.group of pianists from her studio in 
Columbus to the sea coast of Maine for 
study through the months of July and 
August. The coast of Maine affords an 
ideal place for summer study, owing to 
the invigorating climate and the mani- 
fold opportunities for vacation. Miss 
Rich is planning a series of recitals for 
May and October. 

oe ok * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The  Philhar- 
monic Club has elected the following offi- 
cers: Mrs. O. M. Wellslager, president; 
Mrs. George Hoyt Smith, vice-president ; 
Francis Sawyer, secretary, and Mrs. 
Herman. Harris, treasurer. Mrs. John 
Calvin Wells was re-elected director.—A 
recital was given at the Arnold-Edwards 
Building lately by pupils of the Jackson- 
ville College of Music. 


a * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.— Charles Whitney 
Coombs’ Cantata, “Vision of St. John,” 
was performed with marked success re- 
cently by a choir and orchestra under the 
baton of E. J. Beaupré in the Cathedral 
High School auditorium. Ruth Ashland 
and Loretto Dower, sopranos; Agnes M. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The following 
officers have been elected for the Tues- 
day Musi¢al Club: Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
life president; Mrs. T. H. Flannery, first 
vice-president; Mrs. A. M. Fischer, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Stanley Win- 
ters, life recording secretary; Corinne 
Worden, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Edgar Schmuck, treasurer; Mrs. L. A. 
Meadows, delegate to City Federation, 
and Mrs. Richard French Spencer, alter- 
nate delegate. 

* * 

San ANTONIO, TEx.—A recent musi- 
cale of the San Antonio Musical Club 
was given in honor of Major-General 
and Mrs. Edward Lewis, who are leaving 
Fort Sam Houston. The program, which 
was under the direction of Mrs. A. J. 
Brendon, was given by Frida Stjerna, 
soprano; Roy Repass, pianist: Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Noble, violinist, and Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, accompanist. Alva Wilgus 
lead the assembly in the singing of 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following 
students of the Associated Studios, of 
which Otto Torney Simon, LaSalle Spier 
and Henri Sokolov are directors, ap- 
peared in recital at the Playhouse re- 
cently: Hazel G. Hughes, Anna Patter- 
son, Maisie Nothnagel, Charles Watts, 
Jacob Levenson, Frances Bogert, Ade- 
laide Watson, Dr. Carson Frailey, Mrs. 
Jessie Blaisdell, John Waters, Leo Alva- 
rado and Ida Willis Seaton. Mrs. Blais- 
dell and Otto Simon were the accom- 
panists. 

* oe * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—A program or- 
ganized by the San Antonio Musical 
Club and directed by Mrs. Julien Paul 
Blitz, was given at the St. Anthony 
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Mrs. T. M. Wheat, and Felix St. Clair, 
violinists; Bertram Simon, viola-player, 
and Mrs. S. J. Chandler, accompanist.— 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church Choir, con- 
ducted by Oscar J. Fox, is giving a series 
of Lenten musical services at twilight 
on Sundays. 
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RICHMOND, IND.—Rhea Crandall, so- 
prano, was presented by Agnes Hansell 
Harter in a recital at the High School 
auditorium lately, assisted by Marjorie 
Beck, pianist; Bernice Richards, pupil 
of F. K. Hicks, violinist; Virginia 
Righter, harpist, and Juliet Nusbaum. 
accompanist. Miss Crandall gave one ~ 
group in Indian costume.—Ruth Peltz & 
presented several of her pupils in a re- 
cital in the public art galleries during 
the Karl Krafft exhibition of paintings. 
Those appearing on the program were 
Janet Russell, Mildred Haas, Lestra 
Hibbard and Elizabeth King. 


* * &* 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—Frances Fromme 
of Urbana, violinist, student of the Brain 
Conservatory, played a group of solos 
at a meeting of the Junior Fortnightly 
Musical Club, at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Lannert.—-Students of the piano 
classes of Ralph Zirkle of the Zirkle 
Studio were heard in recital at the High 
Street Christian Church—Mrs. Warren 
Thrasher presented some of her piano 
students in a unique recital at her home, 
under the auspices of the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Each child was 
dressed to represent the country of the 
composer of the number she played. Mrs. 
Thrasher gave a sketch of the lives of 
the composers. 






* * 


SEYMOUR, TEX.—Music of Texas com- 
posers made up a recent program given 
by the Harmony Club of Seymour and 
the High School Glee Club. Solos by 
Oscar Fox, Guion, Carl Venth, Van Kat- 
wijk, Julia D. Owens and others were 
given by Lucile Rupe, Mrs. Coy, Dot 
Gray, Doris Humphreys and Mrs. Wheat, 
and the Glee Club, under the leadership 
of Leola Campbell, and with Winnie 
Cooper as pianist, sang several numbers. 
including “The Texas Cowboy,” written 
by ex-Senator D. F. Goss to the tune of 
“Dixie.” Sketches of Texas composers ~w# 














teresting recital singing operatic arias Dooley, mezzo-soprano, and Emil Gour, Hotel by Barbara Brown, soprano; were given by Mrs. St. Clair and Mrs. 
and many miscellaneous numbers. He __ tenor, were the soloists. A miscellaneous Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist; Mrs. Nat Randal and Mrs. Baker gave a talk on * the 
was assisted by Andrew Heckenkamp, program was also given. Goldsmith, pianist; William Paglin, public school music in Texas. fool 
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Bartholomew Lectures 
at Seymour School on 


WN 





Marshall Bartholomew, 
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Director of the 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Education 


Music is not a luxury, but a vital 


Shuman need, declared Marshall Barthol- 


5 omew, 
"recent 


conductor and composer, in a 
: lecture on “Musical Adventures 
fin Siberia” at the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-Education in New York. Mr. 


*»Bartholomew was on a concert tour of 


Europe when the war broke out in 1914, 


Wand immediately volunteered for work in 


- 


ait 


a 





Sfor simplicity in music. 


Bthe prison camps. After a brief assign- 


ment in Germany, he asked to be sent to 


Siberia, where he had an opportunity to 
learn at first hand the humanizing in- 
fluence of music in the desolated de- 
tention camps. 

“Music was the only power that could 
in any way assuage the tortures of home- 
sickness, the demoralizing effects of 
crowded and unhygienic conditions and 


¥the months and months of cabbage soup 


and black bread,” said Mr. Bartholomew. 
He organized orchestras and glee clubs 


jin every camp to which he went, the 


prisoners making their instruments from 
the crudest kind of materials. With the 


Hintroduction of music, he declared that 


the daily toll of insanity and suicide was 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. Bartholomew made a strong plea 
It is the univer- 
sal language, he declared, and advised 
people to get the habit of making their 
own music. Following a program of un- 
published Russian works and two new 
songs of his own, Mr. Bartholomew led 
the audience in several Negro spirituals. 
The proceeds from the lecture were de- 
voted to the scholarship fund of the 
school. Mr. Bartholomew is conductor 
of the University Glee Club and the Yale 
Glee Club and is director of the Seymour 
School of Musical Re-Education. 





To Give “Stabat Mater” at City College 


| Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be given 
lin the Great Hall of the College of the 





Sd ity of New York on the evening of 


f AVAILABLE 


“Sate 29. The soloists will be Edna 
eatrice Bloom, soprano; Mabel Ritch, 
contralto; Wesley Howard, tenor, and 


‘aul Parks, baritone. The work will be 
spreceded by a short secular recital by 
Bertram Lockwood, baritone; Fillmore 
Ohman, pianist, and Henry F. Seibert, 
organist. 





Artists Appear in Halperson Concert 

Several artists appeared in an old- 
fashioned concert given by Maurice Hal- 
|person, the noted critic and writer, in 


paney ballroom of the Liederkranz Society 


fon April 4. 
5 Soprano, 


- 


Marion Lovell, coloratura 
sang the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah”: the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 


sand the aria from “Perle du Brazil’’ with 








commendable technic and generally good 
quality of tone. Arnold Gabor, baritone 
of the Metropolitan, sang “The Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser” and arias by 
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Bizet and Gounod and an Italian song, 
exhibiting a voice of good quality and 
a cultivated taste; Ellen Dalossy, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, sang an aria 
from “Chenier” with fine effect, and 
Anton Bilotti, pianist, disclosed admir- 
able technic and a good tone in a group 
of solos. Marion Telva, contralto of 
the Metropolitan, not only disclosed a 
voice of opulence and power, but proved 
herself to be quite a fine lieder singer 
in songs by Tchaikovsky, Strauss and 
Wolf. The place of Ernst Otto was ac- 
ceptably taken by Mr. Bloch, tenor, who 
sang the “Prayer” from “Rienzi.” The 
concert was heard by a large audience. 
G. FF. k 
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Harpists from Marie Miller’s Studio 
Heard in Many Programs 





Many harpists from Marie Miller’s 
studio have been heard in and near New 
York recently. Fifteen pupils appeared 
in a program at her studios at the An- 
sonia Hotel, among those taking part 
being Marjorie Frank, Mrs. Rita Vose, 
Helen Franc, Bernard Mather, Waldemar 
Gatz, Leona Burgess, Vera La Misha, 
Alexander Cardner, Katherine Herald 
and Norma Stedman. Mrs. Vose was 
heard in a group of solos at the Pen and 
Brush Club on April 12 and 14. Mildred 
Parsons is playing at the performances 
of the “Ancient Mariner,” which is being 
given by the Provincetown Players. 
Frances Keeney gave a musicale at the 
Studio Club on April 15 and played in 
Jersey City on Easter Sunday. Dorothy 
Kay Miller and Leona Burgess were 
heard in New York churches on Easter 
Sunday. Eleanor Collier has played re- 
cently in San Antonio and Alexandra 
Gardner and Katherine Herald appeared 
at Mrs. Dow’s School at Briarcliff. 

State Symphony Will Increase Number 
of Concerts Next Season 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the State Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, Inc., in Carnegie Hall on April 14, 
it was decided to increase the number of 
concerts next season to twenty-one. Eight 
of these will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday afternoons, be- 
ginning Nov. 16; eight will be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evenings, 
beginning Oct. 22, and four will be given 
in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoons, 
beginning Nov. 11. There will also be 
one Sunday afternoon concert in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 21. All the concerts 
will be conducted by Josef Stransky. 
Among the artists already engaged to 
appear as soloist, are Pablo Casals, Anna 
Case, Julia Culp and Percy Grainger. 
Jacob Altschuler was elected president 
of the board of directors for the ensuing 
year. 


Fred Patton to Sing 150th Oratorio Per- 
formance 


During the spring festival season 
Fred Patton, baritone, will celebrate his 
150th oratorio performance since his 
professional début five years ago. Mr. 
Patton has sung in fifty-two oratorios, 
cantatas and choral symphonies, includ- 


forty-one performances of “Messiah,” 
fourteen of “Elijah” and thirteen of 
“The Creation.” He has been soloist 


with orchestras in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Minneapolis, and has sung 
at practically all the major festivals and 
with almost all the important choral 
societies in the country. He is booked 
for fifteen engagements before the end 
of May. 


Edwin Johnson Singers Heard 
Pupils of Edwin Johnson took part in 
a special musical service at the Church 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in Brooklyn on 
the evening of April 15. The program, 


which included ensemble numbers by 
Rossini, Verdi and others and solos by 
Buck, Gaul, Mendelssohn, Rossini and 


Gounod, was given by May Lucas, Doro- 
thy Rheims, Kathryn Behnke, Maurice 
Burke and Arthur Johnson. The ser- 
vice was under the direction of Anna M. 
Johnson, organist. 


Klibansky Pupils Appear in Concert 

Sergei Klibansky, teacher of singing, 
presented Mabel Nichols, Miriam Gates, 
Gertrude Nelson, Georgia Palmer and 
Renée Rhyn in recital at his studios on 
April 4. Elsie Duffield, who is appearing 
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in Shubert’s “Blossom Time’ produc- 
tion, is meeting with fine success. Louis 
Hann gave a recital from radio station 
WJZ on April 7; Charles Beach sang in 
West Hartford, Conn., on April 2, and 
Lottice Howell was heard in a recital 
in New Orleans on April 14. A. 
Marentze Nielsen has been engaged to 
give a costume recital of Scandinavian 
songs for members of the American- 
Seandinavian Foundation at the Hotel 
McAlpin on May 7. Several pupils of 
Mr. Klibansky gave a recital at the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A. on 
April 11. Those heard were Alveda 
Lofgren. A. Marentze Nielsen, Louise 
Smith, Cyril Pitts and Louis Hann. 





May Will Be Busy Month for Marie 
Sundelius 


Marie Sundelius has just been booked 
to sing in concert at New Britain, Conn., 
on May 25. Her other engagements for 
May include two appearances at the 
Jackson, Miss., Music Festival and a re- 
cital at Montpelier, Vt. She will give a 
program of concert numbers in English 
at Hackettstown, N. J., under the local 
direction of the Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, on June 7. Mme. Sundelius is 
becoming well known as an interpreter 
of Grieg and she has given few programs 
this season in which a group by this com- 
poser has not appeared. She was espe- 
cially successful in her recent appear- 
ance in Boston as soloist with the Har- 
vard Glee Club, 


Stephens Pupils Give Song Programs 


Two singers have given individual pro- 
grams at the studios of Percy Rector 
Stephens recently. Esther Cadkin, so- 
prano, appeared in a program of songs 
in German, Italian, French and English 
on the evening of April 7 and made a 
fine impression by the beauty of her 
voice and the sincerity of her interpre- 
tations. On the evening of April 14 
Thomas Dewey, basso-cantante, for fom 
years a pupil of William Wheeler, head 
of the voice department at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and a Stephens ex- 
ponent, made his first public appearance 
after a year’s study with Mr. Stephens. 
His program included Beethoven’s “In 
questa tomba,”’ Haydn’s “She Never Told 
Her Love,” a group of four Schubert 
songs, “Vision Fugitive’ from Masse- 
net’s “Hérodiade,” three songs by Rach- 
maninoff and works by Moussorgsky, 
Seneca Pierce, Sidney Homer, Carpenter 
and Max Ewing. Herbert Goode played 
splendid accompaniments on both occa- 
s'ons. 


The Tollefsens Assist Brooklyn Choral 


The Morning Choral of Brooklyn, Mrs. 
A. R. Gallenkamp, president, and Herbert 
Stavely Sammond, conductor, gave its 
spring concert at the Academy of Music 
on the evening of April 7. The chorus 
sang with precision and no little finesse 
and seemed to be under control of the 
conductor at all times. Its numbers 
were “In the Deeps o’ the Daisies” by 
Hawley, “A Rose Garden” by Spross, 
Schubert’s “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
and works by Hahn, Macdowell, S. R. 
Gaines and others. The Choral was 
assisted by the Tollefsen Trio, which 
aroused much enthusiasm for its fine 
playing of works by Arbos, Spielter, 
Saint-Saéns, Godard, Georg Schumann 
and Smetana. Mme. Tollefsen, pianist, 
was also heard in several well-chosen 
solos. The audience was large and ap- 
preciative. M. E. 


Mary Mellish Aids Forest Hills Club 

The Forest Hills Choral Club, Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, gave a concert in the 
Forest Hills Theater on the evening of 
April 11, presenting Mary Mellish, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, as the chief 
assisting artist. The club sang works 
by Coleridge-Taylor, W. M. Cook, Foster. 
Rhys-Herbert, Colin Taylor, Chaminade, 
Kremser and Sullivan with a good qual- 
ity of tone and fine shading effects. 
Miss Mellish sang brilliantly Micaela’s 
Air from “Carmen,” and a group of 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Wintter Watts 
and Scott. A storm of applause re- 
warded her. The other soloists were 
Lewis H. Williamson, tenor; Julia 
Harden, harpist; Alice Shaw, accom- 
panist, and Albert Brown, organist. 
More than 800 persons heard the pro- 
gram, which was followed by a dance 
at the Forest Hills Inn. 
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Plans Stage Experience 
for Talented Students 
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The “Carmen” Group of the Wheatcroft 
Opera Guild——Mary Lathrop as “Carmen” ; 
Mildred Seeba as “Frasquita,” and Eunice 
Forrester as “Mercedes” 


A new organization, known at the 
Wheatcroft Opera Guild, Inc., has 
cently been organized by Ora McCord 
Wheatcroft, for the purpose of giving 
young singers an opportunity to gain 
practical experience in opera. The Guild 
has been incorporated and plans a series 


re- 


of performances for its members. Ex- 
cerpts from several operas made up a 
program presented in the Heckscher 


Theater, for the benefit of the Knicker- 
becker Hospital, on the evening of April 
12. Part of the first act of “Aida” was 
given by Mildred Seeba in the title réle, 
and Eunice Forrester as Amneris, both 
singers acquitting themselves well, The 
Jewel Song from “Faust” was sung by 
Helen Denny with a fine display of voice 
and a commendable understanding of 
the dramatic possibilities of the role. 
The third item was the Card Scene from 
“Carmen,” sung by Mary Lathrop as 
Carmen; Mildred Seeba as Frasquita and 
Eunice Forrester as Mercedes. Miss 
Lathrop made a splendid Carmen, act- 
ing with ease and assurance and singing 
with good diction. “Hansel and Gretel” 
was given in its entirety, the presen- 
tation moving with exceptional smooth- 
ness and aplomb. The acting was ex- 
cellent and the singing of Miss Lathrop 
as Hansel; Mildred Pearson as Gretel; 
Helen Denny as the Mother, and Vanette 
Van Sweringen as Sandman and Dew- 
man was more than adequate. Mar- 
garet Solley gave an unusually fine per- 
formance of the Witch, winning rounds 
of applause. The success of the per- 
formance was due to the work of Miss 
Wheatcroft and Armando Agnini, stage 


manager of the Metropolitan, who 
coached and staged the production. 
H. J. 


Cantor Schlager Celebrates Anniversary 
at Temple Emanu-El 


The twentieth anniversary of the Rev. 
Dr. Simon Schlager as cantor at Temple 
Emanu-El was celebrated by the entire 
congregation recently. The ushers pre- 
sented him with a gold watch, and he 
received other gifts and many congratu- 
lations. Dr. Schlager came to the New 
York congregation from Newark. He is 
considered to have one of the finest voices 
in America for the interpretation of 
Hebrew music. 


Edwin Swain Has Active Month 
baritone, has fulfilled 
engagements in the 
course of the last few weeks. On April 
8 he sang in Southampton, L. I., under 
the auspices of the Southampton Choral 
Society and on April 11 gave a recital 
in the new Masonic Hall in Paterson, 
N. J. He was one of the soloists in a 
. r ‘ ‘ff . ” . 
performance of “The Crucifixion” in 
Orange, N. J.. on April 11 and appeared 
in recital in Philadelphia on April 22. 


Edwin Swain, 
several important 


[N. ¥. News continued on page 46] 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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[Continued from page 45] 





Artists to Present Works of American 
Composers in Two Programs 


Two interesting programs of works 
by American composers have been ar- 
ranged for the Town Hall and Aeolian 


Hall during Music Week. On May 7, 
works of Carl McKinley, John Prindle 
Scott, Mary Turner Salter and Meta 
Schumann will be given in the Town 
Hall by Idelle Patterson, soprano; 
Joseph Kayser, baritone; Rose Miller, 
Herman Rosen, violinist; Harvey Hinder- 
meyer, and Alton Jones, pianist. Kath- 
leen Hart Bibb, soprano; Pauline Jen- 
nings, soprano; Howard Applegate, bari- 
tone; Vera Ross, soprano, and the Car- 
lowe Quartet, composed of Betty Blank, 
soprano; Margaret Bradley, contralto; 
Ralph Pembleton, tenor, and Hoerming, 
baritone, with Caroline Lowe as director- 
and accompanist, will present com- 
positions by Edward Charles Harris, 
Horace Johnson, Fay Foster, Clare Ed- 
wards and Charles Wakefield Cadman 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
May 9. 





Mannes Students Receive Diplomas 


Ten students of the David Mannes 
Music School received diplomas, follow- 
ing a recital given at the school on the 
evening of April 13. In a short talk Mrs. 
Mannes said that it had not been the 
custom of the institution to grant diplo- 
mas, since the school was founded on 
unacademic lines, but that these were 
given as symbols that the ten students 
had been found worthy representatives 
of the school’s ideals. As four of the 
students sailed for Europe on April 19, 
as members of Alfred Cortot’s class, the 
exercises were held before the end of the 
school year. Three students, Elizabeth 
Searle, Clara Goldman and Leonora Fle- 
schutz, received teachers’ certificates. 
The remainder, Barrte Spach, Bodiene 
Smith, Eugenia Porter, Leopold D. Man- 
nes, Eliot Wheaton and Vlary de Vreux, 
received the diploma of the artists’ and 
teachers’ course. The program included 
works by Mendelssohn, Brahms, Beetho- 
ven, Fauré, Bach and Schubert. 





Durmashkin and Daughters Give Concert 


A concert was given my Mattia Dur- 
mashkin, tenor, assisted by his: two 
children, Sarah and _ Hennie, both 
pianists, at Hamilton Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 9. The program was 
divided into five groups, of which the 
singer had three, beginning with arias 
by Puccini and ending with numbers 
from “L’Africana,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria.” The youthful pianists 
each played four numbers, some of them 
rather ambitious, including a sonata by 
Beethoven, a prélude by Rachmaninoff 
and Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. 
They displayed nimble fingers and con- 
siderable talent, which, if properly di- 
rected and applied, should carry them 
far. A large audience was hearty in 
its applause. G. F. B. 





Florence McGuinness to Make Debut 


Florence McGuinness, an Irish colora- 
tura soprano, will make her first New 
York appearance in a recital at the 
National Theater on the evening of 
April 27. She will have the assistance 
of Ellery Williams, flautist; Beatrice 
Weller, harpist, and Jessie Vose, accom- 
panist, in a program of operatic arias, 
a group of songs and several Irish 
ballads. Miss McGuinness is a native 
of Worcester, Mass., and a pupil of 
Arthur Hubbard in Boston. The con- 
cert will be sponsored by Father Duffy, 
chaplain of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, 
and Father John Kelly. 


Mme. Vescovi Sings at Reception 


Lucilla Vescovi, soprano, presented a 
program of modern Italian songs at a 
reception and musicale given by Prince 
and Princess Matchabelii at the Prasada 
Apartments on April 13. The guests 
included several titled Italians now in 
this country and a number of prominent 
singers, among whom were Lucrezia Bori 
and Antonio Scotti, 


Oliver Stewart Fulfills Engagements 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, has been heard 
recently on several occasions. Last 
month he was soloist in a performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” at the First 
Methodist Church in Bayonne, N. J., and 
on April 1 and on Easter Sunday took 
part in special services at the East Side 
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Presbyterian Church in Paterson. He 
has also been heard this month in a joint 
program with Grace Divine, mezzo- 
soprano, at the Hotel Commodore, and 
will sing with the Woman’s Choral Club 
Concert under Arthur D. Woodruff on 
May 20. Mr. Stewart has studied in the 
past with Oscar Saenger and A. Y. Cor- 
nell and is at present coaching with 
Frank La Forge. 





Artists Give Musicale at Marks Home 


Ella Good, contralto; Marcia Schupac, 
soprano; Lillian Marks, violinist, and 
Estelle Marks, pianist, were the artists 


in a program given at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Marks on the evening of 
April 13. Mrs. Good sang an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila” and Miss Schupac an 
aria from “Butterfly” and two of her own 
songs, and Miss Marks, with Dorothy 
Marks at the piano, played numbers by 
Bizet and Mascagni. Estelle Marks pre- 
sented works by Chopin. 





Amund Sjovik Sings in Brooklyn 


Amund Sjovik, basso-cantante, whose 
singing at the Mark Strand Theater in 
Brooklyn has brought him many reen- 


gagements at that theater, made a suc- 
cessful appearance in the Eagle’s Chil- 
dren Party in the same auditorium on the 
morning of April 5. Mr. Sjovik took part 
in a condensed version of “Caroline,” 
staged by the managing director, Edward 
L. Hyman, and sang a duet, “Pay the 
Piper,” with Rosalie Erck, contralto. Mr. 
Sjovik will make several concert appear- 
ances this spring and will sing in an 
orchestral concert in Stamford, Conn., in 
October. 





New Rochelle Hears Ellsworth Hinze 


Ellsworth Hinze, pianist, who has 
opened a studio in New Rochelle, was 
one of the artists at the last monthly 


musicale of the Choral Art Society. He 
played a Chromatic Prelude in C by his 
teacher, Gustave L. Becker, and an old 
Viennese folk melody by Kreisler and 
made an excellent impression by his 
fluent technical display and musical feel- 
ing. Others who took part in the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Wilbur, soprano; Dyllis 
Morris, contralto, and David Allen 
Church, tenor. 





To Give Le Massena Operetta 


C. E. Le Massena’s operetta, “Pan- 
dora,” which has been produced in many 
cities of the country in the last few 
years, will have its first New York per- 
formance at Greenwich House, under the 
auspices of the Council of Lower West 
Side Social Agencies, on the afternoon 
of May 3. Leona and Regina Kahl will 
have charge of the production, which will 
be given by Hope Breet, Dorothy Krein, 
Daniel Hoey and John Lyttle. The work 
will also be given next month by 
the Junior Beethoven Society of East 
Orange, N. J., under the direction of 
Mrs, Walter F. Hill. 





Anna Graham Harris Sings for Club 


Among recent engagements of Anna 
Graham Harris, contralto, was an ap- 
pearance before the Chaminade Club oi 
Hackensack, N. J., on the afternoon of 
April 14. Miss Harris sang “The Spirit 
Song” by Haydn, “Sonntag” by Brahms, 
“A Birthday” by Cowen and songs by 
Pierné, Strickland, Josten and Huerter 
and a duet with Walter Leary, baritone, 
who was also heard in two groups of 
songs. Alice Nichols, pianist, played 
solos by Albeniz, Cyril Scott, Liszt and 
others. Miss Harris was well received 
and added several extras. 


Emily Miller Pupils Active 


Alvina Phillips, soprano, sang the 
incidental solo parts in  Kremser’s 
“Hymnus,” which was recently given by 
the Chamber of Commerce Glee Club in 
conjunction with the Trenton Symphony 
Orchestra in Trenton, N. J. Miss Phil- 
lips is a pupil of Emily Miller, vocal 
coach. Another one of Miss Miller’s 
pupils, Alice Warwick, soprano, is at 
present touring the West, giving a series 
of costume recitals. 


Music Museum Plans Building in 
Brooklyn 
The American Museum of Musical Art, 
which elected officers last week, an- 


nounced the plans for a building in 
Brooklyn to house a music collection. 


Miss Alice A. Driggs, president, says the 
museum will be divided into twenty-eight 
sections devoted to every phase of music, 
its history and advancement. The other 
officers elected at the meeting were 
Thomas Leeming, first vice-president; 
Adrian Van Sinderen, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, secretary. 





Mme. Stralia Returns to Capitol 


Elsa Stralia, who recently returned to 
New York from a transcontinental tour, 


made her reappearance at the Capitol 
Theater this week, singing Gounod’s Ave 
Maria. The same number was used for 
a dance by Miss Gambarelli, accompanied 
by the orchestra under David Mendoza. 
A change in the stage and a reseating 
of the members of the orchestra bring 
the players nearer to the audience. The 
orchestral platform has been enlarged by 
the addition of an apron five feet wide 
and fifty-four feet long and the sides 
have been raised three feet, making it 
possible to seat the orchestra after the 
manner of the standard symphony. The 
work was done on a recent Saturday 
night by a corps of fifty workmen. 





American Institute Presents Students 


Students’ recitals at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music were given on 
the afternoon of April 4 and the evening 
of April 11. The first program was pre- 
sented by Mary Frances Buffum, Georgia 
Palmer, Gertrude Nelson, Charles Wain- 
ger, Miriam Gates, Rene Rhyn, Mabel 
Nichols, Elisabeth Amerman, Pearl Don- 
gell, Bernard Feinglass, Elizabeth Stur- 
gis, Isabel Scott and Mary Carman. The 
second program, which was given by 
students of the various departments, 
brought forward Mary Carman, Jacob 
Tannenbaum, Isabel Scott, John Passa- 
retti, Mary Frances Buffum, Sidney Sha- 
piro, Dorothy Ewing, Theodore Abramo- 
witz, Edna Oster, Pauline Wourms, 
Charles Joseph Oliva and Samuel Prager. 





Flammer Song to Be Published in Ger- 
many 


Harold Flammer, music publisher, has 
just contracted with a German publisher 
for the publication in Germany of the 
new song success, “Love Has a Way,” 
which is the theme melody for Mary 
Pickford’s new photoplay, “Dorothy Ver- 
non of Haddon Hall.” Arrangements 
are also being made for the publication 
in England and in Australia. Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra have made 
a record of it for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 





Pupils of Paul Jelenek Play 


The first of a series of monthly gather- 
ings to be held at the Brooklyn studio of 
Paul Jelenek, pianist and teacher, was 
held on April 6. Following a short talk 
on the life and work of Mozart by Mr. 
Jelenek, a program of compositions by 
Mozart, Schytte, Haydn, Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven, Liszt and others was given by 
Malvina Weiss, Leah Turner, Edna and 
Mildred Grosser, Sara Sussman, Hele. 
Rostow, Marie Rosenberg, Emil Netter 
and Sara Traurig. Anna Fried, violinist, 
playing works by Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, and Mme. Maybarduk, soprano, 
were the assisting artists. 





Alfred Fasano Returns from Tour 


Alfred Fasano, ’cellist and composer, 
has just completed an extensive tour 
with the Eisie Baker Company. He ap- 
peared in Wilmington, Pittsburgh, Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Marinette, Wis.; Peoria, 
Ill.; Augusta, Me.; Burlington, Iowa; 
Brockton, Mass.; Tamaqua and Lock 
Haven, Pa. He also appeared in a re- 
cent concert at the Hotel McAlpin, on 
which occasion he played his own “Sere- 
nade of June,” which has just been 
published by the Cordilli Company. 
Other compositions which he featured on 
the tour were his own Arioso Appassio- 
nata and “Satyr Moto.” Mr. Fasano was 
highly praised in the cities in which he 
appeared for his splendid technic and 
artistic playing. 


Jeannette Vreeland Reengaged 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has num- 
bered several reengagements among her 
important appearances this spring. She 
recently made her second appearance in 
London, Ont., within two months after 
her first engagement and was enthusi- 
astically received by a sold-out house. 
In Detroit she was heard for the second 
time within a period of three months on 
April 8. In the first engagement she 
was soloist with the Detroit Symphony, 
and on the second occasion appeared with 


the Orpheus Club. 





PLANS TO GO ABROAD 





Boston Teacher Will Leave Next Month 
on English Visit 









































Photo by Modern Studio 
Louisa F. Parkhurst 


Boston, April 19.—Louisa F. Park- 
hurst, pianist and teacher, will leave in 
May for London to study with Myra 
Hess. Miss Parkhurst taught piano for 
several years at Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass., but has devoted the past 
three years to teaching at her studio in 
this city. She will be accompanied to 
England by her assistant, Ruth Hayden, 


who also goes for further study. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Haensel Will Journey to Australia in 
June 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel of the man- 
agerial firm of Haensel & Jones will 
leave in June for Australia, where 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, who is under 
the Haensel & Jones management, will 
start on a tour on June 26 of all the 
principal cities there, under the direction 
of J. & N. Tait. This tour will include 
a series of recitals in Melbourne and 
Sydney. While in Australia Mr. Haensel 
will look after other important interests 
in cgnnection with the firm’s business 
and will return to New York in Sep- 
tember, in time for the opening of next 
season. 





New York Oratorio Quartet Assists 
Choral Society in Southampton 


The New York Oratorio Quartet, which 
is composed. of Kathleen Hart Bibb, so- 
prano; Ethel Wright, contralto; Thomas 
Fuson, tenor, and Edwin Swain, bari- 
tone, assisted the Southampton Choral 
Society in a concert on the evening of 
April 8. 
Shepard’s “Sermon of the Mount,” the 
members of the quartet appeared in a 
miscellaneous program of solo and quar- 
tet numbers, closing with a quartet from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 





Lauri-Volpi to Appear in Concert 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan, will appear in concert and re- 
cital next season under the management 
of the International Lyric Bureau. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi is just concluding his second 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where he has won a place among the 
leading artists. 


Thomas Vincent Cator to Present Works 


Thomas Vincent Cator, a composer 


who hails from California, will give 2vy 


recital of his compositions in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of May 3. He will 
have the assistance of Juanita Tennyson, 
soprano; Jacob Gegna, violinist, who will 
play several works and arrangements of 
his own, and Helen De Witt Jacobs, vio- 
linist, who will present two groups of 
works by Mr. Cator, with the composer 
at the piano. 


Massell Pupils Give Program 
The Junior class of James Massell’s 
vocal pupils gave a recital at his studios 
on April 15. Elizabeth Lawrence 
showed excellent training and a voice 
of promise; Florence Rosen sang with 
splendid diction and Lillian Selma, Isa- 
belle Austin, Harry King and Frank 
Nerilling contributed ably to an interest- 
ing program. 
will give a joint recital in the Carnegie 

Chamber Music Hall on May 8. 





Miss Austin and Mr. King ~ ' 
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| wo Brilliant it Concerts With 

) Season’s Waning—Hear 
Visiting Choir 

By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLevELAND, April 19.—In the last 
Sunday afternoon popular concert by the 
Ayieveland Orchestra at Masonic Hall, 
ikolai Sokoloff, conductor, presented a 
chaikovsky-Wagner program, including 
1e “Pathetic”? Symphony, the “Tann- 
Overture, the “Ride of the Val- 
yries,” the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” and 
4th Francis Sadlier, bass, as_ soloist, 
fotan’s “Farewell” and the Magic Fire 
ene. The large audience was moved to 
® hich pitch of enthusiasm. 
The Cleveland Orchestra’s final 
romenade concert, with Ethyl] Hayden, 
gapprano, as soloist, was given on 
Miss Hayden sang “Depuis 
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hpril 1. 
fe i Jour’ from “Louise” in _ beautiful 
oice and with splended dramatic fervor. 
Rhee also sang a group of songs by 
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- SOKOLOFF FORCES ROUSE CLEVELAND 


Delibes, Fevrier and Richard Strauss, 
with Arthur Shepherd at the piano. 

F. Melius Christiansen led the St. Olaf 
Choir in an admirable program in the 
Public Auditorium on April 11. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer and 
pianist, gave a program of numbers by 
Bach, Chopin and MacDowell and a 
group of her own compositions at the 
Museum of Art on April 13. 

“Chopin and Liszt” was the title of 
Douglas Moore’s lecture in the series 
on the History and Appreciation of 
Music at the Art Museum recently. The 
lecture was beautifully illustrated by 
Eleanor Foster of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, pianist. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft had the assis- 
tance of Christine Rose Michel, contralto; 
Hyman Schandler, violinist, and Henry 
Markworth, organist, at his monthly 
organ recital in Trinity Cathedral lately. 

The large chorus and quartet at Ep- 
worth-Euclid Memorial Church recently 
presented an all-Russian program, in- 
cluding compositions by Tchaikovsky, 
Arensky and Rachmaninoff. The choir 
is under the leadership of Chas. D. Dawe, 
conductor of the Orpheus Male Choir. 
Mrs. J. Powell Jones is the organist. 





Mannes Students Play Own Works 


f The David Mannes Music School, New 
BY 0? oy presented the students in composi- 
ame fon and theory in an interesting pro- 
1 Bram of original works on the evening of 
he heril 16. With the exception of the 

st movement of a sonata for violin and 
played by the composer, David 
arnett, a Ss of Howard Brockway 
) Bnd Alix Young Maruchess, all the com- 
pupils of Rosario Scalero, 
of the department. The 
werally showed good craftsman- 
hip and facility in composition, and in 
Wevera’ instances, there were passages 
h revealed genuine talent. Bernice 


piaviv, 


seers were 


yno ! 


@.ovinson was represented by three cho- 

ales of Bach, harmonized for organ and 

, ay ved by El ‘ot Wheaton, and a circular 
@mnon for three oo, sung a cap- 

: We \'a by Bodienne Smith, Mabel Murphy 
mon (72 d Allene Michener; Edith Otis, with 
'@ four part Fugue for organ, played by 

1; Barrett Spach, by a pre- 


ir. Wheat 

gue for piano, and Luigi 
circular canon for three so- 
ranos, sung by the above-mentioned 
Zechie played variations 








q fugue for piano on a theme by Mo- 
art, and also heard his three choral 
@rcludes for organ played; Leopold D. 
Tanne; yed variations for piano on a 
gem Dvorak and was joined by 
harle Haubiel in a suite for two 
, ianos. Mr. Haubiel had the assistance 
4 f Sandor Harmati, and Emmeran 
; Mptoeber in a performance of his inter- 
’ Bpezzo for ieee ‘cello and piano. His 
. i ioral ations and fugue for organ 
‘ player od 'y Hugh Porter. A friendly 
‘egy udience gave the composers and per- 
: ormers hea: ty applause. H. C. 
. lo Give “Aida” at the Manhattan 
s ‘he first of a series of operatic per- 
™ f 
if nances at the Manhattan Opera 
use, und the direction of A. Sal- 
, ig@i, will be given on the evening of 
“{ 7 i] 26, when Verdi’s “Aida” will be 
t | aos nD cast will include Bettina 
emé Norothea Pilzer, Manuel Sala- 
j i lo Zagaroli and Nino Ruisi. 
; m® sioconda” will be given on the evening 
2 | = Ma Cesare Sodero will conduct. 
obs Quartet Plays at Beater College 
‘Ss The M Jacobs Quartet was heard 
- ain at tiunter College on April 17. 
a: e Schumann Quartet, Op. 41, opened 
- program, and was followed by a 
l up of horter compositions of Bach, 
" 1off cd Grainger. A large audience 
l esse warm appreciation for the 
»f ne 
* a EY 
if Van Yorx Onan New Studio 
or hie re Van Yorx, teacher of sing- 
opened his new studios at 4 
t lortieth Street instead of et 22 
st Fortieth Street, as inadvertently 
1g une in a recent issue. Mr. Van 
~ il continue his teaching until 
a. the summer. 
ce ay : 
th c~abeth Kelso Patterson Will Conduci 
<4 Summer Course 
~ be th Kelso Patterson is planning 
ge / of special classes that will keep 
‘ie itterson School of Singing and 


Young Ladies cpen during the 








entire summer. As during the winter 
terms, other branches of art and music 
will be taught by competent teacners 
connected with the school. The Patter- 
son School, which has been established 
for fifteen years, has had one of the most 
active and successful seasons in its his- 
tory, with students registered from 
Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, 
California, Oregon, South Dakota, Ohio, 
Illinois and other States. Many success- 
ful programs have been given by stu- 
dents during the year and these have 
been largely attended. Next season Miss 
Patterson will inaugurate a series of 
weekly recitals at which many of her 
advanced — will appear. 


Kathryn Platt | Ginn Plays in Newburgh 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, gave a 
successful recital for the Newburgh Cho- 
ral Society on April 2. She was assisted 
by John Cushing, pianist, in a program 
of compositions by Kreisler, Pilzer and 
others. Miss Gunn was also one of the 
assisting artists in a program at the 
Marble Collegiate Church on April 4 and 
was soloist in a concert by the Ossining 
Choral Society on Justa 2 


Ora Hyde to Sing in ae racuse 


Ora Hyde, soprano, will be heard as 
soloist in a concert with the Syracuse 
Symphony in Syracuse, N. Y., on April 
26. Miss Hyde, who received all her 
musical education in New York, will 
appear in concert next season under the 
direction of Annie Friedberg. She sang 
in a prominent church in Rahway, N. J., 
on Easter Sunday. 


Dixon Returns from Coast Tour 


Frederick Dixon, pianist, has just re- 
turned from a transcontinental tour, in 
the course of which he was heard in 
several engagements in the Middle West, 
including an appearance as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony. Mr. Dixon 
is planning a similar tour for next fall, 
when he will return to many of the cities 
in which he was heard so successfully 
this spring. 





Rhys Morgan to Make Début 


Rhys Morgan, tenor, has gone under 
the management of Roger de Bruyn and 
will make his New York début in a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall in May. Mr. Mor- 
gan has sung in many cities of the Middle 
West and in Chicago, where he had a fine 
success. He will appear next season in 
cities of the East and will feature a 
group of Welsh folk-songs never before 
heard in this conntey. 


The Salters Give Studio Musicale 


Sumner Salter and Mary Turner 
Salter gave a musicale at their studios 
on the afternoon of April 11. The pro- 
gram was presented by Mr. Salter and 
Mrs. Amery St. Avery Hunt, who 
played Brahms’ Sonata in G, Op. 78 and 
Grieg’s Sonata, No. 3, in C Minor. On 
April 14 Mrs. Salter presented her 
pupil, La Verne Donnan, soprano of Fort 
Collins, Colo., in a program of songs 
by Chadwick, Franz, Luzzi, Mozart, 
fogers and Mrs. Salter. The last- 
named acted as accompanist. The vari- 
ous songs revealed Miss Donnan’s splen- 
did voice to best advantages and she 
was heartily applauded. 





Cecil Arden Reengaged for Metropolitan 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been reengaged 
for her fifth consecutive season with that 
organization. She has been engaged to 
sing “Carmen’s Dream,” a fantasy for 
voice and piano by A. Buzzi-Peccia, at 
the Keene, N. H., Festival on May 22, 
and on the following evening will sing 
the réle of Ammneris in “Aida.” Miss 
Arden will sing in Richmond, Va., on 
May 2, and in Norfolk on May 5. 





Warford Pupils Secure Church Posts 


Several pupils of Claude Warford have 
been engaged for various concerts re- 


cently. Tilla Gemunder, soprano, was 
scheduled to sing with the Trenton 
Choral Society on April 24. Mary Davis, 
contralto, has been re-engaged as soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Orange, N. J. Marjorie Lauer, soprano, 
and Joseph Siegfried, tenor, sang at 
special Easter services in prominent 
churches. Margaret Haase, soprano, has 
been engaged to sing in the quartet of 
the Church of Good Tidings in Brooklyn. 
Joseph Kayser, baritone, made appear- 
ances this month with the Trenton 
Choral Society, with the University 
Heights Choral Society, at the Town 
Hall and at the Wurlitzer Auditorium. 





Mme. Viafora Papils Sing for Club 


Miss Cuni-Berti, soprano, and Helen 
Leveson, mezzo-soprano, both pupils of 
Gina Viafora, had a fine success at a 
meeting of the Pleiades Club on April 13. 
Miss Cuni-Berti sang a group of songs in 
English and the Jewel Song from 
“Faust,” and Miss Leveson was heard in 
English sangs and an aria from “The 
Queen of Sheba.” Maria Zerilla was the 
accompanist. Dr. Cole was toastmaster 
and paid tribute to Mme. Viafora for the 
excellent singing of the young artists. 





Clarence C. Nice Opens Studios 


Clarence C. Nice, an American con- 
ductor, who last fall received much 
favorable comment for his direction of a 
“Hansel and Gretel” performance of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, has asso- 
ciated himself with Richard Hageman, 
conductor and coach, and has opened stu- 
dios in Philadelphia and New York. Mr. 
Nice is a native of Philadelphia, where 
he has become a prominent factor in the 
musical life of the tty. 


Kaufman Keosunaaden Prominent 
Artists 


Harry Kaufman, coach and accompan- 
ist, has appeared with many well known 
artists in recent programs. On March 
30 he accompanied Lila Kalman, violin- 
ist, in her New York début, and played 
for Sascha Culbertson, violinist, in his 
Aeolian Hall recital on the afternoon 
of April 5. He played for Erika Morini 
in Louisville on March 28, and again in 
a private musicale in New York on April 
4. He played for Mischa Mischakoff, vio- 
linist, in a musicale on April 11, and ac- 
companied Miss Kalman in a musicale on 
the afternoon of April 16. Mr. Kauf- 
man was the accompanist for Maximilian 
Pilzer and Deborah Pilzer in their Car- 
negie Hall recital on April 20, and will 
play for Goutmanovitch in his Aeolian 
Hall recital on April 27. 


Salzinger Soloist with Zuro Forces 


Marcel Salzinger, baritone, was the 
soloist at the free symphonic concert at 
the George M. Cohan Theater on Sunday, 
singing “It Is Enough” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” The orchestra, under 
the direction of Josiah Zuro, played 
Handel’s Largo, “Angelus” by Massenet, 
“In the Garden” from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony and works 
by Jensen and Mendelssohn. Sophie 
Irene Loeb, well known welfare worker 
and feature writer, was the speaker. 
The program was heard by a capacity 
audience. The event marked the trans- 
fer of the concerts from the smaller 
Criterion Theater. 


Schmidt Pupil Plays in Brooklyn 


Adolph Schmidt, violinist and teacher, 
presented his pupil, Jascha Fastofsky in 
a recital in the music hall of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music recently. Mr. 
Fastofsky proved himself to be a player 
of ability, with a good tone and a com- 
mendable technic, in a program that in- 


cluded Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’ Sonata, 
Viotti’s Concerto No. 22 and shorter 
works arranged by Hochstein, Thibaud 


Auer and a composition by Sara- 
sate. He was accompanied at.the piano 
by N. Val Peavey. The audience was 
large and demonstrative. 


and 


LANHAM PUPILS HEARD 


Washington Applauds Singers — Peda- 
gogue to Hold New York Classes 


Several pupils of McCall Lanham have 
been heard in recent engagements. Mrs. 
Frederic Farrington, soprano, gave a 
recital for the music section of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Washington on 
April 15, presenting a program of classic 
numbers, with the single exception of a 
song by Sibella. The beauty of her voice 
and the sincerity of her interpretations 
attracted much attention. On the same 
day Mr. Lanham presented several of his 
pupils in a recital at the Chevy Chase 
School in Washington. The program 
began with a number by the glee club 
of the school, after which there were 
songs by Ruth Curran, Margaret Dean, 
Genevieve Decker, Elizabeth Lacos, Jean 
Frances Middleton, Virginia Murray, 
Edith Schuetze, Harriet Stuart, Frances 
Spitzer and Louise Trekell. 

Another pupil of Mr. Lanham, Ray- 
mond G. Moore, baritone, was chosen to 
sing at the Lincoln Memorial Service to 
the designer of the Lincoln Memorial on 
April 23. He was accompanied by the 
United States Marine Band in “The Eve- 
ning Star” from “Tannhiauser” and “A 
Song of Thanksgiving” by Allitsen. Mr. 
Lanham will begin his first summer ses- 
sion in his New York studios on May 21 
and the second session on June 9. Each 
session will last six weeks and will com- 
prise private classes and class lessons in 
interpretation, style and stage deport- 
ment. 





Singer from Boice Studios Heard 


Susan S. Boice, teacher of singing, 
presented her pupil, Grace Brimlow, so- 
prano, in an interesting recital at her 
studio on the afternoon of April 11. Mrs. 
Brimlow disclosed a lyric voice of good 
quality, which has been brought under 
control by careful and _ conscientious 
training. Her program included “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca,” “The Answer” by 
Terry, “O Lovely Night” and songs by 
Scott, MacDowell, Batten, Woodman and 
others. Mrs. Brimlow has received all 
her training from Miss Boice, who ac- 
companied her at the piano. Elizabeth 
Topping, pianist, was the assisting 
artist, playing two solos with facile tech- 
nic and good tone. 


Mme. Pelton- Jeune P sation Bach Work 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
was heard recently as soloist in a Bach- 
Handel program at the Brick Church 
under the direction of Clarence Dickin- 
son. The feature of her program was a 
cencerto for harpsichord and organ, 
adapted by Bach from a violin concerto 
of Vivaldi. The custom of Bach’s time 
was revived, the two instruments playing 
alternating passages. Other numbers 
were a Prelude in C by Bach and Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith.” Mme. 
Pelton-Jones made several Lenten ap- 
pearances, among which was a recital at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Pupils of ie, Seber Hueck Heard 


Joseph Hempelmann, tenor, assisted 
by Anna Reichl, soprano, and Rita Se- 
bastian, contralto, gave a successful pro- 
gram at the Swiss Assembly Hall on 
April 13. The singers, who are pupils 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck, were well received 
in a program of operatic arias, songs and 
folks-songs. The accompanists were G. 
von Egloff and Emil Oslender. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. W. A. Dallmeyer 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 19.—Mrs. 
W. A. Dallmeyer, a former president of 
the State Federation of Music Clubs and 
lately conductor of the Morning Choral 








Club, died suddenly as the result of a 
heart attack on April 12. Mrs. Dall- 
meyer, who was an_ accomplished 


amateur musician, is survived by her 
husband, president of the Exchange 
Bank, two daughters and one son. 


Caroline A. Hooker 


30STON, April 19.—Caroline A. 
Hooker, soprano and teacher, died on 
April 17 at the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, As a soloist Mrs. Hooker had 
sung at the Shawmut Church, Second 
Church in Dorchester, North Avenue 
Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
Center Methodist Church in Malden and 
in churches in Lowell and Haverhill. 
She is survived by her husband. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Irene Williams Engaged for Mozart 


Role at Festival in French Capital 


American Soprano, Who Has 
Appeared in 200 Perform- 
ances of “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
with the Hinshaw Company, 
Will Sing Part of “Fiordi- 
ligi” at Ganna Walska’s 
Theater in Paris—Will Tour 
Country in “Don Pasquale” 
Next Season 


HE familiar order in the career of an 

American singer will be reversed next 
month, when Irene Williams makes her 
first trip abroad for the purpose of sing- 
ing a leading operatic réle in a European. 
capital. Miss Williams, who has been 
starred for two seasons in Hinshaw’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” production, has been 
engaged by Straram, manager for Ganna 
Walska, to sing the réle of Fiordiligi at 
the Mozart Festival, which will be given 
at the Théatre Champs Elysées from 
June 5 to June 21, and will leave next 
week to begin rehearsals in Paris on 
May 10. Miss Williams has sung the 
part some 200 times in English, but will 
sing in Italian in the Paris productions 
of the opera. 

“Of course, I have always wanted to 
visit Europe,” said Miss Williams, “but 
I had never dreamed that I should go in 
such happy circumstances. But they do 
not seem to know ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ in 
Europe as well as we do in America, 
since Mr. Hinshaw began his crusade 
for Mozart several seasons ago, so I 
suppose it was necessary to import a 


singer who knew the part. But I have 
sung it in English so much that it is 
‘almost like learning a new opera to 
study it in Italian. The accents are dif- 
ferent, the vowels are not the same, 
and last but not least, the recitatives will 
be sung and not spoken, as we have done 
them in this country. 


Pioneers for Mozart 


“So few singers take the trouble to 
really understand and love the operas of 


Mozart. They think his music is too 
difficult. As a matter of fact, it is not 
easy, and it is much more difficult to 


sing than the average person in the 
audience suspects, but it is an accom- 
plishment that is worthwhile. And if 
anyone thinks that Mozart is not ap- 
preciated, he would quickly lose that 
notion if he would visit some of the cities 
where we were last season. I remember, 
particularly, a small town in Texas, 
where a date was booked at the last 
minute. The members of the company 
were tired from travel and constant sing- 
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Grateful City in Arizona Gives 
Country Seat to Composer 


OUGHKEEPSIE, April 19.— 

Charles Gilbert Spross, com- 
poser and pianist, who lives in 
Poughkeepsie, has received a novel 
gift from Prescott, Ariz. When on 
tour with Anna Case he played in 
that city, and now comes the deed 
to a fine place in The Pines, West 
Prescott, from the Chamber of 
Commerce, with the wish that he 
may come there to reside, the belief 
being expressed that he would find 
it an ideal spot in which to com- 
pose. ELIZABETH E. MOORE. 
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Irene Williams, American Soprano 


ing, and. we felt almost too weary to go 


on that night. But it turned out to be 
one of the happiest experiences we had 
during the season. I never saw.such an 
enthusiastic audience. They applauded 
before the various numbers were finished 


and enjoyed it so much that we did not 
feel as fatigued when we finished as 
when we began.” 


The Impossible High Cs! 


This policy of keeping faith with her 
audiences has been no little part in 
Miss Williams’ success throughout the 
country. Before she went on the first 
tour, she was told that it would be 
impossible for her to sing the single big 
aria in the opera as it is written, with 
its two or three high Cs and its sus- 
tained low B Flats. She resolved, how- 
ever, that she would do her best to sing 
the part just as she sang it in New York 
and other important cities. And she kept 
her resolve. Not once did she change 
a note. 

Miss Williams gives full credit for 
her vocal abilities to her teacher, Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, with whom she has 
studied for several years. Born in Salt 
Lake City, she came to New York to con- 
tinue her study of music. Her present 
association with Mr. Hinshaw might 
almost be called a continuation of her 
early activities in New York when she 
sang under his direction with the Society 
of American Singers at the Park Thea- 
ter. She is appreciative. of the ‘en- 
couragement which Mr. Hinshaw has al- 
ways given her, for, she says, if she 
knows others have faith in her, the battle 
is half won. 

The soprano looks forward to her tour 
of the country again next season, and 
is happy that she will be able to appear 
before her audiences in a new réle. Next 
fall, the principal work of the company 
will be Ponizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” 

Miss Williams looks upon the work 
which Mr. Hinshaw is doing as pioneer- 
ing, and believes that he is accomplishing 
much for musi¢ in America. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Riesenfeld to Manage New Theater in 
New York 


Next year, probably in February, the 
Famous Players-Lasky Company will 
open a new theater for moving pictures 
and music in New York under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Huge Riesenfeld, who runs 
their Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion the- 
aters. It will be situated on Forty-fifth 
Street’ and Broadway in the Putnam 
Building, which, will be entirely remod- 
eled. The theater, to be called “The 
Paramount,” will seat 3000 people and 
will have musical programs arranged by 
Dr. Riesenfeld similar to those now given 
at the Rivoli and Rialto, but on a more 
ambitious scale. 





Russell and Laberge to Direct Tours of 
Charles Courboin 


Charles M. Courboin, noted Belgian- 
American organist, who has appeared for 
several seasons under the management 
of the Syracuse Musical Bureau, S. B. 
Evarts, director, will be under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Russell and Bernard 
Laberge, beginning next September. Mr. 
Evarts will be personal representative of 


the organist for New York State. Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Laberge are also the 
managers of Marcel Dupré, French or- 
ganist, who has made two highly success- 
ful tours of this country. Since return- 
ing to Europe, Mr. Dupré has given two 
programs at the conservatory in Milan 
and has played in Switzerland and in 
Paris. He had the assistance of the 
Lamoreaux Orchestra, a chorus and solo- 
ists in the performance of his “Armistice 
Hymn de Profundis” in the French 
capital. 


Concert Managers Visit New York 


Several prominent concert managers 
from various cities were visitors to New 
York recently. They were A. M. Ober- 
felder of Denver; Mrs. Carlyle Seott of 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Isobel Hurst of De- 
troit; Antonio Tremblay of Ottawa, 
Ont.; Albert and Rudolph Steinert of 
Providence and New Haven, and W. A. 
Albaugh of Baltimore. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOJ_.D EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Ethelynde Smith Will 
Fulfill Engagements 
on Return from Coast 
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Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, with Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and His Mother at 
Their Home in Hollywood 


Many re-engagements will be fulfilled 
by Ethelynde Smith en route East from 
her annual tour to the Pacific Coast, 
where she is now singing with her usual 
success. Following a series of recitals 


in California, Miss Smith will make 
re-engagement appearance at the St: 


Normal School in Cheney, Wash. ©] 
April 28, and will leave immediate! 
afterwards for three recita!s in Idah 
in Nampa, Boise and Arco, on April | 


May 1 and 5:respectively. Following ¢ 
engagements in Montana, in Butte, 

May 7, and in Helena, on May 9, 3! 
will leave for the Middle West, and » 
appear at Parsons College in Faire 
Iowa,on May.22, and at Iowa Wesley: 
College in Mount .Pleasant, Jowa. ¢ 


May 26. Miss Smith is accompanied o, 
tour by hér mother. During her sta_| 
in Southern California she was ente) 


tained at the home of Charles Wakefic|.' 
Cadman and his mother. Mrs. Carri 
Cadman, at “Sycamore Nook” in Holl 
wood. 
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Chamber Music Camp Is 
Novel Summer Pian of 
Federated Junior Club: 
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Mrs. William John Hall, Chairman of th 
Junior Department of the National Fe 
eration of Music Clubs 


A Girls’ Chamber Music < 
be held under the auspices of the Juni 
Department of the Nationa! Federatio 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. William J‘onn Ha 
chairman, during two mon’ hs beginain 
July 1, at the Highland Marner See 
Tarrytown, N. Y. The pi has bee 
approved by Mrs. John F. |.-o 
dent of the Federation, wh) 
pointed Helen Norfleet, of the ™ 
Trio, director of the musica! activities 

“The object of the camp is to i 
young musicians the experien« 
ing and listening to chamber musi 
says Mrs. Hall. “Those le 3i 
lessons in piano, violin, viola and ‘ce! 
may have these from the member: 
the Norfleet Trio, each a skilicd 
player. But no regular schedul 
lessons will be reqitired.” 

Concerts will be given by noted visit 
ing artists. A feature of the camp w 
be its outdoor life, the facilities of t 
school] offering opportunity sport 
and healthful recreation. "he mo: 
living expense will cover all aud \ 
tages which the camp will o 

“It is our hope.” Mrs. Ha nlairz 
“to secure at least one member [ro 
each State, so that the cai) ue} 
representative of the country. |i 
adult women as well as giris 
especially desire that leaders of J 
clubs may take advantage of tle 
so that they can pass on what they ‘ca: 
to these organizations. Whe 0 Ww) 
plus remains above running 
will be devoted to the work of th 
Department.” 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges te be the 
finest now made. They contain more +a! 
able improvements tban all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian* 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for iJlustrated Art Catalogue 
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BushsLane = . 


Years rich with experience aad accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Cecili: nM 
Players wit! 
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WEAVER PIANOS. 


An 


Artistic TriumpAs 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Yor Wiis 
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